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GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Buddhism. 


Tae WHEEL OF THE LAw. Buddhism illustrated from Siamese sources 
by the modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of the 
Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of her Majesty’s Con- 
sulate General in Siam, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Lon- 
don, Triibner & Co., 1871. 


Buppuism is the religious belief of one fourth of the human 
race, extending from the Himalayas to the Sea of Japan. 
Buddha, in Siamese, Phut and Phutha, the Wise, the Sanscrit 
‘‘ Buddha,” which is derived from Budh—to fathom, pene- 
trate, understand. Bodhi,a Sanscrit word, in Siamese, Pho- 
thi, has in both languages, the same meanings —1. wisdom ; 
2. the sacred fig-tree, ficus religiosa, or Bo-tree — the tree un- 
der which Buddha sat during the meditation which raised him 
to omniscience, and which is to be found in the grounds of al- 
most every temple in Siam. Its believers, throughout the wide 
range of countries where the doctrines of Buddha prevail, call 
their religion the doctrine of “ The Wheel of the Law.” The 
theory of Buddhism maintains, that all existence of which we 
have any conception is but a part of an endless chain, or circle, 
of causes and effects ; that so long as we remain in that wheel, 
there is no rest and no peace; and that rest can only be ob- 
tained by escaping from the wheel into the incomprehensible. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 1 
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Nirwana, Buddha taught a religion of which the wheel was 
the only proper symbol; for his theory, though professing to 
be complete, dealt with but a limited round of knowledge, ig- 
nored the beginning, and was equally vague as to the end. He 
neither taught ofa God, the Author of existence, nor of a heaven 
the absorber of existence ; but restrained his teaching with- 
in what he believed to be the limits of reason. 

Buddha was born B. C. 557 and died in the eightieth year 
of his age. His family name was Gautama, or Sakya-Mouni. 
He was fabled to be without father, but was really the son of a 
King, and, as such, consecrated to be Prince Royal. He was 
married, surrounded by every luxury, and kept as far as possi- 
ble from all sight of pain and suffering. One day, however, 
when he was being driven to the Royal Gardens, he saw, for the 
first time, an aged man; and being told by his servants that 
all, if they lived, would grow to be like that, he said that birth 
was, indeed, an evil if it were destined to end in old age. On 
another occasion, he went back thoughtful, having seen a sick 
person. The King, to banish such ideas, multiplied his son’s 
pleasures, and doubled the guards around him. But some- 
thing entered the palace which no guards could keep out. 
He saw, at last, death. 

Neither did they keep out monks; and when Buddha saw 
one, and heard that it was a man who devoted himself to re- 
ligion, he determined that he would be a monk. He dressed 
himself in his royal robes, and took a farewell look at his old 
life ; but just as he was about to leave it, the birth of his little 
son was announced. This was anew tie ; but he broke through 
it, and withdrew from the palace to become a recluse. Before 
finally leaving his home, he went into his wife’s room, where 
she was sleeping with her arm around the child, and he dared 
not move it so as to see the infant, for fear of waking her. So 
he left the city, and put on the dress of a beggar, carrying with 
him only the signs of a mendicant —the hatchet to chop his 
wood, the needle to mend his garments, and the filter to strain 
the water he drank, lest he should destroy animal life. Then, 
after some years of asceticism, he elaborated his four great 
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principles, which have been called, “‘ The Wheel of the Law.” 
1. He realized the fact of pain. 2. He went into the source 
of pain, which he found tobe unregulated desires. 38. The 
destruction of pain by control. 4. The means of destroying 
it by the practice of virtue. 

Buddha’s experience was symbolized by the attacks of evil 
spirits upon him in a lonely forest. After that ordeal, we find 
his heart became firm and pure, full of meekness and compas- 
sion. He hesitated awhile as to preaching that which he felt 
few would understand ; but he made a solemn vow to Brahma 
that he would do so. He began, and found that his work was 
not only religious, but social. Caste stoodin hisway. In the 
lowest class were those who exercised the. callings of execu- 
tioners and grave-diggers. By no process of transmigration 
could they be reborn. Buddha stepped down from the 
palace to associate with these. He took the yellow robe of 
these poor beggars. If he was wrong, the mistake would not 
simply attach to this life, but at the next transmigration he 
would become the meanest insect. So much did it cost to 
ignore caste in Hindostan. A disciple of Buddha asked a 
draught of water from a woman of the lowest caste, and she, 
like the woman of Samaria, protested. The disciple said, “I 
’ did not ask thy caste, I asked for a draught of water.” 
Buddha and his followers said nothing against caste, but they 
defied itin practice. He went to Benares, the sacred city, and 
preached to the poor in the fields. He showed favors even to 
the fallen women in their degradation. Afterwards he re- 
turned to his palace, and found that his wife had taken the 
same course as himself. Then other female members of his 
family followed ; and finally five hundred women came to the 
monastery, and made him receive them as ‘fellow-workers. 
This institution of Buddhism has lasted over two ‘thousand 
years, and even a Roman Catholic bishop has said that 
Buddhism equalized women with men. Buddhist women oc- 
cupy a higher position than any of their sex in the East. 

The great characteristic of Buddha’s preaching may be sum- 
marized in this one maxim: “ If a man does me wrong, and 
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I respond with love, the fragrance returns to me; the harm 
returns to him.” This, which is extracted from a manual of 
ethics used in schools, brings us, perhaps, nearer than any 
thing else to the principle of Buddhistic teaching. 

Buddha began preaching at thirty-five, and preached for 
forty-five years. During all this time he “ went about doing 
good,” and advocating the theory of the four laws. He talked 
to farmers in language they could understand, drawing illus- 
trations from their crops, etc. Then he turned aside into a 
king’s house. Next he spoke to some poor Mary Magdalene. 
He was persecuted all along by the Bhramin priests, “ with 
whose business he interfered.”’! 

Sakya-Mouni, or Guatama, died at last in the arms of his 
disciples. A Roman Catholic bishop says, no moralist could 


have done better. He summarized, in fact, all the noblest 
principles of human action. He broke down caste. He raised 
woman from her low estate. No form of religion has done so 
much for Asiatics as Buddhism. An educated American lady, 
who had been a governess in Siam, said the strongest religious 
impression ever made upon her, was when she stood by the 
death bed of a Buddhist priest. 

The modern Buddhist assumes religion to be the science of 


man, and not the revelation of God. He does not think that 


the comprehension of the Deity, or the firm persuasion of the 
exact nature of heaven, is of so much consequence as that just 
idea of one’s own self, which he believes he finds in Buddhism, 


purged of superstitions. He is a deeply religious man, but his 


ideas of religion differ so much from ours, that it is diffi- 
cult to state them without giving offence. 
If there is a law of perfect justice, then, the “‘ Modern Bud- 


dhist” argues, from the different conditions and fortunes of 
1 The birth-day of Buddha is still significantly kept. There are White-robed guests 


and a gorgeous banquet, and each guest goes out and brings in a poor beggar woman, 
takes off her squalid clothing, and puts on her the white banqueting robe. Such is the 
Buddhistic Christmas Day. Asoka tried long to find the body of Buddha. At last, the 
legend says, he succeeded. The tomb-door opened at a touch, and the lamps which 


had been lighted two hundred and eighteen years before were stil! lighted and full 
of oil. The flowers were as fresh and beautiful as those in the gardens, and the per- 


fume more exquisite than that of new ones. 
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men, we must conclude that there have been previous states 
of existence, and will be future states, which, taken together, 
will balance the good and bad luck, the happiness and misery 
of all beings. He cannot believe that a bad life of, say fifty 
years, will be punished eternally, or a good life of fifty years 
blessed eternally. Fifty years is nothing when compared with 
infinite time, and there is no justice in allowing so short a pe- 
riod to shape one whose length is beyond all comparison with 
it. It seems to him, as it will seem to many others, that pro- 


portion is inseparable from justice; that limited time cannot 
bear any proportion to infinity ; and that, in fact, infinity can 
only be affected by infinity. He can balance an infinite 
past, spent in innumerable states of transmigration against an 
infinite future ; he can also believe that life is but a phenome- 
non of dfsturbance ; that the principle of equalization existing 
in it will cause the rise and fall of the waves of disturbance to 
be proportionate to one another, acting and reacting until the 
disturbance disappears in perfect rest. ut he cannot believe 
that the short span of one life, shall, by itself, determine the 
nature of our eternity. 

Throughout his main arguments there is at least an appear- 
ance of reason. He observes that many men pass through a 
great deal of sorrow during their lives, whilst others are com- 
paratively happy; that evil men, owing to the favorable cir- 
cumstances of their birth, are prosperous, while good men, 
born in a less fortunate condition of life, often struggle vainly 
against adverse fortune. He believes that all this must be 
balanced and equalized; and he thinks it natural that the 
equalization should be obtained by the man that has suffered, 
becoming happier in another state of existence, and the man 
who has misused advantages, afterwards suffering reverses. 
He sees in the different conditions of life, a proof that there 


must be a transmigration of the spirit from one form of exis- 
tence to another ; that the beggar of yesterday may be the 
millionaire of to-day, and the prince of to-day the dog of the 


future. The theory that the. various conditions of men and 
animals are caused by good and bad acts and thoughts in pre- 


4‘ 
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vious generations, is orthodox Buddhism ; but the argument, 
as used by the Modern Buddhist, seems to tend to a somewhat 
latitudinarian belief. True it is, that the “ Modern Buddhist” 


does not go so far as to assert this, but declares that Buddha, 
the wise one, has already taught the nature of a virtuous life. 


Nevertheless, he does not attempt to set up the wisdom of 
Buddha as a bar to future progress. He has a firm faith that 
whatever truths science may reveal, none will be found op- 
posed to the vital points of Buddhism. 

Monastic Buddhism is sharing the fate which must attend 
all religions that encourage a professional class of monks, or 
men who lead unnatural lives, cumbered with dogmas and 
absurdities, the result of warped, fantastic, and prurient minds. 
They have no Athanasian creed ; the Buddhist speaks of heaven 
rather than of hell, and never thinks of damning everlast- 
ingly those who differ from him. Nevertheless, the profession- 
ally religious class, has invented an intolerable terminology, has 
multiplied ridiculous distinctions, has twisted elementary 
principles into all manner of shapes, and has initiated a system 
of meditation, which, in lieu of expanding the mind, tends to 
contract it almost to idiocy. We find Brahminical supersti- 
tions a continual reference to Brahmin soothsayers and the 
‘Vedas, and an adherence to Bhraminical rites in all matters 
pertaining to royal ceremonials. Those who know that by the 
Brahmins the Buddhists were extirpated from Central India, 
the birth-place of their religion, must wonder to see Brahmins 
and Buddhists pictured side by side in harmony. We find 
Indra, and Brahma, and other Hindu divinities, and indeed a 
cosmogony and mythology mainly drawn from the Hindus, 
and only altered by their divinity being denied. The gods are 
but mortal beings in a superior state of transmigration. Na- 
ga, or the snake, is mentioned as being as powerful as the 
gods. Chakra, a disc or wheel, is reverentially brought into 
prominence as a mystic symbol. The Trinitarian idea is rep- 
resented in the triplicate of Buddha, the Law, and the Chuvch. 
There are indications of relic worship associated with holy 
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buildings, Topes; and extraordinary importance is attributed 
to the Sacred Feet. 

There are local superstitions in regard to angels and trees. 
The tree was doubtless one of the very first objects of man’s 
worship. Before the mind of man was prepared for emblem- 
atic subleties, while it was simple, straightforward, and un- 
educated, it would have led man to adore the tree. The 
primeval savage, pursued by a beast of prey, overtaken by a 
pitiless storm, or sinking under the fierce heat of the sun, 
would have found in some large tree a refuge exceeding all 
others. On its branches was a hiding place where he could 
rest safe from his fierce enemies ; beneath its leafy canopy was 
shelter from the cutting hail or the intolerable heat. There 
was no dank smell, such as he found in his only other asylum, 
the caves, but a delicious fragrance offered itself for his enjoy- 
ment. Its ever-lovely foliage, lovely in the sun and lovely in 
the rain, inspired him with the sentiment of beauty ; its size, 
its longevity, and its quiet majesty, inspired him with a sense 
ofawe. It was beautiful, beneficent, and wonderful ; and he 
venerated it. He picked up the fallen flowers that lay around 
and placed them on a stone, so that they might not be trodden 
on. That act might have originated a worship, an altar, and 
a sacrifice. Such seems to be the probable origin of the wor- 
ship of the tree. 

The Pipul, Bodhi, or Bo-tree, the chief-sacred tree of the 
Buddhists, has certainly some attributes which would account 
for its being selected above. other trees as the typical tree of 
this worship. It is noble in dimensions and appearance. Its 
seeds have extraordinary vitality ; and when a drop of. mois- 
ture has caused them to shoot, even in a crack high in some 
lofty tower, they will not die, but forcing the thin air and the 
hard bricks to nourish them, they will send down their suck- 
ers to the earth, and then these suckers, growing into huge 
roots, will crack and rend the building, separate and destroy 
it, and only preserve its memory by the huge fragmentary 
masses which it will for centuries retain in its embrace. Its 
Sanscrit name, “Bodhi Tree,” may be translated “‘ The Tree 
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of Wisdom.” The same word, Bodhi, is also applied to the 
penetrating wisdom ofa Buddha, and is said to be derived from 
a word, Budh, meaning to penetrate. If it obtained this name 
independently, and not from connection with any religious 
myth, it may have originated in the above described insinua- 
ting or “ penetrating” character of its roots. 

The story of Buddha’s life assumes that there were philoso- 
phers before him, with whom he studied, and whose teachings 
were not opposed to his, but only failed in not going to the 
height of meditative science which he reached. In Buddhism, 
there are eight degrees of the meditation called Dhyana ; these 
philosophers, we are told, could only attain to the seventh. 
The Yoga Sankhyas have a system of Dhyana meditation 
akin to that of the Buddhists, and possibly both drew the idea 
from the same source. Dhyana was not a primitive institu- 
tion of Buddhism. A great many of the Buddhist classics — 
presumably the oldest — deal little in metaphysical niceties. 
The oldest Buddhist records, which cannot have been corrupt- 
ed, are the stone-cut edicts of King Asoka in the third century 
before Christ. 

Asoka, King of Magadha, desiring to extend the Buddnist 
religion, had edicts cut in stone in various parts of his domin- 
ions, of which several have been discovered, and deciphered 
by Prinsep and other scholars. Their teaching is marvelous- 
ly simple. In one, the King enjuins his subjects “ not to slay 
animals ;” in another, ‘to plant trees and dig wells by the 
roadsides for the comfort of men and animals; ” in another, 
he desires “‘the appointment of teachers to superintendent 
morals, and encourage the charitable, and those addicted to 
virtue ;” in another, he orders his subjects, “ to hold quin- 
quennial assemblies for the enforcement of moral obligations, 
duty to parents, friends, children, relations, Bhramins, and 
Sramanas, (Buddhist monks).” “Liberality is good, non-injury 
of living creatures is good; abstinence from prodigality and 
slander is good.” In others, he says, ‘The beloved of 
the gods (himself) does not esteem glory or fame as of great 
value, for it may be acquired by crafty and unworthy per- 
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sons.” To me there is not satisfaction in the pursuit of 
worldly affairs; the most worthy pursuit is the prosperity of 
the whole world. My whole endeavor is to be blameless tow- 
ards all creatures, to make them happy here below, and to en- 
able them to attain Swarga (heaven). Observe that itis not 
‘“‘Nirwana,” which is to be sought, but heaven. So free is the 
pious king from dogmatism, that though in one proclamation 
he declares that he has faith “in Buddha, the law, and the 
assembly,” so far as regards “the words which have been 
spoken by Buddha ;” he, in another edict, declares himself no 
sectarian in the words, “ ascetics of the different sects*al/ aim 
‘at moral restraint and purity of disposition ; but men have va- 
rious opinions and various desires.” Such is an abstract of 
the Asoka edicts. The picture they present of Buddhism, 
when compared with the picture of the metaphysical Buddhism 
of the monks, seems as cool and refreshing as is the “* Sermon 
on the Mount” compared with the Thirty-ninth Articles of the 
Church of England. 

Among the chief points of Buddhism, the essential idea is 
that of transmigration — transmigration, not only into other 
human states, but into all forms, active and passive. There is 
no intrinsic difference between souls of menand animals. They 
all change places according totheir merits and demerits. They 
exist because of the disturbance caused by their demerits. 
How they began to exist is not even asked; it is a question 
pertaining to the Infinite, of which no explanation is attempt- 
ed. Buddhism teaches that the relative positions of all beings 
are perfectly just, being self-caused by the good and evil con- 
duct of previous existences. It teaches that if a good man is 
poor and wretched, it is because he has lived evil in previous 
generations; if a bad man is prosperous, it is because, in pre- 
vious generations, he has lived well. There is no real or per- 
manent satisfaction in any state of transmigration ; neither the 
painless luxuries of the lower heavens, nor the tranquility of 
the highest angels, can be considered as happiness; for they 
will have an end, followed by a recurrence of varied and fre- 
quently sorrowful existences. 
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Buddhists, rich or poor, acknowledge no Providence, and see 
more reason to lament existence than to be grateful for it. 
Nirwana, the extinction of all this kind of existence, must 
therefore be the object of the truly wise man. Itis considered 
to be peace, rest, and eternal happiness. The choicest and 
most glorious epithets are lavished on it. The ordinary Bud- 
hist never troubles himself about Nirwana. He believes vir- 
tue will be rewarded by going to heaven (Sawan). Buddha, 
he declares, has entered Nirwana, but, for his part, he does not 
look beyond Sawan. He believes thatit is not the soul or self 
which is reborn, but the quality, the merit and demerit. In- 
dividual existence (Djiéti) is but a part of general existence 
(Bhava). He believes that every act, word, or thought has its 
consequence, which will appear sooner or later in the present 
or some future state. This he calls Kam, which may be 
translated fate or consequence. Evil acts will produce evil 
consequences — misfortune in this world, or an evil birth in 
hell, or as an animal in some future existence. Good acts 
will produce good consequences ; prosperity in this world, or 
birth in heaven, or in a high position in some future state. 
There is no God who judges of these acts, and awards recom- 
pense or punishments but the reward or punishment is simply 
the inevitable effect of Kam, which works out its own results. 

The duties of a good Buddhist consist in following the teach- 
ing of Buddha, the holy and omniscient; the teaching, which 
praises kindness, and compassion, and pleasure in the happi- 
ness of all beings, and freedom from love or dislike to individ- 
uals, and which forbids hatred, and jealousy, and envy, and re- 
venge; the religion, which teaches Zhan or alms-giving, Sin, 
or rules of morality, and Bhawana, or simple meditation. 
These, with fidelity and other virtues, are merits of an ordi- 
nary class; but the firm observance of the rules of the priest- 
hood is merit of the highest class. Zhan is the voluntary gift 
of any thing not injurious. If there is no intention to give, or 
the gift is harmful, as poison or spirits, it is not Than. Sin 
is defined as meaning abstinence from the offences specified in 
the Five Commandments, which are: 
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1. Thou shalt abstain from destroying, or causing the de- 
struction of any living thing. 

2. Thou shalt abstain from acquiring or keeping by fraud or 
violence, the property of another. 

3. Thou shalt abstain from those who are not proper objects 
for thy desires. 

4. Thou shalt abstain from deceiving others by word or 
deed. 

5. Thou shalt abstain from intoxication. 

These five commandments are obligatory on all persons, 
and are increased to eight by the addition of : 

6. Abstinence from food after mid-day until next sunrise. 

7. Abstinence from feasting, theatrical spectacles, songs, 
dances, &c. 

8. Abstinence from adorning the body with flowers, and the 
use of perfumes and unguents. 

These eight are obligatory on all who have entered holy or- 
ders, and are also observed by pious laymen at times, for such 
periods as they may determine on ; thatis tosay, they observe 
“‘ Sin” for a day, or two days, or any longer period, just as 
some Christians appoint fasts for themselves. They are in- 
creased to ten by the addition of the two following, which are 
binding only on those who have entered holy orders, though 
the last is commonly disregarded : 

9. Abstinence from the use of high cotiches. 

10. Abstinence from receiving gold or silver. 

Buddha taught that those who have kept the command- 
ments, given alms, and lived righteously, will after death go 
to heavenly places furnished with houris more or less num- 
erous, according to the amount of merit Which they have ac- 
quired. And those who have no merit, will at death go to hell, 
and remain there until Kam is exhausted, when they will be 
born again as animals or men; or, if there is any merit still be- 
longing to them, they may even go to heaven. Those whose 
merit has caused them to be born as angels in heaven, will, 
when the power of their merit is exhausted, be extinguished 
in heaven, and reappear as men or animals; or, sometimes, 
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when a demeritorious Kam still attaches to them, they will 
fall to hell. There is no fixity, but continual circulation and 
alteration until such time as thespirit has become perfect in 
“the four ways and the four fruits,” the latter of which are 
the four highest grades of sanctity. He. who attains the first 
will reach Nirwana within seven existences ; the fourth leads 
to Nirwana direct, without any intervening existence. These 
“four ways and four fruits,’ extinguish all further sorrow, 
stay all further change, and cause eternal rest in a state of per- 
fect happiness, where there is no birth, nor old age, nor death. 
Even those who do not believe in Buddhism, by good actions 
acquire merit, and will on their death attain heaven ; and by 
evil actions acquire demerit, and at death will pass to hell. 
Buddhism dees not teach the necessary damnation of those 
who do not believe in Buddha. 

The religion of Buddha meddled not with a Beginning, which 
it could not fathom, avoided the question of a Deity it could 
not comprehend, and left open to endless discussion that prob- 
lem which it could not solve — the ultimate reward of the per- 
fect. It dealt with life as it found it; it declared all good 
which led to its sole object — the diminution of the misery of 
all sentient beings. It laid down rules of conduct which have 
scarcely been surpassed, and held out reasonable hopes of a fu- 
ture of the most perfect happiness. Its proofs rest upon the 
assumptions that the reason of man is his surest guide, and 
that the law of nature is perfect justice. 

The work of Mr. Alabaster, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article, isa valuable contribution to Oriental liter- 
ature, and we commend it to the attention of the curious in 


such matters. Our: limits will not permit us to intrude any 
further upon the patience of our readers, and we therefore 


close by simply expressing the gratification which we have de- 
rived from its perusal. 





THE CHRIST PRINCIPLE. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Christ Principle. 


Curist is a principle, as well as a person; and as principles 
are eternal, “ the same was in the beginning with God,” coe- 
val with his existence, and will continue as long as his nature 
shall be love. In like’sense, man is asoul. What we see by 
the natural eye, is not the man, any more than the shell is the 
nut, or the husk the corn. The nut has its outside overcoat, 
then the hard, fine grained, compact shell, and then the nut. 
And within this, mysteriously associated with it, yet hid from 
the most scientific scrutiny is the germ — the soul — the life 
principle of all. 

And so what the world calls man is merely the outside shell 
— the tenement he inhabits. It has form and feature, which, 
by successive conflicts with the world, become marked by scars, 
and maimed by accidents. 

The tenement — the encasement — what we see by the nat- 
ural eye, is not, strictly speaking, the man, for all this remains 
after the man is gone. However true in a legal sense and be- 
fore a court, it is not true in fact that we ever saw a man. 
The body is the same to all appearance after as before the va- 
cation by death, but then the light of the eye fades, the shut- 
ters close, and the tenant is gone. 

The crab sloughs its shell and comes for th, to lay for weeks 
by the side of its old house until a new coat of mail hardens up- 
on it, that it may resume the struggle for food, and the fight for 


life. Yet no one would say that the old shell is the crab, or 
even the dead crab. Therefore it is an error which says “ dead 


man.” The only possibility of such is merely a figure of 
speech — he who permits himself to die of his own inertia. 
Strictly speaking man cannot die. 

And so, the general judgment affirms that the Jesus of his- 
tory was the Christ of God. But the world sees the sur- 


face only, and has never distinguished between the casket and 
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the jewel. Jesus of Judea was merely the form which con- 
tained the Christ. In him was “ the word that became flesh 


and dwelt among us.” 
Thus, therefore, we think of Christ : 


First, the external Jesus of history, of whom the world takes 
cognizance, and in whom it believes just as it believes in Alex- 


ander, Cesar, Napoleon. 
Second, Jesus the Comforter shedding upon our darkness 


the radiance of the cross, unbarring the gates of death that 
the light from the summer land might stream through into our 


valley of shadows. From this point of view, we see him as the 


soul’s best friend, wiping the tears from every eye, and impart- 
ing to all the bereft of humanity the happy assurance of a grand 
reunion in the world beyond. 


Third, There is yet 4 more interior conception of Christ 


which sees him asa principle. A view that strips off all im- 
portance, and silences the manifold disputes concerning him. 
His ante-natal derivation ; his divine or human nature ; the 


alleged discrepancies of his history — foolish and unlearned 


questions are they all before the overshadowing grandeur of 
this interior faith. It supersedes all controversies, rends the 
veil that curtains the hereafter, and lifts the fog from a thou- 


sand questions more complicated than the gordian knot. 


God’s work is all done by development. In all things we 
behold first that which is natural, and afterwards that which is 
spiritual. From the surface to the interior, from the crude to 


the refined, from the faintest conception to ultimate fruition, 
just as the bud exfoliates to the flower. It is all God’s work, 
and just as certain of bringing forth the end in all the glory 
of millenial triumph, as the butterfly is certain of coming forth 
from his shroud, or the fruit is of ripening from the blossom. 

The early disciples evidently entertained the same or simi- 
lar views of their master. At first they saw him as Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Nazarene of history, just as the world saw him 
then, and just as it sees him now. They followed him, as the 
world follows a leader, for the loaves and fishes of office, in the 
literal kingdom which they supposed he had come to set up. 
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But on the fatal night of the betrayal, the scales fell from their 
eyes, and this view dissolving, they next beheld him as the 


Comforter in their risen Lord ; and this, in turn, gradually fad- 


ing, they understood and spoke of him, ever after, as a princi- 


ple. 
Through the record of his life in the New Testament, he is 


spoken of according to his outward appearance, but immedi- 
ately after his death the idea seems to undergo a change. Begin- 


ning with * Acts,’? we find that Peter uses this expression 
concerning him :—‘“ Jesus which before was preached unto 


you.” That he here speaks of a principle rather than of the 


personal Jesus, is plain, because we do not preach persons, but 


principles. Through the “ Epistles,’ we read, ‘* Buried with 
Christ in baptism ;”’ ‘ Crucified with Christ; ‘* Christ the 


end of the law ;” “ Baptised into Christ ;” ‘“ Your bodies, 


members of Christ; and many other similar expressions, 
not one of which has any meaning whatever, if by the word 
Christ we mean merely Jesus of Nazareth —#in other words, 


unless we understand by it a principle rather than a person. 


Inquiring further about this principle we find the following : 
‘“¢ In the beginning was the word, and the word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things were made 


by him, and without him was not anything made that was 


made.” 
The Greek Logos, here rendered * word” has no correspond- 
ent in the English, and should have been transferred to our 


language without change, and then it would have been the 
new English word for the peculiar idea it conveys. 

It is quite manifest to the thinking, that God, being omnis- 
cient, sees as much of the future, as of the past or present. 
With him, there can be no succession of events. He must 
have known all the results of creation, and all the attendant 
circumstances. The sin, the suffering, the injustice, the op- 
pression, the cruelty, the agony, of all time; all the woes of hu- 
manity and all the cries for relief, must have been seen and 
heard in the council that resolved on creation. The plan of 
redemption, the crime of betrayal, the agony of bloody sweat, 
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the torturing cross, the contumacy of sinners, the wiles of Satan 
and his triumphs, all must have been well considered. It was 
a great undertaking, fraught with good or ill to untold mil- 
lions innocent of any will or crime. The great master build- 
er, however, could not begin to build without counting every 
item of the cost. 

Knowing that sin would intervene, and that crime and wrong 
would prevail, he could not have begun the work until he saw 
the way clear to the end; until he saw that sin would give 
up its dead, and man be redeemed from its power. In confir- 
mation of this we read that without this Zogos was not any 
thing made that was made, and therefore we translate the word 
to mean the Redeeming principle or Christ principle. 

Inquiring further we find that the word Christ is always pre- 
fixed by the definite article. It is always “‘ the Christ,” or, as 
we understand it, the Christ principle. By this key we un- 
lock all mystery in the passages quoted, and in all others of sim- 
ilar import. We can “ be baptised into” this Christ principle, — 
and we can “ be buried with it,”’ and it can be “in us the hope 
of glory.” 

Nothing is plainer, than that Jesus was particular to claim 
no originality. He was sent. Whatever he did and said was 
not of himself. He was merely a representative — the repre- 
sentative of a principle. ‘I speak not of myself,” said he, 
‘“‘ but the Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment 
what I should speak.” ‘He that believeth on me, believeth 
not on me but on him that sent me.” 

And this great redeeming Christ principle, was not only in 
the beginning when the morning stars sang together, but “I 
am Alpha and Omega,” the end as well as the beginning. We 
see it as flesh dwelling amongst us, in the life and love of the 
Saviour, in the forgiveness of the cross, and in the soft golden 
light streaming in from the celestial land. We see it as a holy 
effulgence as we scan the intervening ages, occasionally ob- 
scured and sometimes totally eclipsed. But anon it gleams 
forth as a beautiful morning star, until now, in every sect, the 

faithful behold the glory of its triumph in the consummation of 
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-all things. It has given joy and peace to thousands who had 
dong satin the region and shadow of death. And when men 
shall see the Christ principle in every evidence of God’s be- 
ing, in every declaration of the Saviour, and in the otherwise 
-ambiguous expressions of the early disciples, they will behold 
that interior light that will guide them to clearer views of the 
spiritual kingdom. 

Before this great truth all argument is silenced, and all dis- 
yputes fail of their point. They are lost in the great glory of 
which this is the centre. The thousands who cavil about his 
history and deny his divinity, have nothing to say against the 
‘divinity ‘of the principle he represeats. This is sacred to 
every heart. Men may not understand nor believe in his mira- 
cles, but the very religion of our natures makes us understand 
and worship this soul principle as an emanation from God. 
While the intellect of the skeptic will dispute, inch by inch, 
-every dogma of assumption, his heart falls down before “ the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 

The recognition of this truth would save many words of use- 
dess controversy and many a warm heart to the cause of Christ. 
A rose by any other name would be equally as fragrant. 
And by whatever name we recongize the love that calms our 
fears and gives us peace in believing, the effect is the same. 

Christ is a principle. He is the manifestation of the Father’s 
‘glory, the representation of his undying love. The loving ten- 
derness of Jesus was God’s compassion for human souls, and 
nothing short of this will comfort. us in our great griefs. A 
man may, perchance, in fine weather, cross the ocean in an open 
boat; but it cannot be done when storms prevail. So on the 
‘smooth sea of life men can talk brave words about the all 
‘sufficiency of scientific knowledge, but when the storm comes, 
-consternation will displace bravado, and they will cry for help 
while sinking into the depths. 

We love to contemplate the great compassion that flowed 
-out from the Saviour’s heart. We love to think of the meek 
non-resistance that:met provocation half way. We bow with 
ender reverence before the great outburst of forgiveness that 
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constituted the irradiation from the cross. But we should 
never forget that throughout all, Jesus was but the represen- 
tative, the reflex of One greater than he — greater in all that. 
made him great, greater even in the love which renders good 
for evil, and blessing for cursing. 


ARTICLE III. 


Emanuel Swedenborg ; as a Man of Science, a Philosopher, 
Seer and Uheologian. 


Part II. 


SWEDENBORG’S angels are no mere fancy flitting creatures. 
with wings, holding an intermediate rank between God and 
humanity, but veritable men and women who have been born’ 
in the flesh on this or some other of the planets, and passed 
on, as we may pass, to heavenly perfection. They live, in. 
general, near the earth they once inhabited, for here they can 
associate most agreeably with those of like constitution and 
habits. 

Again, the outward scenery of this world of souls assumes a 
distinctive hue and character, corresponding to the various. 
inhabitants. And this also is an outbirth from their spiritual 
states. As this world of matter is an outbirth from certain 
spiritual entities which have here taken form and fixity, so the 
external scenery of the spiritual world is a representative and 
living creation, an objective realization of what is within. 
Thus the subjective is never without its objective; for, as the 
substance of the spirit is forever exhaling, like caloric or elec- 
tricity, and is thus thrown out from God through the myriads 
of the immortals, it not only takes form, but color also, and 
size and proportions, in the multitudinous objects of spiritual 
creation. The only difference between the spiritual and ma- 
erial worlds is, in the latter these objects become fixed in na- 
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ture ; in the former they are constantly varying, like a shifting 
panorama, according to the varying states of the inhabitants. 
In heaven, it is with all variety of beauty; in hell, with all 
variety of deformity. 

First, in the individual. The good spirit is invariably 
handsome. Beautiful are the forms and faces of the angels. 
The evil spirit is invariably as ugly looking as it is ugly in 
‘ character. So also it is in this world, if we could only see it, 
for th2 face of the body is very different from the face of the 
spirit. The face of the body is derived from a fleshly parent- 
age, and frequently belies the wearer of it. The face of the 
spirit is a correct external embodiment and representative of 
the interior affections and thoughts. Hence homely people 
are frequently handsome in interiors, and this is said in regard 
even to form; and so it comes to pass, even in natural life, 
where other circumstances are equal, where hereditary and 
fleshly influences have not marred or unbecomingly shaped 
the exterior, that good people are generally the best look- 
ing, and that the features of homely people are fre- 
quently forgotten, in recognition of the beauty of the 
spirit which shines through. That shining through is no 
mere abstraction ; it is a spiritual discernment of character 
and form. 

To pass now from this form of the individual spirit to the. 
outward scenery that surrounds all spirits, the moral is no.. 
less striking and admonitory. In heaven, there are beauties . 
unnumbered and wonderful. The pen is inadequate to de-. 
scribe the surrounding scenery of the good spirit, who dwells. 
in the Eden of his own regenerated affections. There is the. 
renovated and refined earth; palaces of splendor, and houses 
of visible joy ; ever-blooming gardens of delight, forests of gran- 
deur, greves of quiet beauty, vocal with the songs of birds, 
whose clime is the genial sphere of angelic sympathy, whose 
every note is of intelligence and love; doves, swans, eagles, 
birds of paradise, rich in the colors of those heavenly tropics ; 
all the noble, good, gentle, and useful animals; fountains of 
pure and chrystal water ; seas of majestic quietness and gran-- 
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deur, which are the boundaries of those heavens ; skies of sur- 
passing glory and loveliness, beaming with the pure, white, 
silvery light of Divine Truth, or the softened, flame-colored, 
golden light of the Divine Love, whigh pervades the celestial 
heavens with a holy warmth, and from which are visible the 
societies of other and still distant heavens, which shine like 
stars in the far off empyrean. ; 

Such is a faint description, according to Swedenborg, of the 
objective scenery of heaven. Turn we now to hell, and the 
whole outbirth of those deformed souls is as deformed as the 
interiors whence it all emanated. The evil spirit is surround- 
ed with his own dark and sin-smitten world. His dwelling is 
amid wild beasts of every description, the exact forms and em- 
bodiments of his own evil affections. Bears, wolves, and all 
ravenous and destructive animals; snakes, crocodiles, and all 
noxious and venomous reptiles; owls, bats, and all birds of 
darkness, the spiritual creation of his own evil thoughts ; with 
a sterile and poisonous earth, and a gloomy and threatening © 
sky, and a tempestuous sea; even as the Scriptures say of 
Babylon, with a meaning grounded in these same correspond- 
ences, — ‘* Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there.” This is by no means to be 
understood as a merely figurative speech. These are the very 
outbirths and realities of hell. They are, in their real causes, 
subjective, but they appear in all the substantiality of objective 
existence. 

Another peculiarity of Swedenborg’s philosophy is the or- 
ganization of all heaven into a Grand Societary Man. This 
is indeed a primary essential of his system. As the differ- 
ent.members of the individual body make one person, so 
each person is a member of the Man Universal. And in the 
heavens there are those who, in their functional capacity, cor- 
respond to all parts of a man. There are some who consti- 
tute the head of the Grand Man, that is, who perforin those 
offices in heaven, which, in a human body, belong properly to 
the head ; there are some who constitute the neck, the breast, 
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the abdomen ; the arms, legs, and feet; the skin, hair, and 
nails ; the interior viscera, heart, lungs, kidneys, pancreas, and 
all the minute fibres of the human system, with all the 
external senses. Thus, there are myriads of spirits who go to 
make up the head, myriads more to make a foot, and so of the 
other parts of the body. 

Thus, heaven is supremely human. The cause of all this 
is, that God himself is infinite Man, and his heaven is an out- 
birth from Himself. Wonderful to relate, our author had a fe- 
licitous way of knowing to what part of the Grand Man the 
spirits who approached him belonged. For when a spirit of 
the province of the brain approached him, or any particular 
portion of the brain, he was made sensible of the influx into 
the corresponding part of his own body. When a liver spirit 
approached him, he felt a peculiar affection of the liver. When 
a spirit of the mouth, or of the lips, came to him, it was mani- 
fest by a perceptible influx into the delicate foldings and fibres 
of the lips. So throughout this wonderful Humanity. From 
operations into the brain, lungs, heart and kidneys, and the 
corresponding respirations and movements occasioned thereby, 
it was made manifest to Swedenborg, that heaven, or the 
Grand Man, had cardiac pulses and respirations ; — thus, that 
tne grand fact was conspicuous, of one, living, perfectly organ- 
ized Man, made up of myriads of individual men, as, accord- 
ing to our author’s philosphy, each tongue in the human body 
is made up of an infinity of little tongues ; each heart, of in- 
numerable little hearts; and so througout the entire man. 
Thus, in a more magnificent sense than ever dreamed of, the 
cause of humanity is identified with the universal heaven. 

When a man dies on earth, according to this system, he 
passes into the spiritual world, and is situated in respect to its 
various parts, as food is circumstanced in respect to the hu- 
man body. He passes into the stomach of the great world of 
souls! for here all come at first, and are prepared either for 
situations in the Grand Man or out of it. So long as they are 
only in the stomach, as food not yet assimilated to the body, 
they are not yet properly in the Grand Man. This great 
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stomach is what the ‘ World of Spirits” corresponds to, which 
is intermediate between the heavens and the hells. Here, all 
are prepared for their final states. And as food is first re- 
ceived into tke stomach, and is there penetrated by the gastric 
juices, and separated, and conveyed either as healthy chyle in- 


to the veins and solid portions of the body, or cast out as ex- 
crementitious, so are all human spirits. They with whom the 
principle of good has predominated, after undergoing the sep- 
arating, purifying process of the spiritual stomach, pass into 


that portion of the Grand Man, or heaven, to which they be- 
long, and for which they have the most affinity. They with 
whom evil has predominated, so as to become the ruling prin- 
ciple of their lives, after being received into the stomach, are 


hence rejected into the intestines, and at length into the rec- 
tum, where the first hell is, and lastly are cast out and become 
as excrements ! 

We confess to a distaste for this part of the system. That 


is, we reject the finality. This may be all true while it lasts, © 


but it cannot be eternal, as God is eternal. It should be ob- 
served, however, that these terms are ail used corresponden- 
tially, and that they do not imply so gross a meaning as would 


first appear to the uninitiated student. For even hell itself, 
according to the spirit and teaching of Swedenborg, is but the 


choice of all who are. there,—is but their own life’s love real- 
ized in eternity ; and is really, in its essence and occupation, 


but the “ heaven of bad men.” 
But, taking the matter in any sense, it is an outrage upon 


_ all reason and truth, to consider a portion of the human fam- 
ily as eternal ‘“‘ excrement’’ in the universe of God. And, by 
the way, Swedenborg’s analogy here refutes his own conclu- 


sion. For itis perfectly well known that all effete and refuse 


matter is so only for a time — is subject to the everlasting law 
of decomposition and re-composition, and re-incorporation into 
new and healthy organic creations. Take a human body, for 


instance. That which is given off from it is so changed, and 


purified, and transformed in the great laboratories of Nature, 
as to appear again. in fruits and vegetables, and finally in the 
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healthy body of man. So of lost. and impure spirits in the 


spiritual worlds. By the full: strength of Swedenborg’s anal- 
ogy, they may pass the round of expulsion from the Grand Man 
of the universe, and, after the dissolution and destruction of 
all their evils, they may return in orderly process to the Grand 
Man again. It is the carrying out of this simple analogy 
which destroys the whole conclusion of Swedenborg, if taken 
as a finality in the eternal world. 

It.is worthy of note, however, how precisely systematic our 
author is in his pre-eminently human disposal of the whole 
human race. For while heaven is one Grand Man, composite 
of all order and beauty, hell is one Monstrous Man, compact 
_ of all spiritual diseases. And this Monstrous man, organized 
from head to foot in the reverse order of heaven, is the Devil 


and Satan of the true theology ! 
Concerning. that wonderful personage, the adorable founder of 
the Christian faith, our author has professedly untied the Gor- 


dian Knot of ages of controversy, by declaring his absolute 
and supreme Divinity, finited only to human appearance, in 


which is a trinity, not of persons, but of principles. But we 
cannot enter into this subject here. 


The ‘ Last Judgment,” he says, took place in 1757; at 
which time, a general outclearing and reduction to order was 


made in the World of. Spirits,—the good elevated to heaven, 
the wicked cast into hell, and a New Heaven instituted of all 
who should acknowledge the one Lord of heaven and earth. 


These were all, both Pagan and Christian, who, from the first 
coming of the Lord, had lived a life of faith and charity. From 


this New Heaven is to descend the New Church, of which our 
-author claims to be the chosen Scribe and Herald, and which 


is to be the last and most perfect form of Christianity, to en- 


‘dure forever. Before this Last Judgment, it is asserted by 


Swedenborg, thé World of Spirits was so full of evil, that the 
influx from heaven to earth was greatly obstructed; but by 


the dispersion of this evil host, truth could again descend in 
its purity to the minds of men ; and to this cause must be as- 


cribed, say his followers, not only the religious reformation, but 
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the wonderful increase of scientific and philosophic truth which: 


has blessed the world for the last hundred years. 
Another important doctrine in the system of Swedenborg- 


is that of Marriage. Rising above all legal anactments,. 


above all mere passion, circumstance, externality of the 

natural world, we are treated to a marriage of souls 

for eternity. All things in nature are paired. There are the 
two sexes to humanity and to all animals ; two halves to every 
part of the human and animal system; two eyes, two cheeks, 

two lips, two arms and legs ; two lobes to the brain, two to the- 
lungs, two parts to every one of the internal viscera ; and even 

those which appear as one, are frequently in two distinct di-- 
visions, united by acommon covering. So in the lower na- 

tures, in the shell-fish, which open with two shells; in the- 
leaves of plants, in seeds also, which separate into halves ; and 

even in the mineral kingdom, how completely magical, how 

similar to the exercise of affection and choice, is the action of 
chemical affinities! Particles of matter, like the great principles’ 
of the Divine and human nature, are united upon the male and: 
female principles. ' “‘ Behold,” saith the Son of Sirach, “ all 

things are double one against another, and God hath made 
nothing imperfect.” 

Now there must be a reason for this. And that reason is: 
found in the two chief attributes of the divine Mind — Love: 
and Wisdom ; for these include all the other attributes. Pow- 
er is nothing but Love and Wisdom in actuation ;-and Jus- 
tice, Mercy, Goodness and Truth are but modifications and 
outbirths of the one only Essence, whose nature is Love, and 
whose form is Wisdom. 

Here, then, is the foundation of all this duality in nature. 
It is the dual unity of the Divine Mind. Creation is an out- 
birth from Deity. It must, therefore, image the Deity, from 
its greater to its lesser parts. Every where and forever, it: 
takes two to make one. Nothing stands alone, in a cold, soli-- 
tary individuality. Every perfect individual is a dual unity.. 
The proceeding sphere of such a duality is the third element, or 
that which gives the trinity also, which is observable in nature- 


7 
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Now, therefore, man and woman are similarly married from 


eternity to eternity. They are parts of the Eternal Substance. 
Not parts of God, now that they are separated and born out 
from Him, but they were originally, and are now, parts of the 


eternal substance. As germs, or monads, or married particles 


of that Substance, from eternity they existed in divine and se- 
cret amity. Male and female, they belonged to each other. 


They separated, in coming out through nature, into individual, 
conscious existence. Thus, as saith the devout Watts, with as 
much philosophy as poetry :— 


“The mighty Power that formed the mind, 
One mold for every two designed, 
And blessed the new-born pair; 
‘This be a match for this, He said; 
Then down He sent the souls He made, 
To seek their bodies here. 


But parting from their warm abode, 

They lost their fellows on the road, 
And never joined their hands! 

Oh! cruel chance and crossing fates, 

Our heaven-born souls have lost their mates 
On earth’s cold, barren sands.” 

Verily so. To sinful nature is chargeable the confusion of 
the married world. In the beginning we are assured it was 
not so. The pairs have mismated. But the great fact that 
they were together, in germal unity, from the beginning of 
things, coupled in the substance of the eternal Divinity, is the 
reason why, when harmony is restored, they again find each 
other, on earth or in heaven. Marriage, then, is inevitable as 
Fate. The free-will of the parties is of course seen and con- 
sulted from eternity, bound up in the germ of destiny, and 
exercised in consistency with this destiny. They who belong 
together thus come together. Itisof thespirit only. Christ’s 
words respecting no marriage in heaven have a spiritual mean- 
ing consistent with this truth. } 

Not content with exploring the science and philosophy of 
this world, and piercing the secrets of éternity, we find our 
author next, on a tour of exploration to the different planets 
of our solar system. The telegraphic wires of the spirit out- 
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run all space ; and the genius, manners, customs, occupations, 
situation in the Grand Man, of the inhabitants of each planet,— 
and further yet, to other systems and other earths, — the men 
and the women, the temples, habitations, household operations, 
soil and productions, vice and virtue, and even the marriage 
observances, of these far distant dwellers in the material 
universe, become the matter of the same calm and familiar 
treatment. , 

But we must have done with these meagre sketches. How 
wonderful is this man! And how many problems are wrapped 
up in him, and yet to be solved in him to the apprehension of 
all, of the character and capacities of the human mind! For, 
amid all the mystery, sec how the facts and the mysteries, 
how extremes meet. Take, for example, the foremost and 
most prominent objection to Swedenborg; which is, that he 
was a mystic and a visionary. And what do these words mean ? 
Simply that he cannot be guaged by certain measures that are 
applied to him. Simply that he has passed the boundaries — 
of ordinary knowledge, saw with other eyes than we can use, 
and is quite out of sight to those who would fain claim the 
most transparent rationality. In this sense Newton is a mystic 
to the schoolboy who has only mastered the first rudiments of 
science. Bacon, and Locke, and Cuvier, and the Mathemati- 
cians, all are mystics to those who have not scaled the heights 
which they have. But in the science of mind, confused as that 
science is to those who have no surer light than the feeble 
taper of their own consciousness, why should not a profound 
and original genius, a clear-seer, be mystical? He who should 
see the farthest would be most mystical to a sensual and super- 
ficial age. But our Seer is called a mystic because he pro- 
fessed to see into the spiritual world, and to converse with . 
angels. He is also called a mystic because he proposed to un- 
fold another sense than that of the letter, from the contents 
of the Holy Word. ‘ut if there is another world — and 
people generally are’ mightily waking up to the fact that there 
is—then*a man who should see into it most thoroughly, 
by a wise and beneficent appointment, is no mystic. We are 
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the. mystics who do not believe in it, or who cannot under- 
stand it, and who grope continually, all through this life, in 
perplexity for the “ great secret.” It is preposterous that a 
superabounding quantity of light should procure for a man the 
charge of mysticism. He is. the greater mystic who fails to see 
it. To him the clouds are thickest. 

‘“‘ Tt puts us out of patience,” says one, “ to hear the enter- 
prising traveller to a far country termed a mystic, for giving a 
plain account of things heard and seen, while Grub. Street 
philosophers, who never stir from their tripod stools, and make 
heavens out of their own heads, claim the whole of day-light 
to themselves, and even talk of ‘their spiritual experiences, 
meaning only their sedentary straining to find out facts with- 
out the trouble, or the ability, of going to them.” 

Take, for instance, the abstract question of Immortality. 
How much arguing, and speculating, and reasoning from the 
analogies of nature, have been expended upon this question ! 
Here comes one who professes largely to have seen it. For 
thirty years, the inhabitants of the spiritual world were his 
familiar, household guests. We should as soon think of proy- 
ing the nose on our face, as, in the presence of such. facts, 
writing a discourse to prove immortality. Once for all the 
question is killed. And whether Swedenborg was right or not, 
in all points, nothing is more clear than that, our Catos and 
Platos, and all our great lights and philosophers, are “ in- 
effectual because not visionary ;”’ just the same as the discovery 
of a new planet, when it once swims into the glass of the 
astronomer, will settle a thousand theories and conjectures, 
which have hitherto been uncertain and mystical. 

So much for Swedenborg asa Mystic. Next we come to 
true Poetry. And here also is the solution of a problem wherein 
ages yet have failed to satisfy us. Who has not felt, in all high- 
est poetry, the element of the supernatural? Nay, what true 
poet has been able to do without it? By right, by nature, it 
trenches on the spiritual world. Its very “ inspiration,” with- 
out which it would hardly have a name to live, refers us often to 
that world for its source. Hence, too, the prophetic charac- 
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ter of the poet. He really lives, in his true state and strength, 
a degree beyond this dark mortality, and puts forth feelers 
into a higher sphere. From Virgil to Dante, and from Dante 
to Shakspeare, and before and after them, what one element 
has been inwrought more powerfully than others, and fur- 
nished the playground for the most effective acts? Take out 
all the sylphs, and sprites, and fiends, and demi-gods, and 
heroes, and angels, from the invisible world, and where would 
be the great epics of the master-minds of earth? Subtract the 
spirit world from Milton, and what would he be? The “ Para- 
dise Lost’ is nearly all Seership. And from Shakspeare make 
the like excision, and neither Macbeth nor Hamlet would 
charm the world so again. An essential element of fiction, 
too, is this hold upon the supernatural existence. In all lit- 
erature, of all nations, if we could but make the erasure of 
this element from it, what dryness and barrenness would go 
_ forth upon its pages! And even where there is no faith, 


‘* Yet still the heart doth need a language, 
Still doth the old instinct bring back the old names ;”’ 


and now what does poetry need; or rather, what is that 
highest and best poetry, which the soul can regard and cherish 
as its own, most appropriately? Is it not the things of a veri- 
table and matter-of-fact Seership? And what a quantity of 
costly artificial jingle, and verse of higher aim, would be shorn 
of its power to charm, did men only live within the veil, and 
were they more familiar with the immortal poem of their own 
existence! As Emerson truly says, “ Melodious pocts shall 
become as hoarse as street ballads, when once the key note of 
nature and spirit is sounded.” As an example, every one has 
felt at least the partial analogy which there must be between 
the natural and spiritual worlds. Every man can be objective 
at times, and talk of flowing streams and crystal waters, and 
the. gardens and paradises, the fruitage and the beauty of 
heaven. — It breaks forth from Milton thus : — 


‘*Though what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein, 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought. 


And from Wordsworth thus :— 
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‘Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty. More pellucid streams, - 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, that sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.’ 


These are true inspirations. But when Swedenborg, from 
actual sight, presents in plain language the detailed, philoso- 
phic truth of all this, illustrated by the law of correspondence, 
it has a mystic and a dreamy air to such as are most alive to 
superficial, conjectural poetry, and most asleep over the sub- 
lime verities of a future existence. There must be, to make 
such poetry tolerable, an element of skepticism init. Any 
thing more than guesswork spoils both the poetry and the truth 
of it. 

But the age of a loftier poetry isat hand. The key-note of 
nature and spirit is sounded! As sure as the first flush of 
morning light upon the hill-tops, shall we ere long enter upon 

,an age when heaven shall be truly opened, and a fresh, full, 
living afflatus, descend upon the open vision of the Seer and 
Poet united. : 

Again, as to Art, and Science, and Medicine. Is it not all 
tending to refinement ? trenching even upon the spiritual, in 
fine, magic processes of superior skill — drawing, painting by 
sunlight, operation upon the electric organism, upon the soul 
itself, from whence come cwres to the body, and in 
thought communications across continents and oceans, by in- 
stantaneous procedure? Whence is it that Boston and Liver- 
pool may thus commune in spaceless conversations ? What is 
it all but a gradual transforming even of the material world 
into spiritual characteristics? Might we not read in it a proph- 
ecy of what is to come? When the solid earth itself becomes 
spiritual, what may we not expect from the heavens? And 
when this same Swedenborg, by dint of soul powers common 
to humanity, annihilated the distance between Gottenburgh 
and Stockholm, (some three hundred miles) and told correct- 
ly what was going on there— how the fire was raging and 
where it had stopped, shall we deny all power. to go to the 
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spirit world, which is far nearer than any space to be meas- 
ured by miles? 

But it is no mere clairvoyance, or spiritual clap-trap, that 
we have here, although Swedenborg possessed the powers which 
are included in this lesser gift. The greater comprehends the 
lesser, but the lesser does not comprehend the greater. The 
distinction is made by him between the opening of the “ spir- 
itual sight,” and the opening of the “ spiritual degree of the 
mind.” Every one comes into spiritual sight atdeath. Both 
fools and philosophers, children and adults, alike see with the 
eye‘ of the soul as soon as they are disencumbered of the body. 
But they do not all have wisdom. One reason is, they are 
merely natural. They have not the spiritual degree of the 
mind opened. As to our author’s claim for this distinction, it 
is for those to judge who can best appreciate his singular pro- 
fundity and his far-reaching vision. His bravery is terrific. 
His coolness and persistency are overpowering. His her- 
oism — if that can be called heroism which marches through 
no earthly land, to conquer no earthly foe, but ventures upon 
territory of more awful travel, through sights and scenes which 
would bleach the lips of common heroes — was the most dar- 
ing and sublime. How else could he have outlived that tre- 
mendous presence, the very fancy of which, for thirty years, 
would startle any common man from the contemplation ? His 
pretensions are unprecedented. He boldly affirms that the 
Lord has chosen him, and qualified him from infancy, to re- 
veal the doctrines of the New Church, known as the New Jer- 
usalem. Rev. xxi. And surely, never were such pretensions 
backed by a more goodly array of virtue, piety, simplicity, and 
scope of interior powers. Serene, calm, unswerving from his 
path of discovery and revelation, we never find him out of pa- 
tience ; we look in vain for the slightest evidence of enthusiasm 
or fanaticism ; his coolness and tranquility are almost oppres- 
sive. If‘liis indignation is ever excited, it is only for the dog- 
ma of “faith alone.” And if not wholly convinced of his doc- 
trines, we at least rise from the perusal of his pages, with the 
determination to “walk the path of life from Dan to Beersheba.”’ 
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Such'a man of course had his oddities and peculiarities. He 
went to church but very seldom, for he had no peace there, he 
said, on account of spirits who continually contradicted what 
the preacher said. He was absent-minded to the things of this 
world, as a matter of course ; and it would often show itself in 
matters of dress. He appeared once at a party with one shoe- 
buckle of plain silver, and the other set with precious stones, 
greatly to the amusement of the young ladies of the party. 
He would sometimes lift his hat in the street, apparently to 
individuals, when nobody passed. His explanation was that 
some recognized spirit had met him, and it was but right he 
should make his respects. In his diet, he was abstemious to 
the last. ‘“ Kat not so much,” was the motto over the portals 
of his Seership, and he adhered to it faithfully tothe end. He 
abstained from animal food, and lived chiefly upon fruits and 
vegetables. His practice was to sleep when nature demanded 
it, without regard to night or day. He often labored through 
the whole night, and had no stated periods of repose. In con- 
versation, he was not fluent, having a slight impediment in his 
speecli; but when he did speak, it was with marked impres- 
siveness and effect. His manners were those of a nobleman and 
gentleman. He was never married, but was once enamored 
‘of a young damsel of eighteen, ‘ beautiful and accomplished,” 
who, for some strange reason, could not reciprocate the love of 
the philosopher, and he resolved never to make a second at- 
tempt. When asked by his friend Tuxen, what obstacle pre- 
vented the marriage, he answered, “‘ She wouldn’t have me.” 
Fortunate, perhaps, it was for tlie world; for how could he 
have gone through with those prodigious labors, with the cares 
of a family, and the necessary diversion of his thoughts into 
worldly channels? As a compensation for this, however, in 
his old age he assured the relatives of the then deceased ob- 
ject of his affections that he could commune with her in the 
spirit world whenever he pleased. He is reported to have said, 
also, that he had seen his allotted partner in the spirit world, 
and that she was waiting for him there. 

He wrote to the enormous amount of sixty volumes ; thirty 
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scientific and philosophical, and thirty theological. He is re- 
ported to have said, that in about one hundred years from his 


time, the doctrines and truths which he taught would begin to 
a good extent to prevail. 
Truly, we have fallen upon significant times! The powers 


of the heavens and the earth seem to be shaken ; and whatever 


shall exist for the future, it will be impossible to exclude Swe- 
denborg from a large share in it. We may be excused for 
certain partialities, but we risk nothing in saying that he was 


certainly one of the greatest, the wisest, and the most illumined 


of men. Alas for the sanity that pronounces such men in- 
sane. 


ARTIGLE IV. 


Biblical Interpretation from the Apostolic Age to the time of 


Origen. 


IRENZUS, TERTULLIAN and CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA are the 
supereminent names in the Christian literature of the century 


between Justin Martyr and Origen. Their writings, though 
presenting a variety of subjects and diversity of method, skill 
and spirit, bear in common the marks of the great controversy 


with Gnosticism in which the church was struggling -during 


this period. This is especially true of Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
whose magna opera were written in defence of the traditional 
doctrines of the church against the chiefs of the heretics. We 


are here concerned with the controversy only in its influence 


on the hermeneutical theories of the theologions who were 
caught in its stress, and driven by its force to examine the 
grounds of their faith in relation to the exigencies of the 


times. 


It was in this controversy with heresy that the church 
fathers were made to see the danger of arbitrary and fanciful 
interpretations of Scripture, and learned that Allegorizing is a 
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two-edged sword. The Gnostic perversions of Scripture called 
out the earnest opposition of Ireneus and Tertullian ; and it 


is in the writings of these fathers that we note the first at- 
tempt to formulate a theory of hermeneutics, to descend out of 
the air and find such firm standing-ground for the explanation 


of the Scriptures as they needed in the sore stress of contro- 


versy. ‘ A sound mind,” says Irenes, “ will eagerly meditate 
on those things which God has placed in the power of man- 


kind and subjected to our knowledge . . . such as are 


clearly and unambiguously expressed in the Scriptures, And 


therefore the parable ought not to be adapted to ambiguous expres- 
sions.”” ‘To apply expressions which are not clear or evident 
to the interpretation of the parables, such as every one discov- 


ers for himself as inclination leads him, is absurd.”! We 
should not reject the true God, he says, because we cannot 
find explanation of all things that are the objects of our study 
in the Bible. So, we shall preserve our faith, if we leave some 


questions in the hands of God; all Scripture will be found 
consistent ; the statements whose meaning is clear shall serve 
to explain the parables ; and through the many diversified ut- 
terances of Scripture there shall be heard one harmonious 


melody, de.” 

Tertullian frequently insists on the hermeneutical principle 
that nothing in the Bible is to be literally applied without re_ 
gard to the special sense and the special reference.? There is 


a manifest. eadeavor to formulate a scientific principle in sey- 


eral of his utterances on the subject of interpretation. ‘‘ Many 
things,’’ he says, ‘“‘ are figuratively intimated by enigmas, alle- 
gories &c., and must be understood in a different sense from 


the literal description. For we both read of the mountains 


dropping down new wine, and of a land flowing with milk and 
honey.’’** Again he says, *‘if the prophets had spoken all 


things by images, the images themselves could not have been 


distinguished, had not the truths been proclaimed from which 
the images. might be portrayed. And therefore, if all are fig- 


1 Adv. Haer. ii. 27, 1. 2 Ib. 28, 2, 3. 3 Neander, Antignostikus. 
4 Adv. Marcionem iii 5. 
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ures [as some asserted] what will become of the things of which 
they are the figures ?”’® Of Marcion and Valentine, he says: 


“One perverts the Scriptures with the hand, another their 


meaning by his expositions . . . Marcion openly used the 
knife, yet Valentine took away more and added more, by re- 


moving the proper meaning of every particular word, g-c.° 
In the necessities of this Gnostic Controversy it was also 


sought to establish as a hermeneutical principle the traditional 
interpretation, by appeal to the faith handed down through the 


churches from the Apostles. This is called by Irenzus the 
Rule of Truth («a»wrris andes) and by Tertullian, the Rule 
of Faith (regula fidet), and is appealed to by both against the 
Gnostic as a test or standard of interpretation, while the for- 
mer in one passage seems to put it on an equality with the 
New Testament books in value and importance.’ This appeal 
to tradition was doubtless regarded as adding no inconsidera- 
ble weight to the argument with the heretic, when the endless 
arraying of Scripture against Scripture was felt to be unsatis- 
factory. -It was, moreover, rendered necessary by a similar 
proceeding on the part of the Gnostics themselves. This reg- 
gula veritatis was not only regarded as the test of all interpre- 
tations, but, according to Irenzeus, he who possessed it had the 
key to the true understanding of the Scriptures. ‘ He,” says 
this father, ‘‘ who possesses firmly in himself the rule of truth 
(zor xavdva tis wdyOevts) which he received at his baptism will 
know the words, expressions and parables of the Scriptures.®” 
Again the same writer says that “ The true yraows is the doc- 
trine of the Apostles and the original system of the church in 
the whole world, and the express image of the body of Christ, 
according to the succession of bishops, to whom they (the 
apostles) delivered that church which is in every place.” In 
case of a dispute on any question, Irenzus asks, “ought we 


5 De Resurr. Carn. 20. 6 De Praesc. adv. Haeret. 88 

7 Adv. Haer., iii, 4,1,2. This is not surprising in one who stood so near the, source 
of tradition, one in whose time the evangelical and apostolical writings must have been 
rare and accessible to but few. Compare Baur, Vorlesungen iiber Dogmengesch. I. 1, 
S. 367. 
8 See Ireneeus, Adv. Haer. iii, 2, 1. 9b I. 
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not to have recourse to the most ancient churches, in which 
the apostles lived, and take from them what is certain and 


clear?” If no writings had been left, he adds, should we not 


have followed the order of tradition? Then he goes on to re- 
late how many barbarians who have had only this tradition 
and no written word, are eminent for Christian faith and pie- 


ty, and who, if any one were to preach to them the inventions 
of the heretics, would stop their ears and flee from the blas- 
phemous address.° 

The more vehement and less cautious Tertullian employed 
this principle of the authority of tradition in interpretation — 
his regula fidei — with characteristic thoroughness and strin- 
gency. The heretics, he saw, were exercising a dangerous in- 
fluence by their arguments from the Scriptures. They wea- 
ried the strong, caught the weak, and dismissed the wavering 
with a doubt. Argument with them on this ground, then, 
could be productive of no good, but must rather be harmful. 
With all your skill in the Scriptures you will make no prog- 
ress, when everything that you maintain is denied on the oth- 
er side, and whatever you deny is maintained— you lose your 
breath and gain nothing but vexation from their blasphemy. 
Therefore, as the Scriptures belong to the Christians and can 
only be truly interpreted according to the tradition of the 
church, Tertullian at one stroke cuts the knot of the difficulty 
by excluding the heretic, on “ apostolical authority,” from all 
use of the Scriptures.in discussion, and deprecates on the 
same authority” all argument with them whatever. Whatthe 
apostles preached, that is, what Christ revealed, ought not to 
be proved otherwise than by the same apostolic churches which 
the apostles themselves founded by means of their personal, 
viva voce, preaching and afterwards by epistles. Every doc- 
trine that agrees with these churches is to be accounted truth, 
and that which is contrary to them is a priori false.” The 


10 Tb. iii. 4. ' 

11 J, Tim. vi. 8. 4; Tit. iii. 10. Though one can not refrain from asking by what 
sort of hermeneutics he derives sucha principle from these words of the most argu- 
mentative of the apostles. 

12 De Praesc. adv. Haeret. 15-22. 
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rule of faith is altogether one, the only unchangeable, unalter- 
able rule.% 

These illustrations show, as far as it can be definitely de- 
scribed, the hermeneutical stand-point of Ireneus and Tertul- 
lian. These writers present the first examples of an attempt 
to establish a sober and exact hermeneutics, or at least, of a 
groping in that direction. They must have heen far in ad- 
vance of their age if they had been able to do more than this; 
more than human, if, under such influences and with such 
advantages, they should have so far outstripped Philo and 
Justin Martyr as to anticipate Ernesti ;—less than men, if, in 
such a crisis when the very existence of the Christian church 
was at stake they could have forgotten the conflict and the 
threatened overthrow of their faith in philosophic repose and 
the study of theological science,— could have hesitated to 
deal the sturdiest blows with the best weapons at their com- 
_mand. Accordingly it is not surprising that instead of the 
grammatical and historical, they had recourse to the tradition- 
al and theological methods, and that in their hermeneuti- 
cal proceedings generally they remind us too often of their im- 
mediate predecessors. 

The distinguishing and constant fault of these interpreters 
is a passion for words, and is exemplified in the avidity with 
which they seize upon one that suits their purpose, and the 
ingenuity with which they manipulate it until it yields the 
desired sense. A similar method is .employed in the treat- 
ment of entire passages, and little or no regard is paid to the 
context, the historical position and design of the writer, and 
similar considerations without, which a correct hermeneutics 
became a matter of chance. We rarely find in these writers 
an interpretation systematically undertaken and carried out 
to a logical conclusion. In the stress of controversy the pas- 
sion for proof-texts excluded sober judgment. and scientific 
method ; while in questions that were not in dispute, such as 
those that belong to eschatology, prejudice, educational bias, 


18 This regula fidei, as laid down in De Velandis Virg., 1. seems to have been essen. 
the Apostles’ Creed. 
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or tradition furnished the hasty decision, by an uncritical ac- 
cumulation of texts. 

Examples are frequent in Ireneus of an exclusive preoccu- 
pation with the questions at issue in the gnostic controversy 
and with dogmatical theories in general, to such a degree as 
to preclude any other than a polemical or doctrinal view of 
Scripture texts. Thus, in Psalms xxi. 4, where David praises 
Jehovah as the Giver of his life, long life, “* for ever and ever,” 
Ireneus is unable to see that the reference is only to David 
and his life to a good old age, or possibly to the long survival 
of his dynasty, but employs it to prove that God confers im- 
‘mortality on all the grateful and righteous, while he who does 
not recognize the Giver, but is ungrateful, “ deprives himself 
of continuance forever and ever.” So this passage is made to 
prove that immortality is not native, but bestowed." 

Again, this writer’s fondness for seizing on a single word 
and making it the key to the sense of a whole passage is ex- 
emplified in his interpretation of Psalms 1. 3, ‘ God shall come 
openly, our God, and shall not keep silence.” ‘ That is,” in- 
terprets Irenzus, ‘‘ the Son, who came manifested to men, who 
said, ‘I have openly appeared to those who seek me not.’” 
(Isa. Ixv. 1). Now, given the doctrine that “God” and 
“Lord” are used interchangeably in the Old Testament for 
the Father and Son, and it was only needed to catch at the 
word “came,” in the passage from Psalms, to arrive at this 
interpretation, and with the aid of the dogma that the Old 
Testament is throughout Christological, the passage from 
Isaiah is easily brought in to support such an explanation. 
So again Ex. iii. 8, ‘I am come down to deliver this people,” 
is interpreted as the words of Christ, “‘ because it is he who 
descended and ascended for the salvation of men.” In the 
well known passage in which he gives the fanciful proof that 
there can be but four Gospels, the same uncritical Christo- 


14 Adv. Haer. ii. 34,3. Trenzeus did not understand Hebrew, as is evident from Adv. 
Haer. ii. 35, 3, and he is here led into this erroneous interpretation through ignorance 
of the frequent hyperbolical use in that language of the terms expressive of indefinite 
future duration. See De Wette, Commentar iiber. die Psalmen, 8. 149, 5 te Aufl. 

15 Tb. iii. 6, 1, 2. 
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logical interest appears as follows: “As David also said, en- 
treating his [the Son’s] manifestation, ‘Thou that sittest 
between the cherubim, shine forth.’ For the cherubim, too, 
were four-faced, and their faces were images of the dispensa- 
tion of the Son of God. For as the Scripture saith, ‘ The first 
living creature was like a lion,’ symbolizing his effectual work- 
ing, his leadership and royal power; the second was like a 
calf, signifying his sacrificial and sacerdotal order; but ‘ the 
third had, as it were, the face of a man,’ —an evident descrip- 
tion of his advent as a human being.” * 

It is, however, quite surprising how a writer, who composed 
his works in the Greek language, could fall into such a mani- 
festly ungrammatical interpretation as that given by Irenzus 
of 2 Cor. iv. 5, “In whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them that believe not.” In order to refute the 
gnostic doctrine of a God of this world subordinate to the 
Supreme God, which was, it seems, supposed to be supported 
by this passage, he explains in this way: “If any one read — 
thus: ‘In whom God,’ then pointing it off, and making a 
slight interval, and at the same time read also the rest in one 
clause, ‘hath blinded the minds of them of this world who 
believe not,’ he shall find out the true sense. . . . And 
he | Paul] says, ‘the unbelievers of this world,’ because they 
shall not inherit the future age of incorruption.” 

In like manner he supposes Paul to have anticipated in 
other passages the gnostic heresy, and to have written with its 
refutation in view. Hence the following interpretation of 
Rom. v. 17, “They shall reign by one, Christ Jesus”: “ It 
follows from this that he [Paul] knew nothing of that Christ 
who flew away from Jesus; nor did he of the Saviour above, 
whom they [the Gnostics] hold to be impossible. For if, in 
truth, the one suffered and the other remained incapable of 
suffering, and the one was born and the other descended upon 
him who was born, and left him again, it is not one, but two, 
that are shown forth.”’® Here the word “one” is seized 
upon and falsely interpreted as employed to enforce against 

16 jii. 11, 8. 7 iii, 7, 1. 18 jii. 16, 9. 
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the Gnostics the doctrine of the unity of the nature of Christ. 
And so in the same place he continues: ‘ He [Paul] declares 
in the plainest manner that the same Being who was laid hold 
of and shed his blood for us, was koth Christ and the Son of 
God, who did also rise, as Paul says: ‘ But at the same time 
it is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen who is even at 
the right hand of God, . . . for, as himself foreseeing, 
through the Spirit, the subdivisions of evil teachers, [with regard 
to the person of Christ] and being desirous of cutting away 
from them all occasions of cavil, he says what has already been 
stated” &c. Interpretations of this character abound through- 
out the third book Adversus Haereses. 

The ty pological standpoint of Irenzus is essentially the same 
as that of Justin Martyr, and many of, his allegorizing inter- 
pretations remind us of the fanciful hermeneutics of the dis- 
tinguished apologist. The story in Judges vi. 37-40, of 
Gideon and the fleece of wool, is allegorized as follows: 
“Gideon, . . . that he might save the people of Israel, 

foreseeing this precious gift [of the Holy Spirit] 
changed his request and prophesied that there would be dry- 
ness on the fleece of wool (a type of the people), on which 
alone at first there had been dew; thus indicating that. they 
should no longer have the Holy Spirit from God, . . . but 
that the dew, which is the Spirit of God who descended upon 
the Lord should be diffused throughout all the earth.” And 
this although it is expressly said (v. 36) that the miracle was 
asked for as a sign to Gideon that God would save Israel by 
his hand from their enemies in the field. He finds the two 
Covenants prefigured in the birth of twins from Thamar (Gen. 
XXXvili. 28s), and in the scarlet sign that was put on the 
hand of one of them, was typified “ the passion of the Just 
One, which was prefigured from the beginning in Abel.” ® 

The predominance of the dogmatic interest in the her- 
meneutics of this writer could alone produce, in connection 
with such allegorizing as the above, the extreme adherence to 


the letter with which he seeks to cxtebitiol from Scripture his 
19 jii. 17, 3. 20 iv. 25, 2. 
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sensuous chiliastic notions. After interpreting Isa. xl. 6 &., 
** The lion shall eat straw like an ox,” &c., as referring to the 
approaching millennial reign of Christ, he proceeds to say: 
‘7 am quite aware that some persons endeavor to refer these 
words to the case of savage men, both of different nations and 
various habits who come to believe, and when they have 
believed, act in harmony with the righteous . . . yetin 
the resurrection of the just the words shall apply to these 
animals mentioned. And it is right, that when the creation 
is restored, all the animals should obey and be in subjection 
to man, and revert to the food originally given by God, 

that is, the productions of the earth. . . . And this 
indicates the large size and rich quality of the fruits. For if 
that animal, the lion, feeds upon straw, of what quality must 
the wheat itself be whose straws shall serve as suitable food 
for lions?” #4 It should be said, however, by way of pallia- 
tion, that in this chiliastic notion and interpretation he was 
following what he believed to be a genuine apostolical tradi- 
tion. For he says that “ the elders who saw John, the disciple 
of the Lord, related that they heard from him how the Lord 
used to teach in regard to these times, and say: ‘ The days 
will come, in which vines will grow having ten thousand 
branches, and in each branch ten thousand twigs, and in each 
twig ten thousand shoots, and in each of the shoots ten 
thousand clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten thousand 
grapes, and every one of the grapes when pressed shall give 
five and twenty metres of wine. . . . In like mannera 
grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand ears, &c. 

And all animals, feeding only on the productions of the earth, 
shall become peaceful and harmonious among each other, and 
be in perfect subjection to man.’ And these things are borne 
witness to in writing by Papias, the hearer of John and a com- 
panion of Polycarp, in his fourth book.” # 


2ly. 33, 4. 

_ =sy. 33, 8,4. In his entire eschatology the same sensuous view prevails, supported 
by a like literalism in interpretation, betraying the utter want of a literary sense. At 

the second coming of Christ, which was near at hand, the dead were to be raised, the 

judgment was to sit, the wicked were to be cast into eternal fire, and for the righteous 
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Tertullian, though in some respects the direct opposite of 
Ireneus, occupied essentially the same hermeneutical stand- 
point. Vehement, eccentric, of unbridled imagination, desti- 
tute of the discrimination that comes of culture, pursuing his 
object with a reckless zeal, he could hardly be otherwise than 
excessively arbitrary and dogmatical in his interpretation of 
Scripture. In contrast with Origen, he stands, says a recent 
writer, on the outmost verge of realism, where it turns toward 
materialism, while the equally gifted, and far more cultivated 
Alexandrian, represents idealism in its contiguity to gnostic 
spiritualism. By virtue of his great ability, positiveness and 
energy, his services to the church of his time were of un- 
deniable value ; but in the twofold capacity of hermeneut and 
theologian, his influence on the development of Christian doc- 
trine has been inappreciably pernicious. 

We note in Tertullian a return to the point of view of 
Justin Martyr regarding the Christology of the Old Testament 
and its interpretation, as well as the exclusive importance of 
. prophecy as a testimony to Christ, The evidence of miracles, 
he says, was not sufficient, for Christ himself deprived it of 
its authority in saying that many false Christs should come, 
and by signs and wonders turn away the very elect. Hence 
an announcement of his coming by the prophets was the in- 
dispensable testimony without which the true Christ would 
have no better attestation than could be claimed by impos- 
ters.4 Procbeding from this point of view, he finds the Old 
Testament, in its only true significance, a collection of types 
pointing to Christ. He ranges freely over it and takes pas- 
. sages at pleasure which afford an opportunity to the fancy for 
inventing resemblances to events in the life of Christ. He 
seems to think it sufficient that a parallel can be found, and 
the earth was to be renewed and glorified, preparatory to the millennial kingdom. In 
support of these views he makes no attempt to expound particular passages but accumu- 
lates texts, as if the sense which he assigns to them were indisputable. He consigns 


the wicked to eternal fire, and yet seems to believe in their annihilation. [See ii. 34, 
8, iii. 7, 1.] For proof of the renovation of the creation he cites Paul in Rom. viii. 21. 


28 Dr. Schaff in Herzog’s Réal-Encyclopiidie, Bd. 15, S. 558. 
% Contra Marc. iii. 3. 
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does not appear to consider that there is need of justifying the 
typical reference, or of taking into account the historical 
origin and relations of the passages. They are Christological 
as a matter of course. He attempts in one place, referred to 
above, to lay down a rule for the interpretation of prophecy, 
which is good as far as it goes, and so long as it is applied 
with literary discrimination ; but he shows of how little use it 
could be to him, by appealing to Deut. xxv. 4, “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” as a proper 
example of “ figure,” “ allegory,” or “ parable.” ” 

The principle, which he considers Christ to have enforced, 
that the law is more profoundly understood as signifying 
spiritual truths by carnal facts, ?° finds numerous illustrations 
in his writings. The two goats which were presented on the 
great day of atonement, figured the two natures of Christ. 
Their similarity was “‘ owing to the Lord’s identity of aspect.” 
One was bound with scarlet and treated with indignity to 
prefigure the passion of Christ, .and so on, after the style of 
Justin.” Marcion’s exceptions to the current explanation of 
Isa. vii. 14, &c., compelled Tertullian to undertake a thorough 
exegesis of this passage in order to show its reference to 
Christ. He believes that he has shown how this prophecy 


was fulfilled in Christ in the matter of receiving the “riches 
of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria,” as follows: “ Let 


those eastern Magi wait on the new-born Christ, presenting to 
him . . . their gifts . . . and surely an infant will 


have received the riches of Damascus without a battle.” “The 
spoils of Samaria were the Magi themselves,” for bowing before 


him they became the spoils of Samaria, that is to say, idolatry. 
‘** He (Isaiah) designates idolatry under the name of Samaria.” 


Then by changing the text of Isaiah so as to read “ before 


Herod,” instead of “ before the King of Assyria,’ the exposi- 
tion becomes complete. 78 
Prophetic intimations of the death of Christ are found in 


such historical occurrences as the offering of Isaac. In Ter- 


tullian’s opinion, such a “ mystery ” should be set forth chiefly 
25 Ib. iii. 5. 26 Ib. iv. 9. 27 Ib. iii. 7. 28 Ib. iii. 12, 13. 
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by types, for, “in proportion to its incredibility, would it be a 
stumbling-block if it were set forth in bare prophecy,” and 
“in proportion to its grandeur was the need of obscuring it in 
shadow.”’ Accordingly, Isaac’s carrying of the wood showed 
forth the death of Christ who bore his own cross. Joseph, 
also, was a type of Christ, for in Jacob’s blessing it is said, 
that “his glory is that of a bullock,” that is, interprets our 
writer, in respect of both his characteristics he, prefigured 
Christ, “to somg as severe as a judge, to others gentle as a 
saviour, whose horns were the extremities of his cross.” Again, 
Moses, in the battle against Amalek, prayed in a sitting posture 
with outstretched hands, because “in a battle fought in the 
name of that Lord who was one day to fight against the devil, 
the shape was necessary of that very cross through which 
Jesus was to win the victory.”” “If you require still further 
prediction of the Lord’s cross,” he continues, “ the 21st Psalm 
is able to afford it to you, containing as it does the entire 
passion of Christ, who was even then prophetically declaring his 
glory.” The words in Isaiah ix. 6, “ The government shall be 


on his shoulders,” predict Christ, because on his shoulder he 
bore the cross. ®° ‘ 
The polemical interest against the Gnostics, the “necessity 


that he felt of accumulating a multitude of Scripture passages 


to fortify his cause, led him into numerous forced and arbitrary 
interpretations. For example, the words of Christ, [Luke xii. 
2], ‘‘There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, 


neither hid which shall not be known,” were spoken in order 
that no one should suppose that he was attempting the revela- 


tion and recognition of a hitherto unknown and hidden god. #4 
A hasty seizing upon words without any proper sense of 


their ordinary use by the Scripture writers, is also character- 
istic of Tertullian. There is discernible. too, an intense dog- 


matical interest which seems to hurry him on to a reckless 
treatment of texts. This is especially apparent throughout 


his treatise on the Resurrection of the Flesh, in which he 


employs all his rhetorical and exegetical ingenuity to heap 
29 Ib. iii. 18. 30 Tb. iii. 19. 81 Ib. iv. 28. 
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honors on the human body. He finds that God holds the 
flesh in the highest honor, from such passages as “ All flesh 
shall sce the salvation of God,” and “I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh.” =? Even the thought, he claims, is an 
“act of the flesh,” in proof of which he quotes, “ why think 
ye evil in your hearts?” His dogmatical prejudice blinds him 
to the beauty and force of the grandest figures of prophecy, 
as where he attempts to deal with Ezekiel’s vision of the dry 
bones, in the interpretation of which he insists on the literal 
sense, and claims that “the metaphor could not have been 
' formed from dry bones, if the same thing exactly were not to be 
realized in them also.” That Christ should lose none of those 
that the Father had given him, means, “ not even a hair, as 
also not an eye nor a tooth.” , 

With Tertullian’s eschatological opinions we have no especial 
concern here only so far as his hermeneutics is illustrated in 
their setting forth. In general he makes little effort to give 
them a logical support, as if there were any doubt about their 
correctness and agreement with Scripture, or as if they were 
disputed, except in some points by the gnostics. They are 
essentially the same as those of Ireneus, though elaborated 
with more boldness and a coarser realism, save that he is very 
positive in regard to the certainty of the endlessness of the 
penal sufferings of the damned. Hades, the abode of souls 
between death and the- resurrection, is a vast, deep space in 
the interior of the earth, divided into apartments, one for 
the righteous and one for the wicked. ‘ Inasmuch,” he says, 
‘as we read that Christ in his death spent three days in the 
heart of the earth. In Hades there are both reward and 
punishment, because, on grounds of reason, that part of our 
nature (the soul) should be tlie first to be recompensed, which 
takes the initiative in good or evil deeds, and because on 
Scriptural grounds, the “ prison ” pointed out in the gospel is 
Hades, and the “ uttermost farthing,” the very smallest offense, 
which has to be atoned for there before the resurrection. 


Gehenna, the place of the wicked after the resurrection and 
82 De Resurrect. Carn., x. 88 De Anima, 55. 84 Jb. 58. 
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judgment, is also, according to this writer, located somewhere 
in the centre of the earth, and its vent-holes are the craters of 
volcanoes. And as the mountains [volcanoes] do not come 
to an end, this proves the perpetuity of the judgment. ® 

With Clement and the Alexandrian School, of which he is 
the first representative whose works have survived, we enter 
on a very different stage of theological speculation, and come 
into the atmosphere of a freer, more hospitable intellectual 
life. It isin this school that theology was first reduced to 
something like a connected system, that a science of Herme-— 
neutics was attempted, and that philosophy in its relation to 
religion received a liberal and appreciative treatment. In the 
writings of Clement we find the first attempt to define the re- 
lation of Faith (nists) and Knowledge (yrds), and to deter- 
mine the office of each in connection with a system of theology 
and a science of hermeneutics. Far from deprecating philoso- 
phy, he regarded its discipline as necessary to the complete 
understanding of religious truth, and believed that it was a 
gift of God to men. *® “ The barbarian and Hellenic philos- 
ophy has torn off a fragment of eternal truth . . . from 
the ever-living Logos, and he who brings together the separate 
fragments, and makes them one, will without peril contemplate 
the perfect Word, the truth.” “ Truth is one,” says Clement, 
and it is the task of the true Gnosis to collect the scattered 
fragments of the divine Word, and establish their unity on the 
basis of the Christian faith. 

The prominent position occupied by Gnosis in the entire 
system of Clement, renders its appreciation of the utmost im- 
portance in the study of his hermeneutics. Gnosis is Chris- 
tian intelligence and enlightenment in their highest perfection. 
It is the illumination of mind which results from the union ot 
faith, philosophy, and the tradition of the truth, and by means 
of which all things become clear, whether things in creation 
or in man himself. “It is to the mind what the eye is to the 


85 De Penit., 12. See especially Apol., 48, ad finem. 


86 Stromata i.7. See Neander, Hist. Vol. I, p. 553 (Torrey), Baur, Vorlesungen 
iiber Dogmengesch. I, 1, S. 224. 37 Strom. i. 13. 
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body. By its own light it conveys man through the mystic 
stages of advancement, . . . teaching to gaze on God 
face to face, with knowledge and comprehension.” While 
resting on faith as a basis, it exceeds faith, “ carrying the soul 
on to infallibility, science and comprehension.” % The true 
gnostic has attained a stoical impassibility, “ for gnosis pro- 
duces practice, practice habit or disposition, and such a state 
as this produces impassibility,” ® without which state of mind 
it is impossible to grasp scientific knowledge (émotyjuy). The 
means by which Gnosis is acquired are a faithful study of the 
Scriptures and a combination of their contents with the truths 
of philosophy. The real contents of Gnosis, however, are 
received through the succession of true gnostics by a secret 
tradition from the apostles and Jesus himself, while the con- 
tents of faith are furnished by the general tradition of the 
church. This doctrine is implied in many places throughout 
the writings of Clement, but the following is one of the most — 
explicit expressions of it: “‘ And the true gnosis is that which 
has descended by transmission to a few, having been imparted 
unwritten by the apostles.” It was also in possession of the 
prophets: “If then we say that Christ himself is wisdom, and 
that it was his working that showed itself in the prophets, by 
which the gnostic tradition may be learned, as he himself 
taught the apostles during his presence,” &c. Accordingly, 
in the transmission of this gnosis, Clement, though he resorts 
to writing, seeks to communicate it only by hints and secret 
intimations, which the true gnostic will understand. ‘“ Some 
things,” he says, “my treatise will hint; on some it will 
linger ; some it will merely mention. It will try to speak im- 
perceptibly, to exhibit secretly, and to demonstrate silently.” 
There is great danger, he thinks, in divulging the secret of the 
true philosophy to the indiscreet. 

‘The influence of this doctrine upon hermeneutics is mani- 
fest. As Tertullian had his regula fidet in the tradition of the 

88 Tb. vii. 10. 389 Tb. vi. 9. 


40Ib. vi. 7. Kling in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie Bd. ii. S. 748. Baur, Vorles. &c. 
874. 41 Strom. i. 1,2. See Bishop Kaye’s Clement, p. 363. 
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Church, so Clement had his:canon of truth (xara ris adn fetus) 
in this secret doctrine which was hidden in the Scriptures, 
and the evolving of which was the highest task of the inter- 
preter. ‘Some mysteries,” he says, “ were concealed until 
the times of the apostles, and were by them delivered as they 
received them from the Lord; concealed in the Old Testament, 
but now revealed to the saints.” The true gnostic must not 
rely wholly on the secret tradition, but must find proof of his 
faith from the Scriptures, which must be interpreted according 
to the canon of truth, and which, as they announce the divine 
mysteries in obscure terms and parables, can be understood 
only by those who interpret themin this manner. Almost the 
whole Scripture gives its utterances in enigmas.* The 
Saviour also taught nothing after the manner of men, but all 
things with a divine and mystic wisdom. The Scriptures 
hide the sense for many reasons, among which are specified, 
“that we may become inquisitive ;” that it was not. suitable 
for all to understand, lest they should receive harm from false 
interpretations. Hence the mysteries are veiled, awaiting the 
exposition of “ chosen men, selected to knowledge in conse- 
quence of their faith.” ** The Mosaic law has a mystical, a 
moral and a prophetical sense. The literal sense of Scripture 
is open to all, but the allegorical is only to be understood by 
him who has attained to gnosis. When we add to all this 
that Clement held that the whole Bible was in an equal degree 
important and perfect, and inspired throughout, every syllable 
and letter being pregnant with meaning, there seems nothing 
wanting to a preparation for the most fanciful hermeneutics. 

The allegorical interpretation, and the doctrine of a secret 
tradition of the gnosis, are intimately related in Clement’s 
system. Probably, as Baur supposes, the latter was brought 
forward to justify the former against the charge of arbitrari- 
ness and caprice.* However this may be, Clement, as if con- 
scious that his hermeneutics was open to objection, does not 


42 Strom. v. 6. 

48 Quis Dives Salvetur, 988 Ed. Potter. Redepennig, iiber Origenes, I, S. 137. 
44 Strom. vi. 15. 

4 Baur, Vorles. &., S. 374. 
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fail to undertake its justification from the Scriptures them- 
selves, and as he applies the method in question in educing 
the vindication, his task is not difficult. | 
The “ gnostic,” or allegorical, exposition of the Decalogue 
is one of the most notable examples of Clement’s hermeneutics. 
The number ten itself is mystic, and represents a celestial 
decalogue, as sun, moon, stars, &c., and a terrestrial decalogue, 
as men, cattle, fishes, &., to ten, and a decalogue in man 
formed by enumerating his faculties. The two tables are the 
two covenants, and the ark in which they were deposited rep- 
resents wisdom, and so on through the whole Decalogue. “ 
The beginning of the song of triumph at the overthrow of the 
Egyptian in the Red Sea, “ The horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea,” is allegorized to mean, “The many- 
limbed and brutal affection, lust, with the rider mounted 
is thrown away into the disorders of the world.” * 
Sometimes he denies the literal sense altogether as in his in- 
terpretation of Isaiah i. 2, “Hear O heaven, and give ear O 
earth,” which means, “ hear, O gnostic, and give ear O man 
who preferrest ignorance.” Of the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus he says that the former was the multitude, the 
worthless grass that is cast into the fire, the latter the true 
Christian, the good grass which is watered by the dew of 
divine grace.* The feeding of the multitude has the follow- 
ing significance. ‘“ And the Lord fed the multitude 
with two fishes andthe five barley loaves, indicating the 
preparatory training of the Greeks and Jews previous to the 
divine grain which is the food cultivated by the law. For 
barley is sooner ripe for the harvest than wheat; and the fishes 
signified the Hellenic philosophy that was produced and 
moved in the midst of the Gentile billow, given, as they were, 
for copious food to those lying on the ground. . . . But 
if you are curious, understand one of the fishes to mean the 
curriculum of study, and the other the philosophy which 
46 See the citation of passages in Strom., v.10 and 12. 
47 The whole passage, which is too long for quotation here, is in Strom., vi. 16. 
48 Strom., v. 8. 49 Paed., ii. 10. Kaye, p. 885. 
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supervenes. The gatherings point out the word of the Lord.” 
Exodus ‘xvi. 36, “An Omer is the tenth part of the three 
measures” (according to the Septuagint) is interpreted thus: 
“ By the three measures are signified the three criteria in us: 
sensation, of things sensible ; speech, of things spoken, nouns 
and verbs; the understanding, of things intelligible. The 
gnostic will therefore abstain from errors in speech, and 
thought, and sensation and action.” ®! 

We seem to hear this writer describing his own hermeneuti- 
cal proceedings when he says of the heretics that by ‘“ select- 
ing ambiguous expressions they wrest them to their own 
opinions . . . not looking to the sense but making use 
of the mere words.” He adds, however, that the truth is not 
found by changing the meanings, but in the consideration of 
what perfectly belongs to and becomes the Sovereign God, 
and in establishing each one of the points demonstrated in the 
Scriptures again from similar Scriptures.’ He evidently did 
not regard this rule as imposing any restrictions on his own 
peculiar hermeneutics. For who but the true gnostic, to 
whom the allegorical interpretation belongs, is able to de- 
termine what is becoming to God; and how shall he arrive at 
this knowledge save by the aid of the “ secret tradition,” or 
by the “ gnostic exposition”? ? The rule, then, as understood 
by him, is purely subjective. 

Clement employs the Scriptures chiefly for practical and 
hortatory purposes, leaving his principal theological doctrines 
to stand rather on affirmation and reasoning. We often find 
an uncritical collection of texts in support of a doctrine, ® but 
rarely an exegetical argument logically carried out, even when 
passages were not wanting whose evident sense was in his 
favor. Thus the doctrine of the method and design of God’s 
dealing with transgressors is merely stated, in the following 
language: “As children are chastised by their teacher or 
their father, so are we oy Providence. But God does not 


5 Strom., vi. 11. And yet the author of such an interpretation is capable of explain- 
ing Luke xii. 85, “‘ Let your lights be burning,”’ as enjoining diligent study by neght ; 
51 Strom. ii. 11. 52 Jb. vii. 16. 58 As in Paed., i. 8, in relation to the nature of God. 
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punish; for punishment is retaliation for evil. He chastises, 
however, for good to those who are chastised, collectively and 
individually.” * The doctrine of universal restoration, which 
he undoubtedly held, is left in his writings almost without 
exegetical support from Scripture. He does not write in 
alluding to this subject as if conscious of any views adverse to 
his own, or as if anticipating that his statements would be 
controverted. He does not indeed seem much disposed to 
discuss it, but leaves it with a few decisive utterances,» content 
to glorify God for the light that had been vouchsafed. * 


[ CONCLUSION. } 


ARTICLE V. 


Ewald’s History of Israel. 


Tur History OF Israzt, by Heinrich Ewald, Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen; translated from the German by Russell Martineau 
and J. Estlin Carpenter, in four volumes, 8 vo. London: Longman, 
Greene & Co. 2 


Asout thirty years ago Arnold wrote to Bunsen, “What 
Wolf and Niebuhr have done for Greece and Rome, seems 
sadly wanted for Judea.” The want thus boldly expressed 
was felt by all scholars who had become interested in the then 
new method of writing history according to philosophical in- 
sight and psychological analysis. So interesting a field of hu- 
man events could not, of course, remain long uncultivated, 
and, in fact, the man whose name was to be inseparably linked 
with the elucidation of Hebrew literature, had already com- 
menced his laborious task. 

Professor Heinrich Ewald was born at Gottingen, November 
16, 1803, and is now at the full age of seventy. He was edu- 


54 Strom., vii. 16. 66 Ib., vii. 2. 
Te Sadia oryo, Sokalov tov xvovor. Ib., vii. 3. 
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cated at the Gymnasium of his native town, whence he pro- 
ceeded in 1823 to the position of teacher at the Gymnasium of 
Wolfenbiittel in Brunswick. At Easter, 1824, however, he 
returned to Gottingen on receiving, through the influence of 
Eichhorn, his former teacher, a license to lecture at the Uni- 
versity as tutor in the theological faculty. Promotion followed 
rapidly, for he was made Professor extraordinary in 1827, and 
in 1831 ordinary, and advanced to the chair of Oriental Lan- 
guages in 1835. Ewald left Gottingen in 1837, and held, for 
some years, a professorship in the scarcely less famous Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, which has recently exceeded all other 
schools, even in Germany, in the boldness of its innovations 
on preéstablished opinions respecting Biblical interpretation 
and sacred history. He was recalled in 1848, to Gottingen, 
where he still remains. His works on the Bible and Hebrew 
literature are numerous and varied, among which are a 
Hebrew Grammar, translations of several books of the Old 
Testament, and a Commentary on the Apocalypse. The most 
important of all his productions, and on which he spent many 
years of indefatigable labor, and for which his profound knowl- 
edge of Hebrew peculiarly fitted him, is his “ History of the 
People of Israel; ” which, in breadth of general conception | 
and minuteness of detail, places its author beside Bunsen, 
Grote, and Miller, in the affectionate regard of all intelligent 
students. 

The first point of interest in this work is the title itself. 
The word history,.as generally understood, is hardly appro- 
priate. ‘‘ Researches in regard to the ancient Hebrew race” 
would convey a clearer idea of the particular intent of the 
author than the term history, as commonly understood; 
although that word is coming to signify, among modern crit- 
ics, what De Quincy declared it to mean in Herodotus, viz., 
inquiries, or investigations. That certainly is the sense in 
which it is here used. The two hundred and fifty-five pages 
of Introduction are by far the most valuable part of the 
“ History ;”? yet they simply record an honest attempt to 
penetrate, by the faculty of divination, to the hidden core be- 
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neath the mythic and fanciful stories, which, in prehistoric 
times inevitably embellish, and ultimately tend to conceal, the 
real facts around which they cluster. The original material 
of all history is tradition. Songs, proverbs, visible monu- 
ments, proper names, and social institutions serve to perpetu- 
ate the recollection of remarkable events. The enormous 
wealth of Greek and Indian traditions illustrate the extent 
and variety of this method of preserving and spreading un- 
written ideas. 

Ewald’s examinations of the primal sources of sacred litera- 
ture, and his analysis and classification of the various docu- 
ments which it presupposes, are thorough and critical, but . 
they require great care on the part of the reader to rejudge 
his judgments. The application of the nebular hypothesis to 
the treatment of history is undoubtedly wise and suggestive, 
but it gives such prodigious stir to the imagination that a 
steady and judicial brain is needful to prevent that prolific 
faculty from creating more nebule than it resolves. Too 
long an abode amid mists and gathering clouds must tend to 
endanger the correctness of even the most penetrating vision. 
The tact of the historian consists of the ability to discriminate. 
It is also the test of an appreciative reader. And, while no 
one will be likely to question that the ideas of a great scholar 
and original ‘thinker, concerning the facts which may lie con- 
cealed beneath the obscure myths and fanciful allegories of 
ancient times, are deserving of respectful consideration ; it is 
none the less certain that no book which propounds so many 
new and startling ideas as are to be found here, can receive 
at once any general or enthusiastic homage from persons who 
think for themselves. Patient study alone will justify the ex- 
pression of a confident opinion upon them. This qualification 
we are not prepared to claim, and hence must be content with 
the humbler task of simply reproducing a few of the many 
conclusions to which our author invites attention. 

_I, Among these, we have been most interested in tracing 
the historian’s classification of Old Testament documents, and 
his indication of the principles of their interpretation. He con- 
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nects the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, and treats them as 
a single cdntinuous work under the title of Zhe Great Book 
of Origins, Vol. I., pp. 63-182. He makes Judges, Ruth, 
the two books of Samuel, and two books of Kings, a second 
grand division of the Hebrew historic books, under the title 
of The Great Book of Kings, pp. 133-168. And the two 
books of Chronicles with Ezra and Nehemiah, a third and 
final grand division, with the title of The Latest Book of Gen- 
eral History, pp. 169-203. The phrase, ‘general history, 
must be taken with many limitations. It is simply a collec- 
tion of the latest compilations, going back to the most ancient 
times, covering the whole ground of the previous books, and 
supplementing them by continuing the history of the nation 
from the death of Jehoiachim to the times of Jaddua, who 
was high-priest at Jerusalem when Judea, with the rest of 
Western Asia, fell before the power of Alexander the Great in 
334, B. C. Its notices, however, of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian exile 
are very limited. In periods of great disaster and humilia- 
tion, nations, as well as individuals, are apt to be reticent. 

Ewald’s examination and analysis of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua are searching and critical. After an extended course 
of preliminary investigations, he refers them to the age of « 
Josiah, the seventeenth king after David, and with him the 
eighteenth of his line, the later limit of whose reign was 
twenty-nine years from the final overthrow of the Davidic dy- 
nasty by the Babylonians, in 588, B. C. They were first pub- 
lished under the supervision of the priest Hilkiah and Shap- 
han the Scribe, 2 Kings, xxii: 8-29. It appears from the 
sequel that what particularly alarmed the king was the pas- 
sage in Deut. xxix: 1-29. To all human expectations such 
a destruction from the Almighty was just before the nation. 
It had already fallen on the kingdom of the ten tribes some 
seventy years before. 

The finding of the Pentateuch at this particular time with 
warnings so pointed and explicit, and so well calculated to 
serve as a last appeal to the doomed nationality.before its de- 
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struction, is highly significant. The story of the finding of 
the book assumes that it had been lost till its contents were 
forgotten, and that no other copy was known to exist at the 
time. This is not probable as a fact, but asa fiction designed 
to give it greatly increased authority, it is entirely credible. 
Incidents of the kind are common both in ancient and modern 
literature, and especially in the bringing out of great works of 
mingled history and fiction. Walter Scott and Washington 
Irving are familiar examples. The discovery of the book by 
Hilkiah, the chief-priest, points to him as its author. By in- 
troducing it to the nation, he became its author by adoption, 
if not so in reality. Learning, which in Egypt began with the - 
priests and was long retained by them as one of the profes- 
sions chiefly of their caste, on the coming up of the Israelites 
from Egypt seems to have been, for many centuries, a sacer- 
dotal and prophetic accomplishment; and the Pentateuch, the 
foundation of the Jewish polity, was given to the world, and 
probably written by the priest Hilkiah, availing himself of the 
previous works then existing, of which there were doubtless, 
several ; taking from them such portions as suited his pur- 
pose, supplementing what he could from other sources, adding 
what he thought best to previous opinions and ideas, and con- 
structing the whole into the grandest historic and prose con- 
servatory of the ages. | 

Ewald finds in the Pentateuch and Joshua his great Book 
of Origins, indications of several previous works, all of which 
have perished. Among them are the following: 1. A Book 
of the Wars of Jahveh, Numbers xxi: 14-15. This formula 
of citation, as well as the very rare diction, show that these 
were fragments of songs of victory which celebrated the con- 
quests of the nation and the victorious campaigns of Moses 
and Joshua. The work may also have contained a list of the 
sites of Israel’s encampments in the desert. 

2. A Book of Covenants, Compacts, and Treaties. Stories 
of covenants are scattered through the entire Pentateuch, and 
by the uniformity of their styles and methods appear to have 
belonged to an earlier work devoted to them particularly. 
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See Elohim’s covenant with Noah, Gen. ix: 8-17; and El- 
Shaddai’s first covenant with Abraham, promising to give him 
the land of the Kenites, Edomites, Hittites, Rephaites (Gi- 
ants), Amorites, etc., all of whom appear as late as the times 
of David, Gen. xv: 18-21. This covenant describes the land 
promised as extending from the river of Egypt, the Nile, to 
the great river Euphrates. So extensive a region was not 
thought of till the times of David and Solomon. Then we 
have the covenant of Abraham and Abimeleck, Gen. xxi: 
22-82; the covenant of Isaac and Abimeleck, Gen. xxvi: 
26--31 ; the covenant of Jacob and Laban on their final separa- 
tion, Gen. xxxi. 44-54; Jahveh’s covenant with Israel by 
Moses, Ex. xxiv. 1-8. . 

8. A book of Generations. The word rendered generation 
in the common version, by Ewald translated origins, signifies 
histories or stories. These are introduced in the common 
version by the phrase, These are the generations of the per- 
sons or. things to be described. The term originally meant 
an account of a family through successive generations, but in 
‘process of time came to signify a story or tradition of any- 
thing. Before the invention of letters there must have been 
a great deal of story-telling, and the earliest writers found a 
large field for the exercise of their new art in collecting and 
recording these traditional stories. The book of Genesis con- 
tains ten of them. Some give us the earliest recollections of 
the human race, going back to ages preceding the discovery 
of years and anterior to the existence of chronological epochs 
or calculations. 

These ten stories are as follows: 1. The Generations of 
the world, Gen. ii. 4-25. 2. The. Generations of Adam, v. 
13-32. 38. The Generations of Noah, vi.9-27. 4. The Gen- 
erations of Noah’s sons, x. 1-32. 5. The Generations of 
Shem, xi. 10--26. 7. The Generations of Terah, xi. 27-32. 
8. The Generations of Ishmael, xxv. 12-18. 9. The Genera- 
tions of Isaac, xxv. 19-39. 10. The Generations of Jacob, 
xxxvii. 2-36. 

Ewald refers this book to the times of David and Solomon, 
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an author of that period collecting the old legends that had 
come down from times prior to the use of letters, and arrang- 
ing them perhaps in the order of their supposed ages. The 
generationist is careful to preserve dates, and to record laws 
and ordinances, and as far as possible to justify them. Its 
records cover the whole field of early traditions down to the 
close of Leviticus, when a new hand appears. The narratives 
of the Covenantist and Generationist are’ perpetually inter- 
mingled, as if the work of the Covenantist was. everywhere 
enlarged by contributions inserted from the Generationist. 

4. Besides these earlier works, Ewald finds three prophetic 
Narrators and a Deuteronomist, each of whom must have lent 
a helping hand and contributed something to the perfected 
work. These prophetic narrators belong to the period after 
the defection of the Ten Tribes, and the last of them after the 
final overthrow 722 B. C. | 

Most modern critics recognize Elohim and Jahveh Documents 
in the Pentateuch and later books, but have not been able as 
yet to deduce from them any very important conclusions. 
Ewald attempts to carry his discriminations of original docu- 
ments and contributions to an extent which cannot possibly 
be satisfactory to the majority of Christian students. The 
main question, however, is when the work first appeared com- 
plete and who was its final compiler. We concur with Ewald 
in consigning it to a late period under the Davidic dynasty ; 
and for reasons already recorded, supported by many others, 
refer the date to 624 B.C. Its ascription to Moses, and the 
extravagant assumptions adopted to help out that absurd 
theory, must be ranked among the marvels of history, and of 
human credulity which stops at nothing when a religious in- 
terest is supposed to be involved. 

Ewald thinks that Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings were 
commenced under the earliest of the Kings after David, and 
finally completed by a writer who lived near the close of the 
Babylonian exile. According to the Hebrew Bible the second 
book of Kings closes the second grand division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as Deuteronomy does the first. The last para- 
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graph of this history is 2 Kings, xxv. 27-29. Evil-Merodach 
was the son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar and reigned 
only two years, from 561 B. C. to 559. The writer who com- 
pleted these books must therefore have lived after 559, other- 
wise he could not have described this incident. The destruc- 
tion of the Temple and final overthrow of the Davidic dynasty 
took place in 588 B.C.; and the return, in the first year of 
Cyrus, was in 536, at which time Ezra makes his appearance 
in history as one of the great lights of Judaism. From the 
time covered by the last incident described in second Kings 
to the appearance of Ezra was twenty-three years, and in this 
interval these books were probably completed by some un- 
known author, whose name ought to have accompanied them. 
There was a reason for publishing the Pentateuch anony- 
mously, but none can be found for a similar issue of the other 
historic books. In classic nations historians uniformly gave 
their names to their writings, and all subsequent ages are 
careful to preserve the connexion. The different method 
of the Hebrews cannot have been accidental. Wise or unwise, 
it was clearly intentional, and was part of a deeply laid 
scheme. The object may be guessed, but is not declared. 

Ewald’s Latest Book of General History comprehending 
First and Second Chronicles, supplemented with Ezra and 
Nehemiah, all belong to the fourth and last Hebrew grand 
division of the sacred books, the Hagiographa, and to the 
latest period of the prevalence of the Hebrew language, before 
it became transformed into the Chaldee of the Jewish 
Targrums. 

In summing up this part of his subject, the eloquent 
author well says that, “ down to the time of the formation of 
the Old Testament canon, historic writing did not reach a 
stage which in any strict sense deserves the name of a philo- 
sophic treatment of history. No complete discrimination be- 
tween historic fact and mere tradition, which would lead to 
an undivided search after the former, had been effected, be- 
cause the necessity of such a distinction had never been 
deeply felt. Hence the ideas held in later times on the His- 
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tory of Israel, especially on the earliest, epochs, became in- 
creasingly vague and defective ; and equally so among people 
of diverse faiths, Jews, Samaritans, and Christians.” Vol I. p. 
198. The author then proceeds to apply his principles of-in- 
terpretation. It is an old theme, yet ever new in the affec- 
tionate regard of thoughtful mankind. 

II. The Hebrews commenced their history with the first . 
man, and during the entire period therefrom, till the death of 
Joseph, in Egypt, there is not a trace of letters. The death of 
Joseph, according to the common reckoning was 1635 B.C. In 
the next century, Cadmus is supposed to have introduced 
the alphabet into Greece, soon after its invention. For all in- 
formation pertaining to that long period, the first writers 
depended solely on oral traditions. This left many subjects 
dark and confused, and, by its natural affinity for the marvel- 
lous and symbolical, has led to many grave mistakes in the 
interpretation of the scraps, shreds, and myths which kept 
their place in the memory of illiterate ages till letters at 
length arrived. 

Two of the oldest fragments that appear in the Pentateuch 
are the generations of Adam and the expulsion of the first 
human pair from Eden. This document bears marks of great 
antiquity. It has no chronology, and seems to have preceded 
the discovery of years. Its only time measures are generations, 
and of these there are seven. The epoch to which it comes 
is that of the origin of the arts of civilization, especially the use 
of iron and other metals, and the invention of musical instru- 
ments. The long lives referred to in these ancient records 
may be explained by taken the personal names to signify peo- 
ples and periods. As Dorus and AXolus were not single men, 
but represented the whole nations of Dorians and olians ; so 
most of the pre-mosaic characters are typical of times and 
tribes. On this theory, we have the Adamic age, the Cain 
age, the Enoch age, the Irad age, the Mehuja-El age, the Me- 
thuja-El age, the Lamech age ; and the account emerges into 
civilization under the lead of Jabal, Jubel and Tubal-Cain. 
The first instance of manslaughter, that of Abel by his brother, 
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means the destruction of a weak and pastoral people by a 
stronger race who cultivated the soil,—a process which is 
still going on. . 

After a break of indefinite length, another fragment com- 
mences with Noah and extends down from him to the nations 
in Western Asia at the introduction of letters. This account 
takes no note of the inhabitants of Eastern Asia. .The line 
through which it was transmitted knew nothing of them, not 
even that they existed, or that the earth extended so far. 
Tnis genealogy proceeds from Noah as the other did from 
Adam. It is of a mixed character, part of the names seeming 
appropriate for individuals, and others only applicable to 
peoples. Noah probably stands for the parent stock, and his 
sons represent the different tribal branches thereof. This 
fragment, like the Adamic one in the line of Cain, has no 
chronology and comes down from a period previous to the 
computation of time by definite measurement. The break be- 
tween these narratives points to an era of disaster which, 
under the allegory of a universal Flood, may be found to con- 
nect with the geologic theory of a Glacial Epoch. The first por- 
tion of the series produced a germinal civilization, the second 
succeeded in the organization of civil governments. Ewald 
thinks 1656 of our years would hardly measure the earlier, 
while a much shorter space would suffice for the latter ages. 
The year was an Egyptian discovery, and from thence it was 
probably communicated, through the Euphrateans, to all the 
Western Nations. It long preceded the invention of letters. 

In what Ewald.calls the Third Age of Hebrew History 
we emerge from the mists of mere tradition, and find a clearer 
light shed upon the heroic characters of the Patriarchal 
Dynasties. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were the true founders 
of the Nation. The oldest extant record respecting Abraham 
is in Gen. xiv. 1--24, where he appears as a chief, and, confed- 
erate with other domestic princes, occupying the plain of 
Mamre near Hebron, a considerable distance west of south 
from what was afterwards the locality of Jerusalem. He was 
called Abram the Hebrew, and he seems to have been distin- 
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guished from other chiefs in that vicinity, at the time, by this 
title, which evidenty had no reference to the country of his 
nativity, but rather to the peculiarity of his religion. This 
was his leading characteristic and glory. He professed the 
faith attributed to the old Hebers. And, although not wanting 
in civil power, having been able to march on a moment’s warn- 
ing with 318 trained servants duly armed, equipped and provi- 
sioned for a rapid journey of two hundred miles and a signal 
victory, yet his real greatness consisted in the fact that he not 
only steadfastly maintained the knowledge of the true God in 
his own practice and life, but knew how to make it lasting in 
his house and race. 

Ewald makes Abraham the chief representative of an exten- 
sive movement of nomadic tribes that immigrated from the 
neighborhood of the upper Euphrates to Canaan, and contin- 
ued with varying fortunes for centuries. Little as we are 
able to prove all the details of that important movement, it 
may with certainty be conceived as, on the whole, similar to 
the gradual southward advance of many other northern na- 
tions ; as of the Germans towards Rome, and of the Turks in 
these same regions in the Middle Ages, who also were often 
sought as allies or otherwise, in one way and another, as 
brave protectors. The true character of these migrations is 
to be found in the same high impulse of religious zeal, which 
in far later times led our own pilgrim fathers to leave their 
native soil for a foreign shore. Abraham was the original 
puritan. | 

That the Abrahamites afterwards separated from an Arab 
branch of their great family, is evident from the story of Ish- 
mael. Another separation subsequently took place into Edom- 
ites and Israelites. The story is that their parents were twins, 
and were called Esau and Jacob, the rough man of the field 
and the crafty man of culture. The legend of these brothers 
means much more than appears on the surface. It denotes 
the old and new schools of faith ; the old school declining into 
Polytheism, and the new advancing to a higher and better 
condition under the idea of Monotheism. It is also the type of 
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higher culture by the side of lower, all the world over. The 
averted sacrifice of Isaac typifies the transition from human to 
the substitution of animal offerings. The story of Jacob and 
his twelve sons is indicative of a further separation from the 
Edomites, partly by a breaking up of the old stock, and partly 
by an accession of kindred stocks concurring in their religion 
and abandoning the religions of other nations. The twelve 
patriarchs reported to have been the sons of Jacob, are the 
twelve divisions of the great Israelite family of those times. 

It has been maintained by the most eminent scholars ever 
since tne days of Philo the Jew, and Paul the Apostle of 
Christianity, that portions of the Jewish Scriptures have a 
double sense, literal and symbolical. A symbolic interpreta- 
tion of the lives of the Patriarchs from Adam to Joseph is 
undoubtedly correct ; and that sense proceeds on the princi- 
ple of representing peoples and their fortunes under the 
names and fortunes of their chiefs, by analogous incidents: 
This gives an interest to the biographies far transcending any- 
thing possible to be made out of them as merely personal nar- 
ratives. These dry names of primeval history, if we can once 
awake them from their sleep, are wondrous traditional lore 
respecting. the original relations of peoples and tribes; as 
the strata. and fossils of the earth, when rightly questioned, 
relate the history of long-vanished ages. The probable 
reason of the extraordinary character of these traditions is 
that they originated, and were handed along through succes- ° 
sive generations, as oral memorials in the fanciful minds 
of earth’s earliest-children. No trace of letters appears in 
the narratives till after the death of Joseph, when there is a 
second break in Scripture history, similar to that between the 
generations of Adam and of the sons of Shem in the Cainite 
line. This interval is filled by their migration and subse- 
quently strange fortunes in Egypt. 

The rich and enchanting valley of the Nile, in that early 
age, must have been, to the less cultivated and surrounding 
nations, very much what, in later times, Athens and Rome 
were for the northern tribes,— a high school for all migrating 
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races, whether conquering or conquered. The facts that 
Joseph obtained in marriage, a daughter of Potipherah, priest 
of On, or Heliopolis ; and that Moses was brought up in the 


household of Pharoah; together with numerous Hgyptian 


words naturalized in the Hebrew tongue, bear witness to the 
intimate fellowship which existed between the two nationali- 
ties ; while a symbolic interpretation of the account of the 


intercourse of Moses with Jethro, his Midianite father-in-law, 
would seem to indicate that the Israelites were aided by kin- 


dred people in Arabia. Ewald discusses, at some length, the 
relations of the Israelites to the Hyksdés, or Shepherd tribes, 


who according to Manetho, occupied Egypt during the fit 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth dynasties, and were allowed 


to depart without molestation, after a severe contest, when 
they built Jerusalem and founded a Commonwealth in Ca- 


naan. Josephus, in reply to Apion, claims that these shep- 


herd-kings were none other than the Israelites themselves, 


Ewald does not concur with Josephus in this opinion, but he 
fails entirely to justify his dissent from such high authority, 
or to exhibit satisfactory evidence in favor of his own hypoth- 


esis, which is, that the Israelites went to Hgypt during the 


ascendency of the Shepherds, who were their kinsmen, but 
never became identified with the ruling tribes in principle or 
policy, and were therefore permitted to remain when the 


others were compelled to leave. 


They doubtless gained many material advantages during 
the 430 years of their residence amid a highly cultured peo- 


ple, but the impassable barrier which prevented Israel from 
hecoming absorbed by Egyptian civilization was the subtle ele- 


ment of religious differences. That the children of Israel were 
not very grievously oppressed for any great length of time is 
shown by the sequel, in which they are described as marching 


out of the land of Goshen with complete military organiza- 


tion, and fully equipped for battle array. 
Moses is a particular favorite with German historical stu- 
dents. Their mental ingenuity finds constant exercise in 


attempting to explain the deep and lasting impulse which a 
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single gigantic soul was able to project into human activities. 
The idea of the Theocracy was born amid the solitudes of 
Midian, but its actual working out took 480 years. The an- 


nals of our race furnish few periods of such mighty and mar- 


velous moral strides as that which lies between the advent of 
Moses and the building of Solomon’s Temple. Nothing can 
exceed the lofty enthusiasm with which Ewald describes the 


fierce wrestle of antagonistic principles, and seeks to settle 
the vexed questions pertaining to the Exodus and the giving 


of the law at Sinai. His almost pharasaic zeal in vindicating 
the divinely ordained and prophetic character of Israel’s most 
cherished institutions, should shield him from the stigma of 


iconoclastic skepticism. Asa thorough Hebraist he grows elo- 


quent in praise of those linguistic monuments which, more 
than pyramids or palaces, serve to perpetuate the achieve- 
ments of intellectual greatness. The various names of God, 


for instance, are singularly rich with sacred and social signifi- 


cance. 
The oldest Hebrew name for Divinity is El, or, as it is writ- 
ten, El-Ohim, meaning The High Ones. Melchisadec is said 


to have been a priest of Hlaloim. The Abrahamites ap- 
pear to have been worshippers of El-Shaddai, the almighty El, 


in distinction from all inferior Els. This was the earliest 
germ of Monotheism. That the three Hero Patriarchs appre- 


hended this one God under a strictly moral aspect, and in 


opposition to many lower -conceptions, is vouched by their 
whole life as the founders of a new epoch, on which their pos- 


terity looked back with pardonable pride. 


But the distinguishing mark of the Mosaic religion was the 


mystic appelation of deity by the term Jah, or Jahveh. All 
the subsequent achievements and glory of the people of Israel 
stream back upon that name. Its origin cannot now be clear- 


ly traced. But a beautiful theory, based upon the root- 


formation of the Hebrew language, refers it to the maternal 
ancestry of Moses. The great son of a noble mother en- 
shrines her maiden name in the deepest instincts of humanity, 


and there it stands, transfigured in sacred story forever, 
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Another touching tradition relates that the wise law-giver 
changed the name of his faithful successor Hoshea into 
Joshua, as if to fix more firmly the memory of the new relig- 
ion, and to connect it with his young and trusted friend. It 
is even phonetically embedded in the chief corner stone of the 
Christian dispensation. 

But we have not the space in which to set forth a tithe of 
the suggestive analogies and incidental hints with which 
Ewald enriches his elaborate speculations. While insisting: 
on the legendary character of the Jewish sacred books, and 
placing their authorship far later than the common interpre- 
ters, he cannot justly be accused of any lack of reverence for 
their essential inspiration. The main objection which Eng- 
lish readers will be likely to make to the work, arises from a 
want of systematic arrangement of the preliminary portion, 
or perhaps an over-anxiety to analyze and dissect the original 
documents of which the Old Testament is composed. Of 
course, every synthetic process presupposes a previous analy- 
sis, and hence, on the whole, a double handling of materials ; 
but introductions, divisions and sub-divisions, and sections 
sub-divided into romans, numerals, and large capitals, look 
discouraging. The soil of Hebrew literature is so prolific that 
the philological botanist is in danger of starting more assort- 
ments of species than are needed to exhaust his stock of dis- 
coveries, if not the patience of his pupils. But no student, 
who aspires to proficiency in the. knowledge of religious his- 
tory, can afford to be frightened by prolixity or unduly agi- 
tated because of apparently interminable intricacies of doc- 
trinal development. Such studies cultivate many faculties. 
To a clergyman they cannot fail in furnishing food for profit- 
able reflection, and a fund of seed-thoughts -for sensible 
sermons. There is many a sign that.a new and wide-spread 
interest is now springing up among the students of Hebrew 
antiquity. Out of the grave of ages step forth incidents and 
intimations that vivify the dry details of didactic theology, 
and endow it with fresh life. Very likely we shall yet obtain 
a more condensed and transparent statement of the still vital 
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germs of our religion. Some greater Grote, or busier Bunsen 
may hereafter explain what Ewald and Bleek have left un- 
done. For the benefit of this hypothetical and coming ex- 
plorer we would suggest that whoever has the boldness to go 
forward in spite of an occasional growl from without and 
tangled, perhaps dangerous, thicket within, may find vast 
fields of investigation in the direction of 

The story of the deluge. 

The covenants of God with Abraham. 

Circumcision and the Jewish ceremonial purifications. 

The Levitical caste and hereditary priesthood. 

The extravagant pretensions of the prophetic oracles. 

The cruel laws of retaliation. 

Barbarous punishments and capital offences upheld by 
persecution. 

8. Perpetrating sanguinary warfare and robbery under ex- 
plicit divine direction. 

9. Suppressing the authorship and age of-their sacred 
books, and making it as difficult as possible to determine the 
times of their publication. 

All'these subjects require comment, and candid exposition, 
a service for Christendom and human progress, that ought not 
to be longer delayed. A firm belief in special and divine 
communications to men of different epochs, need not necessa- 
rily include the acceptance of human fallibility as if it were 
the voice of God. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 





A HUNDRED YEARS. 


ARTICLE VI. 


A Hundred Years. 


Historical Discourse at the Centennial Celebration in Portsmouth, 
N. H., Nov. 16, 1873. [We give this sketch as originally prepared, 
finding itimpossible to eliminate the ‘‘I’’ and ‘* you” of personal ad- 
dress without reconstructing the entire article.— Ep. | 


A HUNDRED years ago, just now, there was an unusual spir- 
itual awakening in the ancient town of Portsmouth. Men 
and women ran together in the streets and at the fireside, to 
talk about the wonderful preacher who had come among them, 
and the cheering gospel he proclaimed. The churches that 
made him welcome were thronged as they had seldom been 
before. The people were thrilled by his message of glad tid- 
ings, as the shepherds of old were thrilled by the joy song out 
of heaven, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” It was the first time in their lives 
that they had heard an unqualified and undoubting declara- 
tion from the pulpit, that God is the father of all; that his 
infinite love and mercy embrace his entire family of souls, and 
will hold them forever; that Jesus tasted death for every 
man, and that he will surely save all for whom he died. That 
preacher was John: Murray —in a sense the founder of this 
church and parish — everywhere recognized as the apostle of 
Universalism in America. 
Of this first visit to Portsmouth Mr. Murray says,— 


‘“T was received with most flattering marks of kindness. 
The pulpit of the separate minister, Mr. Drown — then re- 
cently deceased — was thrown open to me. My adherents 
were truly respectable, and I was urged to take up my resi- 
dence among them. The meeting-house of Mr. Drown being 
too small, 1 was invited into the pulpit of Dr. Langdon,? 
where I preached, two clergymen occupying seats therein. 
In Portsmouth I received many marks of friendship. My 
necessities were sought out and removed, and the names of 


1 Dr. Langdon was pastor of the Congregational Church. 
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Clarkson, Morrison, Hart and Drown —son of the deceased 
minister — were among my most partial friends.” ? 


At the time of which we are speaking, Mr. Murray had not 
formally parted company with the dominant sect. This ac- 
counts for the freedom with which he was received into Cal- 
vinistic pulpits, and the patience and even favor with which he 
was heard by Calvinistic clergymen. He preached the glad 
tidings of a world’s redemption, much as Beecher, Murray, 
Martin, Dudley, and scores of others are preaching it to-day, 
as though it was the accepted orthodoxy of the time. And 
he made it so apparent that his views of religion were sup- 
ported by the Bible, that for a time it was not easy for these 
clergymen to deny him fellowship or close their doors against 
him. 


“The grace, union and membership,” says he, “ upon which 
I expatiated, were admitted by every Calvinist, but admitted 
only for the elect. When I repeated those glorious texts of 
scripture, which indisputably proclaim the redemption of the 
lost world, as I did not expressly say that I received those 
texts in the unlimited sense in which they are given, they 
were not at first aware that I did not read them with the same 
contracted view to which they had been accustomed. When 
they became assured of the magnitude and boundless results 
which I ascribed to the birth, life and death of the Redeemer, 
their doors were fast closed against me.” 


But the closing of doors could not serve their purpose now 


2This Mr. Drown used in his old age to relate the circumstances of his conver- 
sion to his friends. Mr. Murray by invitation called at his home. The oven— 
an old-fashioned brick one — had been heated for baking. When it was opened Mur- 
ray looked into it curiously and asked what they were going to do with it. “* Bake 
bread,” was the reply. “1 wondered,” said Mr. Murray, “if you were going to roast 
the children.”” Mr. Drown turned upon him with an expression of horror. “How 
much worse,” said Mr. Murray, solemnly, ‘‘ would it be for you to roast your little 
family, than for the Infinite Father to burn eternally unconverted millions of souls?” 
From that hour Mr. Drown rejected with loathing the doctrine of endless punishment. 
Thomas P. Drown, a son of the above-named gentleman, and grandson of the minister, 
@ youth of marked talent and culture, not only espoused Mr. Murray’s cause, but was 
one of the most steadfast helpers of our infant church. His name is most intimately 
and honorably associated with the parish through all the early years of its history. He 
kept its records, covering a period in all of nearly a quarter of a century, and a neater, 
plainer, more faultlessly arranged or more elegantly expressed record it has never 
been our privilege to see. 
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of shutting out the light. It had found its way through 
the half open casements. With many souls the windows 
were wide open to the day. The seed of truth had fallen into 
fruitful soil. The Universalists of Portsmouth may congratu- 
late themselves that their fathers were large-hearted, liberal- 
minded men. There'was no town of its size in America, 
where there was a more generous culture, or a larger number 
of truly eminent men. And there was no town or city that 
received the apostle of this liberal gospel with a more general 
hospitality, or that blossomed more gloriously into Universal- 
ism. Mr. Murray tells us that his ‘congregations were 
large,” and that his “ adherents were truly respectable.” He 
might have said that they embraced a considerable portion of 
the wealth, talent, culture and social influence of the town. 
Sewall the Poet, and Sheafe the United States Senator, and 
Walden, and Libbey, and Blaisdell, and Coues, and Mel- 
cher, and the brothers Simes, and many other names promi- 
nent in the annals of that time, early associated themselves 
with the liberal movement. From the first, as these thought- 
ful men, and equally thoughtful and pious women — whose 
names do not appear— met each other on the street or at the 
firesides, such expressions as these passed from lip to lip: 
‘‘Whether this doctrine is true or not, it ought to be true ;” 
“Tt is the only consistent or satisfying scheme of religion I 
ever heard advanced ;” “ Such a plan of salvation is worthy 
of a Saviour ;” ‘Such a result of the Divine administration is 
worthy of a God;” “It has given me the first ray of hope, the 
first word of comfort, that has fallen upon my heart since my 
son died;” “If I could hear such a gospel preached every 
Sunday I should be a better and a happier man.” Reflec- 
tions and suggestions like these were sure to ripen into con- 
viction. And men thrilled with such convictions could not 
listen longer to old-fashioned Calvinism. They must and 
would have an administration of a more hopeful gospel. Mr. 
Murray’s plans would not admit of his becoming their settled 
minister. The voice of the Lord called him, not to be the 
pastor of a single parish, but to plant the seed of the kingdom 
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in many cities. Accordingly our fathers did the next best 
thing. They engaged their chosen teacher and leader to re- 
turn and spend a little time with them whenever his mission- 
ary engagements would permit him so todo. Then they set 
about the work of raising up a preacher of their own. 

In their midst was a man—Noah Parker by name—an 
honest and upright mechanic, with a fair education, a large 
thinking brain, an easy gift of utterance, and a soul all aglow 
with love for the gospel. Him they encouraged tu become 
their minister. After three or four years of diligent study 
and prayer, with such helps in the way of preparation as Mr. 
Murray could render in his visits from time to time, Mr. 
Parker, in 1777, began the work of his sacred calling. A 
small school-house, on Market Street, near where the Mechan- 
ics’ and Traders’ Bank now stands, became the regular Sab- 
bath home,of these illumined and rejoicing souls. It was a 
humble place in which to pay their devotions. But their pur- 
poses were sincere, their love was fervent, their songs of praise 
gave no uncertain sound, and God was as near to them there 
as if they had worshiped in church or cathedral, amid the 
swinging of censers, the chanting of litanies, or the bending 
knees of thousands. Mr. Murray continued to visit Ports- 
mouth and preach from time to time. On such occasions, the 
school-house being quite too small for his audiences, the Epis- 
copal church, which was without a rector, was kindly opened 
for his use.® 

After occupying the school-house for some length of time, 
the congregation removed to the Sandemanian meeting-house, 


on what is known as “ brimstone-hill.”” (Surely the gates 

8 The fathers in planting this church did not have calm seas and peaceful skies. 
They encountered many astorm. It is not in human nature—especially sectarian 
human nature—to see a new faith come in and plant itself, without remonstrance. 
Our fathers had all the opposition needful to make the fibres of their spirits firm 
and strong. On one occasion, William Vaughan, the grandfather of Brother William 
A. Vaughan, came with several of his companions to Mr. Murray’s meeting to 
make merry at his expense. But such was the effect of the eloquent man’s words, 
that his attention was arrested, his heart was pricked, he forgot the purpose for 
which he came, took a seat and listened with profound attention, became a happy 
convert, and was ever afterward a warm supporter‘of the new faith, as his numerous 
descendants are to-day. 
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of tophet may afford a passage into paradise.) Here the 
movement gained strength and numbers under the faith- 
ful leadership of Mr. Parker, until they outgrew their ac- 
commodations. 


In 1784, a new house of worship was built in Vaughan 
street, where Mr. Stoddard’s stable now stands. It was a day 
of great rejoicing when the tribes of the Lord came up to 
their own temple to praise. It seemed ample and beautiful in 
their eyes. It was the result of labor.and sacrifice. They 
could worship God now “ under their own vine and fig tree 


with none to molest or make them afraid.”” They were mov- 
ing steadily on from strength to strength. Well might they 


take courage and rejoice. Mr. Parker continued to be the 


minister until his death in 1787. If success is a safe criterion 
of judgment, we must believe that he was a wise, faithful, ju- 
dicious leader and shepherd of the flock. 


From this time until 1794 the society was without a pastor. 
Services, however, were held as supplies could be obtained. 


Strange as it may seem, up to this time the parish had no 
legal corporate existence. It was simply a movement, held 


together by the cohesion of a common faith. In 1793, a pe- 
tition signed by Daniel Rindge, Thomas Martin, Jonathan 


Sewall, Martin Parry, and many others, was presented to the 
General Court of New Hampshire, praying that they and 


their successors might be incorporated by the name of “ The 
Universalist Society of Portsmouth.” This petition was 


granted, and an “ Act of Incorporation ” received the signa- 
ture of Gov. Josiah Bartlett on the 18th of June, 1793. The 


society organized under this charter on the 29th of July of 


the same year; and here your corporate life, with all the re- 
cords that have been preserved, begins. Up to this point, we 
have gleaned our information from many sources.* We shall 


go by the book hereafter. 


4 We are espec'ally indebted for information to G. W. Bazin Esq., of Boston, one of 
the oldest living sons of the parish, and who has carried its interest in his heart through 
all the years. It is probable that Mr. Bazin has put in type more arguments in vindi- 
cation and illustration of our faith than any other man that ever lived. He will be re- 


membered and honored forever as one of the founders of our church in America. 
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In August, 1783, Mr. George Richards of Boston was in- 
vited to become the minister. He accepted and entered upon 
his duties soon afterward. Mr. Richards had not at that time 
been ordained. For five years he discharged the duties of his 
office, scarcely dreaming that he needed any other commission 
than the call and ordination of Heaven. But marrying and 
giving in marriage were common then, as it is to-day. The 
young people were not willing to receive the blessing of un- 
sympathizing clergymen, when they had a religious shepherd 
and teacher of their own. Accordingly in May 1798, a com- 


mittee was appointed ‘‘ to confer with Mr. Richards on the 
propriety of qualifying to perform the marriage ceremony.”’ 


This consultation resulted in his ordination July 11, 1799. 
As ordinations were somewhat unique in those olden times, we 


quote a paragraph or two from the Parish Records. 


“Voted, That M. Parry, M. Woodman, P. Coues, J . Libby, 
and John Raynes be a committee to assist in the ordination 


of Mr. Richards, and, in behalf of this society, to deliver him 


the Bible as the only rule of his preaching and practice ; and 
on his receiving the same, to publicly declare him the ordained 
minister and teacher of this society; and that he is fully 


authorized and empowered, to administer all gospel ordi 
nances, and has all the rights and privileges of a tempora 


nature that the laws of the State allow to any other settled 
and ordained minister within the same.’’ 


“Thursday, the 11th day of July, was set apart — with 
submission to Divine Providence, for the ordaining services. 
Accordingly, at 10 o’clock of said day, the society assembled 


at their usual place of worship. Brother Jeremiah Libby, as 
one of the society’s committee, introduced the business of the 


meeting, by a brief declaration of its purposes. Elder Edward 


Pillsbury, of Northwood, N. H., made the first prayer ; Broth- 


er John Foster, of Taunton, Mass., preached a suitable dis- 
course; Brother Libby delivered the Scriptures, assisted by 
the Committee ; Brother Richards returned a proper answer ; 


Brother Foster delivered a becoming charge; Elder Pills- 
bury gave the right-hand of fellowship ; Brother Foster offered 


a concluding prayer, after which Brother Richards pro- 
nounced the final blessing.” : 





/ 
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Mr. Richards performed all the duties of his office with rare 
fidelity and success. He was a man of intense convictions ; 
of large comprehensive mind ; of warm, generous heart. He 
was thoroughly conversant with the Scriptures — especially 
the poetry of the Scriptures. He reveled in the glowing 
imagery of the psalms and prophecies— passing from one 
figure to another with a rapidity and an eloquence that made 
his hearers hold their breath. His oratory was of that glow- 
ing, fervid character, which held the imagination captive, 
caused one almost to forget whether he was in the body or 
out of the body, and sometimes wrought his congregation up 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. We have an illustration 
of this in the sermon of dedication at Salem. The immense 
church was thronged in every part. The people were full of 
joy, for they had built and were presenting to the Lord one 
of the largest and most costly churches in New England. 
Father Murray sat in the pulpit at his side, his aged face, 
under locks as white as snow, lit up with tenderness and 
henignity. It was evident to preacher and people that the 
old soldier would soon go to his rest and his reward. Toward 
the close of the sermon, which from beginning to end was 
charged with the electric power of the preacher, having lifted 
his sympathetic congregation higher and higher in one of 
those accumulating flights of fervid eloquence, until they 
were completely wrapped and under his control, he turned 
suddenly and grasping Father Murray’s hand, repeated in a 
voice that thrilled the deepest currents of every soul, the 
words of Elisha to the ascending prophet: “‘ My father! My 
father! The chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof! ” 
It was all so sudden, so unexpected, and yet so charged with 
meaning, that the audience swayed as though swept by the 
breath of the Lord, and those who witnessed the scene were 
accustomed to rehearse it to their children’s children in their 
old age, as the most intensely thrilling moment of their lives. 

-But Mr. Richards was not a preacher only. He was a pas- 
tor as well. He watched constantly over the interests of his 
charge, especially the sick and the pvor. He would give his 
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last quarter to a stranger or a friend in need, and trust the 
Lord for his dinner. Although at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration here, his salary was less than $300 per annum, 
he managed to dispense a generous hospitality. No wonder 
the pleasure of the Lord prospered in his hands. No wonder 
when an invitation came to him from a larger field in Phila- 
delphia, the people said emphatically, no! No wonder the 
congregation grew until it became necessary to have increased 
church accommodations. ! 

At a parish meeting, Jan. 29, 1807, a proposition was pre- 
sented to purchase a suitable piece of land, and build a new 
meeting-house for the use of the society, without cost to the 
society, on condition that the builders should have the priv- 
ilege, when the work was completed, of selling the pews and 
appropriating the money to their own use. This proposition 
was signed by seventy names,° and represented money to the 
amount of nearly ten thousand dollars. The society “ fully 
approved the laudable intentions of the subscribers,” and 
voted unanimously “ that they be instructed to carry out 
their designs.” 

That action resulted within the following year, in the com- 
pletion and dedication of this church, at that time the largest 
and finest church edifice in New Hampshire. Indeed, although 
it has withstood the storms of more than sixty years, there is 
scarcely a more cheerful or inviting church in the State to- 
day. Its dimensions are just perfect. Its architectural de- 
sign and finish are all that could be desired. Its location 
must have been chosen by one who was at once a poet, an 
artist, and a lover and student of nature. You may search 
the country for a hundred miles around, and you shall fail to 
find a more desirable location for a church edifice, nestling as 
it does in this quiet nook, with trees, gardens, green fields or 


5 Among those seventy subscribers are found such names as these, all prominent 
citizens of the town: Lewis Barnes, Geo. Simes, Daniel Brown, Abner Blaisdell, Jere- 
miah Libby, Wm. Simes, Nathaniel Dearborn, Joshua Wentworth, Wm. Varrell, Mark 
Simes, Wm. Jones, Luke M. Laighton, John Locke, Wm. Jones, Jr., Mark Laighton, 
Langley Boardman, Eleazar Taft, John Laighton, Wm. Walker, Michael Vaughn, 
Thomas Lunt, Joseph Ela, Edward Parry. 
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peaceful waters On every hand, and yet in the very heart of 
the city. Having witnessed the completien of this crowning 
work of liis hand in Portsmouth, Mr. Richards accepted a 
twice repeated call to Philadelphia, after an eminently useful 
pastorate of sixteen years. 

Who should be his successor ?. The parish was large and 
full of zeal. It embraced much of the wealth, culture and 
social influence of the town. It had a new and commodious 
church edifice. It could command the best talent in the de- 
nomination. The winds had borne tidings from the moun- 
‘ tains to the sea, that among the hills of Vermont was a young 
champion who was doing valiant service for the Lord. They 
would hear him if possible, and see if his talents warranted 
the flattering reports concerning him. Accordingly, in an- 
swer to an urgent invitation, Rev. Hosea Ballou, then in the 
full strength of his early manhood, came down to spend a few 
days with the Portsmouth friends. The result was that he 
became the pastor of the parish at a salary of $800 per annum, 
and was installed Nov. 8, 1809. 

1 need hardly tell you that Mr. Ballou was one of the most 
remarkable men of his age, or any age. As an original ex- 
plorer in the fields of Biblical exegesis, and theological science, 
he has hardly an equal in history. His clear analytic, mind 
pierced the foggy reasoning of theologians as the sun pierces 
the parted cloud. At his touch disjointed truths assumed 
their relative positions and due proportion. His simple rhet- 
oric made questions that were dark and blind transparent to 
a child. He came here as we have seen in his early manhood, 
just as his powers were ripening. He threw himself into his 
work with all the strength of perfect health and intense con- 
viction. Ina little while his influence was felt through all 
the town. The pastors of the neighboring churches were 
alarmed. They must do something if possible to limit his in- 
fluence. Accordingly Rev. Mr. Buckminster, of the North 
Church, an eminent scholar and theologian, addressed a note 
to Mr. Ballou, saying that he “saw throngs crowding to his 
meetings every Sunday,” and warning him of “ the awful re- 
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sponsibility of luring those precious souls to hell.’”’ This letter 
resulted, as it was intended, in a controvercial correspon- 
dence between Dr. Buckminster and his Universalist neigh- 
bor. From this discussion the assailant, as everybody con- 
ceded, came out with armor pierced, with shield shattered, 
and spear broken. Dr. Walton then attended a funeral where 
Mr. Ballou officiated, and called him to account for the com- 
forting thoughts that were uttered there. A debate followed, 
and again Mr. Ballou vindicated his cause so thoroughly as to 
convince his opponent and the entire community, that whether 
Universalism is true or false it is capable of successful defence 
from reason and the Scriptures. From that time until now, 
_ the pastors of this church have gone in and out among their 
people, and no man has invited an encounter with them in the 
arena of controversy. While pastor of this church, Mr. Bal- 
lou also made valuable contributions to theological literature. 
His “ Treatise on the Atonement,” the first strictly Unitarian 
book published in this country, and one of the most convinc- 
ing books on the subjects treated ever issued, was largely 
planned if not written here. 

During his ministry, war was declared between England 
and America. And now came the first shaking and sifting 
the parish ever experienced. Until now unity had prevailed, 
and the course had been steadily onward. But this, like every 


6 As one of these discussions was going on, we believe that with Mr. Buckminster, 
a little boy, Tobias H. Miller by name, was sent to carry one of the letters to Mr. 
Ballou. He went with fear and trembling, for he had heard it said a great many times 
that Mr. Ballou was a ‘‘ dangerous man.’ He waited long at the door before ventur- 
ing to strike the knocker. At length, partly in hope that somebody else would come 
to the door, and partly because he was a faithful boy who felt that he must do his 
errand, he knocked, and then stood back with his hand extended, intending to 
deliver his letter and then run away as fast as he could. He heard footsteps in the 
hall. His little heart beat hard against his jacket. The latch lifted, and lo, nota 
child-eater, or a man-eater, or a beast with hoofs and horns, but a ta‘, manly, benig- 
nant man stood before him. “ Does Mr. Ballou live here?” said the boy. “Iam 
Mr. Ballou,” was the response. ‘‘] have a letter for you from Mr. Buckminster,’’ said 
the boy. “0O,I am glad to see you,.my little friend; won’t you come in,’’ said Mr. 
Ballou. ‘‘NoI thank you,” answered Tobias, “I was not told to go in.” ‘* Well, 
wait a moment,’ said the tall man, “ and let me get you an apple.’’ And so Tobias 
went away saying to himself, “ Is that the man that they call bad? I don’t believe he 
is bad at all.” That boy subsequently became one of our most thoughtful and able 
ministers. 
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other war, found conflicting opinions and divided interests. 
Many of the members of the parish were largely engaged in 
commerce. The embargo that came with hostilities, laid up 
or destroyed their ships, and touched the sensitive nerve of 
moneyed interest. Their selfishness was a little more than a 
match for their patriotism. Mr. Ballou was loyal to his 
country. Like the honest, earnest man that he was, he gave . 
utterance to his convictions. Consequently a large number. of 
his most wealthy supporters left him and took refuge in the 
South Church. How loosely religious convictions rest upon 
the shoulders of some men. They shout mightily for a cause 
to-day, and you would think they were ready to defend it with 
their lives. To-morrow some prejudice or seeming interest 
comes between, and they forsake it forever. 

In May 1815, Mr. Ballou received a flattering call from the 
Universalist Curch in Salem. Earnest measures were at once 
taken to retain his services here. The confidence and affec- 
tion of his people were expressed in many ways and in most 
flattering terms. It was also proposed to make his compensa- 
tion the same that was offered in Salem. But while Mr. Bal- 
lou assured his people of an undying love for them, and inter- 
est in their welfare, he regarded it as his duty to accept the 
invitation. The voice of the Lord was calling him, though he 
knew it not, toward the wider centre of influence, at the me- 
troplis of New England. 

In May 1816, Rev. Sebastian Streeter was called to the Pas- 
torate of the parish. No better successor of Mr. Ballou could 
probably have been found. He was still in the glow of his 
early manhood, but he had been in the ministry long enough 
to become familiar with the duties and experiences of a 
preacher and pastor. He was a man of rare eloquence. It 
was our privilege to listen to him once in his old age, when 
-he was bent and broken by the infirmities of years. I have 
rarely heard more effective preaching than he gave us even 
then. He wasan intensely magnetic man. It was not-simply 
what he said, but the spiritual unction with which he uttered 
truth, that won you and held you. More than this, he was a 
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pastor of the people and a shepherd of the flock. He loved 
Lis work and looked with watchful care after every parish in- 
terest. He found the parish large and strong and it did not 
falter on his hands. He carried it steadily forward. During 
his administration, the church was re-organized, and the tone 
of thought and life became less controversial and more spirit- 
ual. He fed the flock with knowledge and instruction during 
eight happy years, and left them in 1824, to take charge of the 
first Universalist Church in Boston. In his Letter of Resigna- 
tion Mr. Streeter says, 


“To form the resolution of dissolving my ministerial rela- 
tions with you, has cost me many painful struggles and sleep- 
less nights. It is the sacrifice of strong inclination to what ap- 
pears to be an imperious duty as a minister of the Lord Jesus, 
and the father of a numerous and growing family. The most 
hallowed affections of my whole soul are yet with you, and 
will, I am sure, linger behind, long after this feeble body shall 
be absent from you.’ 


In a long and tender epistle from the parish to the retiring 
pastor we find these words of fraternal interest and affection : 


-% Accept, dear sir, our offers of Christian fellowship and 
brotherly love. You have lived with us: we esteem you: we 
respect you. Our families will long remember the friendly 
intercourse and familiar visits we have had from you, both in 
sickness and in health, in adversity and prosperity. Thus we 
tender you our brotherly love, our affectionate fellowship, so 
long as you pursue those paths of virtue, religion and piety, 
in which you have hitherto walked, and are true to the Gospel 
which you have uniformly exemplified as Pastor of the So- 
ciety.” 


Mr. Streeter was succeeded by Rev. Edward Turner, who 
assumed the pastorate in April 1824. During his ministry the 
Universalist Church in Providence was consumed by fire, and 
this parish made a generous donation to rebuild the same. 
Measures were also taken to procure an organ. At a parish 
meeting in June 1827, it was voted that Abner Greenleaf be 
allowed the amount of his pew tax for leading the singing dur- 
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ing the past year. This was the first money ever contributed 
in this church to this important department of worship. Mr. 
Turner was one of the most cultivated preachers in our order 
at that time, and his sermons that have come down to us are 
models of chaste and faithful oratory. His pastorate closed 
March 24, 1828, and covered a period of four years. It was a 
useful and faithful ministry; though the records show that 
there was a little friction, which grieved the Pastor and led 
him to think it was desirable to have a change. 

In July of the same year, Rev. Thomas F. King was called 
from Hudson N. Y. He wasa sweet, pure, strong, wise, faith- 
ful soul. One who knew him well, says, “ he had examined 
critically the evidences of natural and revealed religion. His 
faith was not a mere speculation ; it was the strong and ever 
active belief of his soul. He adored, and loved, and obeyed 
God as a Father. He put his implicit trust in the boundless 
goodness of that Father.” This faith, this spirit pervaded all 
his ministry. Like his illustrious son he was not only king 
by name, he was a Kingly Soul. Many of Thomas Starr’s 
finest gifts were inherited from his father. Asan elocutionist, 
the father was even superior to the son. We have heard 
competent judges say that he was the finest reader they ever 
heard. He used while here to be held up as a model in the 
schools. A little incident in illustration of his elocutionary 
power may be of interest. A member of the parish had be- 
come displeased on some account and dropped out of the con- 
gregation. He had even gone so far as to say that he would 
not hear Mr, King any more. On one occasion he came to 
the church thinking the pulpit was to be occupied by a stran- 
ger. As he entered the church Mr. King rose in his place to 
begin the service. The man turned to leave. The voice of 
the preacher—sonorous, melodious and full of persuasion— 
sounded through the church in that grand chapter from Isaiah, 
beginning, “‘ Ho every one that tliirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
ters.” The man was arrested in his flight. He listened for a 
moment. Then he tried to go. The voice of the reader called 
him back. He started a third time. “Incline your ear and 
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come unto me, hear and your soul shall live?” floated through 
the :alf open door into the vestibule, and into his half open 
soul. ‘ I cannot resist that voice !” said he, “* I cannot !” and 
he returned to his place in the church, and never wandered 
afterward. 

In the summer of 1829, certain members of the parish were 
appointed a committee, by the Portsmouth Auxiliary Bible 
Society, to distribute. Bibles among the families in the society 
that were not supplied with that useful volume. Our brethren 
did not quite regard the parish as missionary ground ; and so 
at a parish meeting Aug. 2, it was, 


“ Resolved that we highly approve of the distribution of the 
Bible, and that we will endeavor to ascertain whether any 
persons or families in this Society are destitute of it, and if 
there are, we will take measures and provide wad means of 
supplying them.” 


A committee was appointed to make a thorough canvass of 
the society, and ascertain how many families, if any, were des- 
titute ; to open a subscription, if funds should be needed, and 
report at a subsequent meeting. This committee, having at- 
tended to the duty assigned them, reported, that they 


“ Found the Universalists of the town supplied with Bibles, 
with a single exception ;” they had ‘ ascertained from _per- 
sonal application to the members of the society, that there 
were one hundred and seventy-seven heads of families, and 
other indviduals not included in these families, and that the 
society collectively had four hundred and sixteen Bibles and 
two hundred and two Testaments,” which the committee “ con- 
sidered sufficient evidence of the high estimation in which the 
Universalists held the sacred volume.” 


We believe the “ Auxiliary Society” has not deemed it nec- 
essary to distribute Bibles in this parish since that day. This 
Resolution also appears under date June 6th, 1831. 


“© Resolved, That the members of this society, deem the 
practice of loitering in the porch and about the doors of the 
meeting-house during the ringing of the bell, to be highly im- 
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proper and unbecoming, and that they will endeavor by their 
influence and example to abolish the indecorous custom.” 


Owing to this timely action, and perhaps other good in- 
fluences, it can be said that for promptness and decorum in 


coming to and retiring from church, the Portsmouth congre- 
gation is second to none in New England. Oct. 14, 1832. 


Rev. Mr. King was appointed a delegate, to “ meet delegates 
from other parishes in the State at Claremont, on the 24th 


inst., and form a State Convention.” Ata parish meeting, 
Feb. 9, 1834, a letter was read from Rev. William Bell, of 


Woodstock, Vt., inviting the society to send delegates to a 


proposed meeting, at Warwick, Vt., “to consult upon the ex- 
peciency of the Universalists purchasing Captain Partridge’s 
buildings for a literary seminary.” A strong vote was adopted 
in favor of endowing a Literary Institution to be under the 
patronage of the Universalist Church. If we mistake not, 
this was the first step taken in the direction of Denominational 
Education. What would our fathers have thought had they 
been told that within a generation, we should have five Col- 
leges, and nearly twice as many Academies, endowed at an 
expense of four or five millions of dollars ? 

About this time great interest was taken in the music of 
the church, and parish singing schools were held which were 
highly useful to the town and are remembered until this day. 
Taken all in all the parish never had, perhaps, a more happy 
or prosperous pastorate than that of Mr. King. His whole 
soul was in his work, and the fires of his nature burned with 
such a glow, that they burned his life away, at-the early age 
of forty-two years. The conditions of the parish cannot be 
better stated, than by quoting a few lines from a letter ad- 
dressed by the society to the General Convention in 1830: 

‘We are highly favored in being permitted to sit under the 


preaching of our much esteemed brother and pastor, Thomas 
F. King. We have listened with silent rapture to his delinea- 
tions of the great love our Heavenly Father has manifested 
towards his children. The society numbers in all about seven 


hundred and fifty souls, and the usual attendants upon public 
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worship are about five hundred. Great harmony exists in the 


society, and we hope that the day is very distant, when any 
root of bitterness shall spring up ‘to trouble us.” 


After a pastorate of seven years Mr. King tendered his res- 
ignation, to take charge of the Universalist Church in Charles- 


town, Mass. This is his parting testimony to his people: 

‘In asking the dissolution of an official relation which has 
so happily subsisted for more than seven years, it gives me 
great pleasure to state, that I am not in the least degree in- 


fluenced by motives of disaffection toward the society. Where- 
ever God in his Providence may cast my lot, I shall always 
cherish a lively recollection of your noble generosity and kind- 


ness to me and my family.” 


Rev. Moses Ballou was chosen as Mr. King’s successor. He 
was installed during a session of the New Hampshire Conven- 


tion in this church, June 16, 1836. The Sermon of Installa- 


tion was preached by Father Ballou, Charge by Father Streeter 
—hboth former pastors pf the parish. Right hand of Fellowship 
by Rev. J. G. Adams —a_son of the parish. The church was 
crowded to its utmost capacity ; the services were of deepest 
interest, and hope and joy lit up the faces, and filled the hearts 
of all. 

The Pastor, a youth with the tinge of apple blossoms in his 


cheeks and redolent of summer orchards, possessed maturity 
beyond his years. His preaching blended the fervor of youth 
with the solidity of thought and argument which usually come 
only with mature age. The Lord blessed hislabors. He loved 
his ministry, and his people loved him, and they all walked 
together during seven happy prosperous years, “ in the unity of 
the spirit and the bond of peace.” There was no ripple of dis- 


content, no flagging of interest. The congregations were very 


large; the church received numerous accessions; the people 
worked together with one heart and with one soul. One of 


the first acts of the parish under this administration, was to take 
a collection “ for the purpose of erecting a monument,” as the 
record expresses it, ‘“‘ over the remains of the lamented Rev. 
John Murray, the Father of Universalism in America.” Sub- 
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sequently a subscription was raised “to aid our society in 
Iowa city in building a church.” It may be interesting to 
know that the University of Iowa is located in that city, and 
that two or three hundred of the students listen every Sunday 
to a liberal gospel, as a result in part of that perhaps forgotten 
charity. It is thus that “bread cast upon the waters” re- 
turns to you after many days. ‘“ He that goeth forth and 
weepeth bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing bringing his sheaves with him.” 

The only act in Mr. Ballou’s connection with this parish 
which really tried and grieved his people, was when he bade 
them good-bye to engage in Christian service in a larger city. 

Rev. George W. Montgomery comes next in the Pastoral 
succession. The entire spirit of his ministry can be expressed 
in the words of the title of a little hook, which we believe he 
wrote while here, ‘“ The Law of Kindness.” While he left a 
good record and influence as preacher and pastor, he is es- 


pecially remembered as the founder of Odd Fellowship in 
Portsmouth. The planting of this order in a town or city is 
only second, in its influence for good to the planting of a 
Christian Church. It is but another form of the one church 
of Christ that is laboring for the amelioration of the woes and 
sorrows of mankind, and the salvation of the world. The re- 
lations of Mr. Montgomery with the parish continued only two 


ears. 
7 In 1845, Moses Ballou accepted an invitation toreturn. In 
Feb. 1848, finding his health declining, he dissolved his con- 
nection with the parish, and was succeeded by Rev. S. 8S. 
Fletcher in July of the same year. 

Mr. Fletcher’s administration was especially distinguished 
by successful work in the Sunday School. Under his skilful 
leadership the school inproved greatly in numbers, discipline, 
and general efficiency. The parish feels his influence yet, 
through the good service which he.rendered there. His pas- 
torate continued but two years. 

In Feb. 1851, Rev. W. A. P. Dillingham was called. He 
was a worthy, cultivated, Christian man and minister. His 
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people were highly pleased with him, and looked forward to a 
season of happy fellowship and prosperity, But he was not 
strong enough for the work. His health failed, and he re- 


tired at the end of the year to the regret of all. 


The next minister was Rev. Lemuel Willis, who assumed 
the pastorate in 1852. A man of mature years, of ripe ex- 
perience, of dignified presence, of large heart, and solid attain- 


ments, he was just the pastor needed to solidify the parish 
after a succession of youthful ministers. He did a work which 
@ young man could not have done. He left an influence that 
will be healthful and happy always. He is a noble man, and 


‘an able and faithful minister. Let us inscribe his name high 
up among the wisest and most useful shepherds that ever led 
and fed this flock. We have always deemed it a misfortune 
that his connection with the parish covered a period of only 
three years. 

Our own ministry began the third Sunday in August, 1855. 
The installation took place Nov. 8th, of the same year. Dr. 
Chapin, of New York, preached the sermon. Rev. T. J. 
Greenwood, and Rev. G. V. Maxham participated in the ser- 
vices. It was an occasion of solemn interest to us all. The 
congregations grew as the months passed along, the Sunday 
School was full of interest, and the young and the old seemed 
to rival each other, in work for the church, and in kindness 
toward the minister and his family.’ 


TI shall never cease to be grateful for the considerate and kindly help of Rev. T. H. 
Miller. He was to me almost as a father. He told me a thousand things that I needed 
to know — he seemed to know everything. He gave me a warm, generous sympathy. 
He was ready to help whenever I needed him, and he was not jealous if I did not call 
on him. When there was anything to commend in my sermons, he made much of his 
opportunity, and told the people how well the young preacher had spoken and how he 
was improving. When there was nothing to commend —as was too frequently the 
case — he was silent as a sphinx, and often took the middle of the street and made a 
bee line for home lest some one should ask for his opinion. If there was anything of 
profit in my ministry during those early years, I want you to give a liberal share of 
credit to dear Father Miller. If I were asked to-day for the best evidence I can give 
that I am fitted for the work of my profession, I should answer that I sat eleven years 
for instruction at the feet of Mr. Miller. Timothy G. Senter also was of incalculable 
service to me in the pulpit and everywhere. But for the help of these saintly souls I 
should certainly have broken down under a burden that was too heavy for my weak 
hands. 
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At length it begun to be whispered, that the church needed 
renovation, and what was whispered at first by the fireside was 
soon proclaimed from many lips upon the house-top. And the 
most skilful artists were called from near and afar, “ and the 
workmen wrought, and the work was perfected by them, and 
they strengthened and repaired the house of the Lord.” How 
glad we were when we met again in the old sanctuary, in its 
adornments more beautiful than the fathers ever dreamed ! 
We said we had the most cheery church in the world, and we 
were a cheerful, happy people, and “ peace dwelt within the 
walls of Zion and prosperity within her palaces.” 

And then came the storm of Rebellion, and for years the 
parish like the country rocked upon a troubled sea of war. 
We suffered together through all those terrible years. With 
blessings and prayers while our hearts were almost breaking, . 
we gave our husbands, brothers and sons as seed for the fur- 
rows. We saw them go forth to meet the dangers of the 
battle and die, if need be, that the nation might live. There 
are men here now whose hearts were fired in those dark days, 
and who by their heroism and self-sacrifice earned the eternal 
gratitude of their country. And we stood together by the 
open graves when all our hearts were bleeding and our eyes 
were brimming with tears; and I uttered such words as God 
gave me, to steady your purpose, and keep your hearts from 
breaking, and confirm your faith in God. 1 believed with all 
the intensity of my soul, that every interest of home, of church, 
of country, of humanity, was on trial; that we must save our 
country or lose everything that made life worth the living. I 
gave earnest utterance to my convictions and did ail that I 
could do to help the loyal cause. And then came averted 
faces, opposition and denunciation. To the pain of seeing our 
native land bleed at every pore, we had the added pain of see- 
ing those whom we had loved and trusted turn against us. 
But through all those awful years, you stood up and met the 
tide of war and trial as the rock meets the wave. You gave 
of your substance with unparalleled generosity, whenever the 
‘country could be helped by giving. You increased your con- 
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tribution to the church at home and abroad, and to all general 
charity. You found men to take the places of those who went 
out from us. You said to the minister in word and deed and 
in a thousand ways, be loyal to your country, your conscience, 
and your God. For unflinching devotion to the cause of 
loyalty and liberty, the community will agree that you were 
the banner parish in this city. My connection with the parish 
covered a period of eleven years, the longest pastorate, with 
the exception of Mr. Richards, in all your history. The seven 
years that have elapsed since we parted company are too — 
recent and familiar to need extended rehearsal. 

_ Rev. Mr. Ambler, my immediate successor, is an excellent 
man and a preacher of marked ability. His sermons were a 
spiritual and intellectual feast to yon. But he accepted a call 
to Medford, Mass., at the expiration of two years, and his min- 
istry is like a remembered strain of sweet music. 

To Rev. Mr. Bicknell the parish gave a warm welcome, and 
he gained many friends. A beautiful and excellent organ 
will stand as a memorial of his ministry of two years. 

To Rev. Mr. Van Cise you opened your whole souls. He 
is a young man of rare gifts and consecration. From the way 
you worked together there was promise of unusual prosperity. 
The beautiful vestry and other commodious rooms that occupy 
the basement, will testify in coming years to his genial spirit 
and earnest Christian life. But his health failed, and he was 
obliged to leave you. And so we round the century. 

In this sketch thus far, I have said nothing about the church, 
preferring to reserve that for a separate paragraph. I am 
sorry that there is so little to say. If you have failed in any- 
thing it has been in the work of building up a church. And 
it is easy to see the reason of this failure. We have not given 
the church the place in our thought and effort that its impor- 
tance demands. Our fathers had suffered so much from the 
bonds, creeds, and confessions, of the church from which they 
came, that they shrank from pledges, and covenants, confes- 
sions and ceremonies. Men were groping in the night of a 
false theology, and they thought only of giving them light. 
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They believed that if the truth could be spread abroad, it 
would carry with it all other blessings. And then they were 
constantly assailed. They were obliged to contend earnestly 
and all the time for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
They were constantly engaged in clearing new lands. It 
seemed to them that they had little time to plant orchards and 
vineyards. This was their one mistake. They needed to plant 
and sow as they cleared the land, that the growing harvest of 
truth might keep down the weeds of error. You cannot sup- 
plant a false church with no church at all. You must supplant 
it with a true church —the living, active, working body of 
Christ. 

The first attempt at church organization was in July, 1794. 
Soon after the settlement of Mr. Richards, a “ Testimony of 
Belief and Fellowship” was adopted, which recognizes the In- 
spiration and Divine authority of the Scriptures; the Father- 
hood of God; the Lordship and Leadership of Jesus of Naz- 
areth ; the Brotherhood of the Race; the necessity of faith 
and good works; the certain retribution for sin; the presence 
and help of the Holy Spirit; the ultimate triumph of good 
over evil, and the bringing of all souls into harmony with each 
other and obedience to their Maker. As regards the usual 
sacraments of the church — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
— every man was to be fully persuaded in his own mind ; and 
it was provided, ‘in the fellowship of one spirit of Charity,” 
that no man should “judge another man’s conscience.” 

This uniting compact was unanimously adopted, and bears 
the signatures of thirty-eight members of the society, all of 
whom are men. No doubt the women also enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the organization though their names do not appear. 
We find no reference to this “Society of Believers” after- 
wards, except in the occasional appointment of what they 
called the “ Advisory Committee,” until Mr. Streeter’s time. 
Then the society was re-organized and took the name of 
Church, starting with thirty-two members. Eighteen others 
joined during Mr. Streeter’s administration. Four were added 
under Mr. Turner. Twenty-eight under Mr. King. Sixty- 
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one joined under Moses Ballou, thirty of them in one days 
Two under Mr. Montgomery. During Mr. Ballou’s second 
administration a New Constitution was adopted. The ad- 
visory committee ceased, and two Deacons, two assistant 
Deacons, a Clerk and Treasurer, to be chosen annually, took. 
their place. Five members were added during the second pas- 
torate of Mr. Ballou. Five under the ministry of Mr. Fletcher. 
No additions are reported under Mr. Dillingham. None under 
Mr. Willis. During Mr. Patterson’s administration ninety- 
five members were added to the church. We find no record 
of accessions during Mr. Ambler’s pastorate. In 1870 two 
were received by Mr. Bicknell. Since that time no records 
have been transcribed upon the pages of the Book. On a slip 
of paper are three other names, but the date is not given. 

This is a meagre report, as compared with what it should 
have been. It shows conclusively that we have made too little 
of the church and its ordinances. This neglect is the tap — 
root of many of our troubles. 

If, as a religious people, we would do efficiently, the Chris- 
tian work to which we have been called, we must be more 
than a mere secular organization, more than a congregation of 
men and women gathered about an idea, or a favorite preacher. 
We must be a church, a pledged, organized, fused, cemented 
body of believers in Christ, recognizing Jesus as our leader, 
and keeping faithfully the commandments and ordinances of 
the Gospel. If the church had not been a necessity of human 
nature, it would never have been ordained of him who “ needed 
not that any should testify of man, for he knew what was ia 
man.” The nearer we keep to the plans and precepts of 
Jesus, the better will it be for us and the cause of Christ we 
love so well. If the Fathers had planted the church, in the 
very beginning of their work, and made it the special organiza- 
tion, and sought continually to bring those who believed into 
its fellowship and under its influence, we would have a better 
showing as a parish and denomination for the work of a hun- 
dred years. We would have less occasion to say of men who 
have been taught and nurtured at our altar, they went out 
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from us. The covenant of a church, has more influence in 
holding men, than mere sympathy of opinion. If opinion is 
all a man has he can carry that with him anywhere. 

But while we have fallen behind many other sects in the work 
of building up a church, we have excelled them all in mould- 
ing religious opinion. A hundred years ago the harsher 
doctrines of Calvinism — Original Sin, Total Depravity, Vica- 
rious Atonement, Election and Reprobation, Eternal Suffer- 
ing in literal fire, were everywhere proclaimed and everywhere 
believed. Dread, fear, terror of the great stern God and 
judge, were the prevailing sentiment. Men trembled before 
him, and but for the thought of a compassionate Saviour, who 
stood between them and God as their friend and intercessor, 
there would have been no joy or hope in the world. All the 
literature of the time embodied this idea. All our social, ed- 
ucational, and political institutions were based upon it and 

‘helped it on. How is it to-day? Take your own city and tell 
me who are the old-fashioned Calvinists? Who believes in 
infant damnation ? Who believes in the absolute depravity of 
a soul that God made? Who believes in an eternal hell of 
literal fire? Who believes that our good God and Father will 
ever build eternal walls of partition between himself and the 
children he created to “ glorify him and enjoy him forever ” ? 
Who preaches that doctrine now? Does Mr. Martin?’ No, 
it would empty his church in a year. Many years ago, one 
of the pastors of that church; signified to me that he could 
count the Calvinists in his parish on his fingers, and there are 
fewer now than there were then. If the preachers who are 
teaching Universalism, in the so-called orthodox pulpits, would 
come out and join our church, our force would be augmented 
more than four fold. And it would bring to us some of the 
ablest men in these denominations. Ifthe men and women scat- 
tered through these churches, who “ trust in the livingGod as 
the Saviour of all men,’’ would come out and enlist under our 
banner, it would cripple every other church in America, while 
we would become an army that no man could number. The 


8 Pastor of the Congregationalist Church. 
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best literature of the land is also on our side. The philosophy 
of Universalism breathes in our best song and story. Any- 
body who would write a book that shall find readers and live, 
must breathe in and through its pages, the spirit of love to 
God, and kindness and good-will to men. This truth, this 
spirit, is moulding all our institutions. It has killed slavery. 
It has given freedom to all the land and all the inhabitants 
thereof. It has made tremendous strides since Murray first 
proclaimed it-here. It shall go on until in the century or 
centuries to be, its glory will pervade the world. 

Our church has a right to be called the Church of America. 
The genius of our Religion, is perfectly at one with the genius 
of our Government. They had their birth at the same time, 
and out of the same soul-struggles for freedom. Washington 
made Murray one of his chaplains, and kept him in office 
against the protestations of half the sectarian chaplains in the 
service. The history of our church and of our government run 
parallel from the beginning. TZhis church, has stood like a 
tower of strength, to defend the flag and the country through 
two wars. 

From the first this parish has been largely represented in 
the affairs of the Town and Country. Look over the records 
of the parish, and the town, and you will find the same names 
running back as far as the parish record extends. Drown, 
who was parish clerk for nearly a quarter of a century, was 
clerk of the town about the same number of years. And 
Deacon Bennett, one of our saints, and one of the purest souls 
God ever made, kept the town and city records for nearly a 
third of a century. When Portsmouth became a city, her 
first mayor was chosen from this parish. When he retired 
she drew again for her chief executive upon our able men. 
Since the city charter was adopted, you have had ten or 
eleven mayors. Five of them were members of this parish; 
and to a man they managed your affairs with ability, prudence 


and discretion. 
One of your number, Abner Greenleaf, sat for a generation 


in the Legislature of the State; and two at least of your active 
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men, have been in the Congress of the United States, — one of 
them in the Upper House of Congress. Time would fail me 


to rehearse half the public offices of trust and honor, that have 
been filled and filled efficiently by members of this parish. 


This parish has always been the champion of reform. In- 
temperance, licentiousness, slavery, and social and political 


corrup:ion of every name and form, have found it an uncom- 


promising enemy. It has never given a timid or uncertain 
sound upon these questions. If any men ever sought it, 
thinking to find a place in which to practice or to hide their 


sins, they soon found out their mistake, and were converted 
or went out from us because they were not of us. 


To the moral and Christian standing of this parish in the 
community, let me introduce the testimony of that true 


hearted and clear sighted man and clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 


Burroughs. Two or three times after giving up the Rector- 
ship of St. John’s Church, _he occupied this pulpit. On the 
first of those occasions, it was-what we ministers call, ‘‘ a labor 
of love,” to me, and I sat tn the pulpit with him. He 


began his sermon by paying an eloquent and glowing tribute 
to this church and people. We wish we could reproduce his 
thought in his own chaste and fervid rhetoric, but can only 


give it in plainer and colder language, preserving, however, its 


exact meaning, Said he: 


‘“¢T have lived for nearly half a century, with this church 
before my door, and just beneath my eyes. I have known all 
its ministers since the elder Ballou. With many of them I 


have lived on terms of intimate and familiar friendship. 1 
have been acquainted with many of the men and families com- 


posing the congregation. I have noted your ways and deal- 
ings as men and citizens. I have observed your going out, 


and your coming in as Christian worshippers; and I want to 
say, Standing in this presence, as I have said many times in 


other places, that whatever opinions we may hold respecting 
the doctrines that have been promulgated from this pulpit for 
more than half a century, this church has demonstrated the 


fact, that Universalism is capable of developing the highest 
type of moral and Christian character.” 
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This parish has illustrated also that grace which is “ greatest 
of the three,’”’ charity. Among the earliest pages of its record, 
we find a generous contribution “ to ransom our brethren who 


are in slavery in Algiers.” And all the way along, its hand has 
been extended to churches, and to cities that had been visited 
by fire or pestilence. Providence and Pittsburg, Marblehead 
and lowa City, Portland and Chicago, and many more, have 


received its benefactions. It has given of its substance to en- 
dow schools and colleges ; to help young men to an education ; 
to promote the cause of liberty and religion; and it has re- 
membered the poor ** whom ye have always with you.” 


We want to pay a tribute in passing to the faithful workers 


in the Sunday School. When the Books shall be opened, and 
the secrets of life and influence shall be revealed, it will appear 
that these men and women have been among God’s most 


efficient workers in the world. And the saintly Deacons, 


worthy every one to bear the vessels of the Lord — how many 
times have we looked into their faces, and said, surely this 
faith of ours does “ develop the noblest type of Christian char- 


acter.” » 


We would like to write a volume in honor of your poets. 
What would please me better still would be to collect.a volume 
of their poems. We could compile such a volume, that would 


be worthy to appear in turkey and gold. How many poets 
have received their inspiration at this altar, —have been con- 


nected with this parish during its hundred years of history ! 
Let us mention some of theirnames. We have already spoken 


of Sewall, that sweet singer, who was among the first in this 
city to hail our blessed faith as a revelation out of heaven, 


And Tappan‘ was a.frequent attendant at this church, and 
caught from our faith the inspiration which appears in the 


beautiful hymn, 


‘‘ There is an hour of peaceful rest, — 
To mourning wanderers given; 
There is a joy for souls distressed, 
A balm for every wonnded breast, 
Tis found alone in heaven.”’ 
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And Benjamin P. Shillaber, the genial poet, received his 


spiritual training at this altar. Albert Leighton, your city’s 
poet of to-day, whose name is a household word all through 
the land, and whose poems are copied and read in both hemi- 


spheres, sat under the droppings of this sanctuary, and drank 

‘in its love and trust, in the years when bent was given to his 
mind and heart. Mary Miller, Benjamin Leighton, Louisa 
Simes, Thomas P. Moses, Martha Remick, and many more 
whose names appear in literature, have regarded this church 
as their Sabbath home. And then, there are the modest 
singers, whose names do not appear even among the poets of 
Portsmouth — the authors of the hymns we sing to-day, and 
others, shall they not be among the number when you count up 
your jewels ? : 

But we have not spoken yet, of the ministers whom you have 
‘raised up, and sent out to do valiant service in the world. 
Where is the parish that can show an equally honored roll? 
Hanscom, the eloquent, the fervent, the gifted, almost inspired 
young man, who did the work of a lifetime in a few years and 
went to his reward; Starr King, philosopher, saint, scholar, 
patriot, all blended in one—a kingly soul,—one of the 
brightest lights of any age; Brooks, the strong man, who 
stands among his fellows like an oak among ferns and willows; 
Goodrich, the patient, persistent, clear-sighted thinker and 
scholar; Adams, the warm hearted, faithful, God-revering and 
man-loving preacher, poet and pastor; Folsom, the Professor, 
whom his pupils loved so well; Fernald, the man of spiritual 
insight, who, with a little more persistency of purpose, would 
have stood in the first ranks of men; and Frank Eaton, and 
Fitzgerald, all hail this church as their spiritual mother. The 
church that can look upon such a family ‘of ‘sons, may well 
rejoice. They are carrying your influence in continually 
widening circles, and it shall flow on and on for good till time 
shall be no more. 
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“ The Irrepressible Conflict.” 


The question of Endless Punishment has introduced into the theo- 
logical world an irrepressible conflict between human nature in its 
best estate, and the creeds of the churches. Day by day, and year 
by year the controversy on this subject extends, and deepens. Men 
of Christian experience, of loving hearts, of active minds, men regen- 
erate and unregenerate so called, clergy and laity, find themselves 
challenged from within and without to meet this question face to face, 
and get for it some solution which shall vindicate alike the character 
and government of the Creator, and the reason and the rights of the 
created. 

If our pulpits and publications had accomplished nothing more than 
this, it would be ample compensation for the labors of the last fifty 
years. What this leavening spirit thus fairly introduced into the 
churches and the public thought, will do in the next fifty years, it is 

‘not easy to calculate; but that it will end at last in casting out the 

old heathen abomination from the house of the Lord, cannot be doubted 
by those who read the past aright, and understand the irrepressible 
forces of Truth. Once started in this direction, neither mind nor 
heart will rest until satisfied that good only will finally triumph, and 
holiness and happiness be universal, in accord with the original and 
eternal purpose of God. 

It is instructive and suggestive of much to witness the struggles of 
churchmen of all sects to shake off the horrible nightmare of absolutely 
endless punishment — torment perpetuated to all eternity for its own 
sake; evil and suffering ordained, not for any purposes of wholesome 
restraint, or reformation, or parental discipline, but simply as evil and 
suffering; and this by a God of infinite goodness! This is the one 
thing that is fast getting to be too monstrous and shocking for human 
belief. And so comes the revolt against it which every little while 
utters itself in books, and pamphlets, and sermons by the so named 
“ evangelical” preachers and theologians; and the manifold ingenious 
attempts to modify the doctrine so as to meet the demands of the 
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Christian culture and spirit of the times, and still keep within the 
outer limits of orthodoxy and the church.! And more and more these 
questions will press for answer, and compel attention and inquiry from 
the most reluctant. “There is a large Protestant public,” says Dr. 
Whedon of the Methodist Church, “who ask: ‘Can it be that non- 
Christian philanthropists, who shame most Christians by their purity 
and nobleness of life, like Franklin, Jefferson, and John Stuart Mill, 
go toa hell of inexpressible eternal torment ?’” The Catholic Church, 
he says, finds no difficulty in disposing of such cases, but Protestant 
churches have really no answer to give to the question which will 
satisfy an inquirer thoroughly in earnest. And he adds, . 


“We do not suppose that thought and discussion on these subjects 
can be avoided even within the limits of the Evangelical Church. 
There are minds, indeed, to whom the severest views of hell seem not 
only congenial and necessary to Christian consciousness, but vital to 
the permanence of the orthodox faith and to the deterring sinners from 
sin. But there are also other minds, equally pure, and in other re- 
spects orthodox, to whom such a retribution is utterly unthinkable.” 


It is well known that the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked 
has made considerable progress, within the last few years, among the 
evangelical sects in this country, and in England. This is one of the 
methods of getting rid of absolutely unending torment, and one step 
towards a more merciful view of the divine punishments. Then there 
is the theory of a future probation, especially for the heathen and 
infants, ? which is beginning to make its way among those to whom 
eternal torture is ‘utterly unthinkable.” Still later is the theory 
which makes future punishment result in the everlasting decay of 
being and its faculties— the soul forever approaching the point of 
unconsciousness, or incapacity for further suffering, without absolutely 
reaching it. This is the argument of a pamphlet of forty-eight pages 

1 As our readers know, it is beginning to be seriously discussed among orthodox 
journalists, whether a belief in endless punishment is any longer to be regarded as an 
essential condition of salvation, or of Christian fellowship and character. The follow- 
ing from a sermon by a Rev. Mr. Robie (Congregationalist), recently preached in Con- 
necticut, and reported by a local journal, represents a rapidly growing. sentiment in 
evangelical ranks: “ It is not necessary for a man’s salvation, that he believe in elec- 


tion, foreordination, the triune nature of God, or even everlasting punishment— the * 
great, essential thing is faith and trust in Jesus.” 


2Rev. Mr. Richardson, Congregationalist, of Milford, Mass., says an exchange, has 
announced that infants who die before moral agency begins, will doubtless be put on 
trial hereafter, that they may choose for themselves. 
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recently issued, bearing the title: ‘' Hverlasting Punishment attended 
with Everlasting Decay. A Discourse by a Congregational Pastor.” 
The author asserts that “eternal death is endless diminution in 
vitality, both conscious and essential,” and that thus “the number of 
stripes is as the amount of sin and guilt.” Heclaims that he does not 
go beyond the saving limits of orthodoxy in maintaining this inter- 
pretation of Scriptural teaching on the subject; and he proposes to 
illustrate and defend it in a forth-coming volume. ® 
We welcome the book in advance. We welcome the increasing 
necessity among all classes of thinking, and questioning, and investi- 
gating anew the Bible teaching regarding the solemn and pressing 
question of human destiny. Everywhere, in all the churches, there 
are those who, shocked at the thought that this horrible dogma is a 
revelation of the merciful and loving Christ, are examining de novo 
the grounds of their belief. “I speak for the laymen, as one of them,” 
says Professor Tyler of Yale College; “and I know also that not a 
few of our devout and thoughtful clergymen have serious difficulties 
en this point. Some of them live on in silence, seeking relief from 
these felt difficulties in a smothered hope of universal salvation, or at 
least in a final restoration of the wicked, or else they fancy a proba- 
tion beyond the grave.” { 
While writing these paragraphs there comes to hand another con- 
‘firmation of our statements in the shape of a little volume just issued 
with this title: “ Zhe Question of Hell, An Hssay in New Ortho- 
doxy. By a Puritan.” It comes from New Haven, the seat of Yale 
College, and of the Dwight and Taylor form of Orthodoxy, and gives 
voice to a fearless protest against the heathen dogmas of endless tor- 
ment and annihilation. It is a review of Constable’s “ Duration and 
Nature of Future Punishment,” and of Prof. Ives’s republication and 
endorsement of its argument for the annihilation of the wicked as an 
éscape from the horrors of the Orthodox hell. “A Puritan” repu- 
diates both these errors, and advocates Universalism as the only rea- 
8 Dr. Bushnell advocates the same views in his ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice ’’; and Dr. 
Hedge in his “ Reason and Religion,’ contends for final unconsciousness or extinction 
of being. Augustine, “the great Catholic Doctor,’”’ entertained opinions somewhat 
kindred to those of ‘‘a Congregational Pastor.” At any rate he believed in degrees of 
punishment, and in a gradual diminution of its severity, logically involving, as Hagen- 
bach justly says, “a relative cessation of damnation.” The reader will find some in- 
formation on this, in a passage from De Civitate Dei, on page 358 of the “ Theology of 


Universalism.” See also, for Augustine’s view of the Future Condition of the Wicked, 
this QUARTERLY for January, 1866, pp. 106-109. 
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sonable answer to the demands of Christian thought and love. The 
spirit and style of its treatment may be learned from the following : 


“To be rooted and grounded in the thought of damnation for 
others, in the same way that a soul may be rooted and grounded in 
love, is not possible to a Christian, if iudeed it be to anything but a 
devil.” 

“That neither light nor relief are ever found by a deeply thought- 
ful mind in strict orthodoxy ; that they are very commonly found in 
a smothered hope of universal salvation, or of final restoration, or at 
least of a probation beyond the grave; and that in this state of the 
case doctrinal teaching has become hesitating and reticent, and almost 
imbecile, are things which any one may see for himself after some 
good degree of acquaintance with the movements of the’ orthodox 
world.” 

“The purging away of evil belongs in a just conception of disci- 
pline. No philosophy of the universe is so much as respectable 
which does not lend to divine law this disciplinary efficacy. Right 
and wrong would cease to mean anything if we should once really ap- 
prehend a tide of uncontrolled wrong setting forever towards a gulph 
of bottomless evil.” 

“ But the end of this draws very nigh; the Christian heart is too 
full of light, too profound in the love of God, too quick with humane 
justice, and too powerful in tender mercy, to continue respect for the 
profane and hateful horrors of the old dogma of infernal means to 
divine ends, — of hell an underlying necessity to heaven, It comes 
to be understood at last that the Sun of Righteousness indeed has 
healing in its beams, and that the Infinite Holiness shines with equal 
mercy on just and unjust.” 


We rejoice in that progress in the great humanities of the age, 
that increasing recognition of the law and bond of human brother- 
hood, that growth in the Christian spirit and work and character, 
which make believers so restless under the yoke of this cruel dogma; 
and which at last will compel them to find some solution of the 
problem that shall neither blaspheme nor insult the Divine Fathgr> 
nor drive his children from him into the depths of despair or unbelief. 
And the only solution, as we have said, which can satisfy both the in- 
tellect and the affections, is the settled belief, resting on reason and 
study, that the Bible does not teach this foul libel on the Divine Char- 
acter and Government; that God will not be disappointed in the 
results of his creation; that evil. and suffering are temporary, and 
good and happiness alone triumphant and immortal. 

And to this it is coming at no very slow pace. This way point all 
the great forces and movements of this busy, thinking, searching age 
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— philosophy, science, legislation, literature, biblical interpretation, 
humanitarian effort, and every enterprise having for its objeet the ed- 
ucation,.progress and welfare of our race. From all sides voices of 
encouragement come to us — from Germany, France, England, Scot- 
land, as well as from the thinkers of our own country. Our readers 
know the helpful service of the Atlantic, Old and New and Scribner’s 
Monthly; yet some foreign Reviews are far in advance of these in 
their advocacy of the Truth. Not long ago the Contemporary 
Review, one of the leading literary magazines of England, gave place 
to an article on Calvin and his creed, in which the writer says of the 
great Reformer, 


“His judgment is fixed, that the human soul here on earth pos- 
sessed of faith in God in Christ, shall at death pass at once to the 
glory of heaven, but the soul destitute of this faith shall at once be 
consigned to everlasting punishment. With indignation and with 
horror we reject the idea. Shall we imagine that the incalculable 
myriads, age after age, who, without fault of theirs, have never even 
heard the name of the blessed Redeemer, must perish forever, and 
that because of an ignorance for which they were in no way to blame? 
Because this world is manifestly a place of probation, multitudes seem 
to imagine that probation will not be extended beyond it. On the 
contrary it is much more reasonable to think that the loving Father 
of souls will continue to pursue them with his mercy even more di- 
rectly and powerfully than before, when their condition and their ex- 
perience must render them more susceptible and submissive. 

“The ultimate question is, who is to triumph — God or the Devil? 
Which is the stronger power — good or evil? So far as appearances 
go, the triumph of evil has often been made manifest, and Calvin’s 
dogma of perdition seems to amount to a moral necessity. But, no: 
the discipline of earth may seem to have failed, but it has not failed, 
cannot fail. If God ‘will have all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth,’ his will unfulfilled here, must be meant 
to be gloriously accomplished in the world to come. It seems utterly 
unlikely that the Great Being should forever abandon those on whom 
so much providential and gracious influence had been bestowed on 
earth. What means that influence, if not that God will perform and 
perfect what He has begun, if not here, then hereafter ?” 


One of the most learned and eloquent clergymen of the Church of 
England, James Noble Beunie, LL. B., Rector of Glenfield, has re- 
cently published a volume of Sermons under the title of “The Eternal 
Life.” The Spectator, another prominent London Review, widely 
circulated among the cultivated classes, in a notice of the book sent 
us by a watchful correspondent, says, 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 7 
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“The special value of the Sermons consists in their fearless asser- 
tion of the omnipotence of the divine love,—a love which, as the 
author believes, will in the end extinguish all evil, but which saves 
man not by exempting him from punishment, but by subjecting him 
:to the discipline which will bring out for him the infinite difference 
‘between every form of self-idolatry or lower trust, and that recogni- 
ition of the infinite charity which is the eternal life.” 


In the Contemporary Review for last October there is a paper on 
“Purgatory, Heaven and Hell,” by Rev. I. M. Capes, which is a most 
laborate and unanswerable argument against the church dogmas of 
probation, death-bed repentance, no change after death, and endless 
punishment, on the one hand; and an equally eloquent and forcible 
defence,.on the other, of progress beyond death, and final universal 
redemption. We should be glad to give it entire to our readers, but 
its length ferbids at present. A few paragraphs will show its spirit 
and strength : 


“Surely there is but one rational belief as to the condition of the 
soul that departs in.an imperfect state of preparation. The discipline 
of the past must be continued through the future, until its nature 
attains its highest possible development, and the end for which the 
soul was created is fully accomplished. God, through whose never- 
ceasing assistance we attain our present measure of success, is not 
about to treat us as having no longer any moral capacities, such as we 
now possess, simply because the fabric of our bodies is dissolved, but 
will continue his saving work until moral perfection is accomplished, 
and being made perfect we are released forever from all possibility 
of sinning. 

“Tf death does not introduce those who are desiring to reduce their 
passions to an habitual conformity to the Divine will into a radically 
new relation towards God, it necessarily follows that the eternal destiny 
of no man is finally settled by his mental condition at the moment of 
death. Once let us grasp the perpetuity of moral action in its very 
essence, and all the crushing horrors of the dogma of eternal misery 
vanish away. This life is only a stage in the moral and intellectual 
progress of all human beings. So far as we can see, it is spiritually a 
failure in the case of the enormous majority who are born into the 
world. Think of the mystery of the death and sufferings of infants. 
Who can explain it? Why are they born, only to live a brief animal 
life, often torn with pains, and then perish? What preparation for 
eternity have they undergone which is in the faintest degree analogous 
to that which their fathers and mothers undergo? What is the mean- 
ing of all that undeveloped treasure of gifts with which they come 
among us, when it is never brought into exercise in this world, and 
not even the first elements of moral training are accomplished ? 
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“T do not attempt to answer such questions ; but I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact, that while those who live only to attain a moral 
growth through long-continued struggles, those who die in their infancy 
- never are capable of any moral struggle at all. When, however, my 
eyes are opened to the organic connection between the present and 
the coming life in the case of those who live to maturity, the enigma 
of infant death is solved, and I rest in the conviction that the spiritual 
and intellectual development, which was here impossible, commences 
and is completed in a new existence of boundless possibilities. 

“Tt is the same with those who are condemned by circumstances to 
an utter ignorance of God and of the nature of duty, or who apparently 
from wilful perverseness fling themselves into the most debasing in- 
dulgence of their passions, and thus die, as it is said, in their sins. 
We cannot doubt that with them also we see only the commencement 
of along series of opportunities during which they will finally be 
brought to the end for which God created them. What is the earthly 
life of the most aged sinner compared with the eternity that is before 
him? For sixty or seventy years he has not known God; or, if he 
has known Him, he has scorned His will, and he dies, not only unre- 
pentant, but more depraved by far than if he had been cut off in his 
youth. What then? Is that repentance now impossible, simply 
because of the dissolution of the body, which would have been: possible 
as long as the brain was at the service of the soul within? Ifa sinner 
can repent after ten or twenty years of sinning, why not after eighty 
or a hundred? Is it anything better than a hideous fiction, this 
notion that an eternity of torment awaits every creature that does not 
repent during some few years passed in this visible world ? 

“That the Christian Church should have come to adopt the pre- 
vailing notion as to the eternal world was, indeed, natural, considering 
how rapidly some sort of Pagan conceptions concerning God Himself 
crept into the beliet of the post-Apostolic Christians. And when 
once the’ Church was thoroughly possessed with the old heathen notion 
of an absolute severance between time and eternity taking place at 
the moment of death, all the secular and historical beliefs of the world 
tended to foster this belief. Until our own days, men knew nothing 
of the real history of our race, or of the boundless periods of time 
which it pleases God to employ in carrying out the works of crea- 
tion, or of that method of development by which all more perfect 
stages of being are attained. 

“'To us on the contrary, who know that it pleased God to devote 
myriads and myriads of years to the slow unfolding of His purposes 
in the fashioning of this earth alone, and that His one method of crea- 
tion has been a system of developing the higher and more complex 
forms of life out of the humbler and more simple, it appears more 
than probable that the growth of each human soul shall be the work 
of a period far transcending the few years we live on earth.” 
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These testimonies will justify our statement that the question is being 
agitated abroad as well as at home; and that the only solution which 


commends itself to minds that dare to reason is Universalism. Anni- 
hilation, everlasting decay or ever-diminishing vitality, only partially 
dispose of the difficulty. The real question, as one of these writers 
says, is, “Who is to triumph, God or the Devil? Which is the 


stronger, Good or Evil?” It is not simply the Goodness nor the 


Justice of God that is put to challenge by this awful creed, but his 
Omunipotence and his Perfect Wisdom. Is the Creation of man, even in 
part, a failure? Has God undertaken an enterprise too vast for his 


ability? Did he in the beginning plan a work which he has since 


discovered he has neither the knowledge nor the power to finish ? 


Discoveries on the site of Ancient Troy. 


We have known that for several years excavations have been going 


on in search of the site of ancient Troy. What school boy has not 
heard of Troy, and Homer, and the Iliad of Virgil, A®neas, and the 


ZEneid? What student of classical history has not lingered with de- 
light over the pages of the Greek poet, and held his breath as he 


watched the tides of battle surging to and fro between the Scamander 
and Simois? And who has not read something of the repeated ex- 
plorations, and endless discussions, whose object has been to deter- 


mine the exact location of Homeric Troy, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Priam? And all this, protracted through so many years, 
even centuries, with the smallest possible results. “ Upon the whole,” 
said a writer on the subject a few years ago, “it does not seem at all: 


likely that the exact site of Troy ever will be ascertained, unless a 
systematic excavation of the plateau, or plain of Troy, vigorously 
prosecuted by some of the European governments, should lead to the 
disentombment of some old stone witnesses, by which the men who 
held kingly rule in this district at the time of Saul and David, may 
yet speak an intelligent word to the nineteenth century. As strange 
things, and no less hopeless, certainly have occurred.” 

Yes, and this has occurred; and more than stone witnesses have 
spoken to us, as the tacts given below will abundantly establish. 
More and more the story of the distant centuries is getting to be in- 
telligible, and coming into relations with the present. More and more 
the dead past is giving up its dead, and solving the problems and 
riddles of history. And while, on the one hand, there is a class of 
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thinkers who seek to show that much hitherto regarded as history is 
mere fable and legend ; there is another more practical, laborious and 


useful class, which is studying, excavating and exploring the fields of 
aticient civilization, and proving that much which has been counted 
as legend and myth is genuine and credible history. What a revela- 
tion is this about Troy! and what an amount of reading and investi- 


gation, of persistent labor aud patient waiting, it represents. What a 
light it gathers around the Iliad, and what a long way down through 
the ages it seems to bring Homer, so that, reading, we feel almost as 
if we could reach out a hand and grasp his. 


What will those scholars, who are so anxious to prove half of 


ancient history, and all of religion, but idle fables, say to all this? 
This wonderful discovery not only of the site of Troy, but of the veri- 
table ruins and treasures of the royal palace of Priam, will be likely 


to give as much trouble to the myth-seekers in Greek history, as the 


- discoveries of the Moabite Stone, and the excavations on the site of 
Nineveh, and in Palestine, have given those who are laboring so dili- 
gently to dissolve all Bible history into the mist and vapor of myth 


and nursery tales, 


The first reliable information in regard to these discoveres reached 
this country in a letter of Mrs. Francis, wife of the American Min- 
ister to Greece, which appeared in the New York Journal of Commerce 


six months ago. 


Since then a more ‘detailed account has been published by Dr 
Schlierman himself. It seems that, rejecting the established theories 
regarding the true site, he fixed upon a high plateau near the coast, 


and commenced excavations. 


“ He found regular strata of ruins marking cities of different ages 
until at last at a depth of from thirty to sixty feet he came upon the 
virgiv soil, strewed with the debris of what could have been no other 
than the far-famed Ilium, A wall built of huge stones was uncovered, 
which was probably part of the ancient defences, and may have been 
a portion of the very tower upon which Andromache scanned the 
plain in search of Hector. Scattered among the ruins were hand- 
mill-stones, and terracotta bowls, goblets and vases, of splendid form 
and finish, vastly superior to any articles found in the more modern 
layers above, and indicating a people of opulence and taste. Evi- 
dences were everywhere visible of the terrible conflagration by which 
the City of Priam4was destroyed. A small domestic burial place was 
brought to light, formed by three stones and containing two urns with 
human ashes. Axes, hammers, lamps, and beautifully polished in- 
struments of unknown use were also unearthed.” 
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After finding the walls of the city, he came upon what were unmis- 
takably the ruins of the royal palace ; and continuing his labors among 
the wreck, he came unexpectedly upon a large copper vessel, around 
- which he noticed what appeared to be some small articles or trinkets 
of gold. The whole, as the excavations showed, had been buried 
beneath an almost solid layer of ashes and debris, on which had been 
built a wall, that had probably been erected not long after the destruc- 
tion of Troy. Dr. Schlierman, knowing the cupidity of his laborers, 
and divining the character of his discovery, ordered them at once to 
stop work, go to their breakfast, and take a rest. Then, with the 
help of his wife, he commenced digging with all his might, unearthed 
and secured the treasures, among which were a copper shield about 
nineteen inches iu diameter; a copper kettle, with two horizontal 
handles ; a bottle of pure gold, and a heavy goblet, also of pure gold, 
made in the form of a ship, and weighing 1 1-3 pounds, having on one 
side a large and on the other a small orifice for drinking. There were 
also a small goblet of gold, alloyed with 25 per cent. of silver; six 
pieces of gold, alloyed with silver, possibly Homeric talents; three 
large silver vases, a silver goblet, a silver bowl and two beautifully 
worked silver vases. Thirteen copper lance heads,and other weapons 
were found. Near the articles was lying a copper key, similar to the 
large safe keys used in banks. 

But we will let the fortunate discover tell his own story, and fur- 
nish the details regarding the antiquities which he has brought to 
light ; and which have remained hidden from the sight of man some 
three thousand years. Troy is supposed to have been destroyed 
B. C. 1183, which makes the kingdom of Priam contemporary with the 
Israelitish Republic, and Priam with Samuel and the Judges of 
Israel : 


“Probably the treasure was hastily stowed away into the box by 
some member of Priam’s family, who carried it away without having 
time to withdraw the key. On the wall he was overtaken either by 
the enemy or the fire, and was compelled to abandon the chest, which 
was immediately buried to the depth of five or six feet under the red 
ashes and the stones of the adjoining palace. That the treasure was 
packed away at the risk of life and amidst fear and trembling is shown 
by the contents of the largest silver vase, at whose bottom I found 
two magnificent golden head-bands and one frontlet, and four splendid, 
most artistic ear-pendants of gold. On these lay fifty-six golden ear- 
rings of most singular design, and thousands of very small rings, dice, 
buttons, etc., all made of gold, which were evidently detached from 
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the jewelry. Then followed six golden bracelets, and on the top 
were placed the two small gold goblets. One head-band measures 
twenty inches, and consists of a golden chain, from each side of which 
hang down eight chains, fifteen inches Iong, which are covered entirely 
with small golden leaves to cover the temples. At the end of each of 
these sixteen chains hangs an idol, 1 1-4 inches in length, adorned 
with the owl’s head, the goddess patron of Ilion. Between these 
pendants for adorning the temples may be seen seventy-four chains, 
also covered with leaves, four inches in length, destined to hang down 
the forehead. To each is attached a double leaf, three-quarters of an 
inch long. The fifty-six other ear-rings are of various sizes, and 
three of them seem to have been worn as finger-rings also by the 
royal princesses.” 


It would not be difficult to believe that some of this jewelry adorned 
the person of the beautiful Helen herself, whose frailty provoked the 
war, and led to the destruction of the city and kingdom of Priam. 

What a commentary on the extent of our knowledge of the past — 
the fact that while the surrounding plateau is a mass of ruins to the 
depth of from thirty to sixty feet, authentic history has given little or 
no information of any of the perished peoples save those who occu- 
pied the upper ten or twenty feet of it. How little is known of this 
great city which for 400 years was the pride of a powerful, wealthy 
and luxurious people, and whose destruction, which occurred when 
Sampson ruled in Israel, furnished the theme of the grandest poem of 
ancient or modern times ! 


The Methodist Quarterly on Universalism. 


In an editorial notice of the pamphlet referred to in another arti- 
cle —“ Everlasting Punishment attended with Everlasting Decay ”— 
Dr. Whedon graciously says that the theory may be tolerated as the 
speculation of an individual, though his Church must not be held re- 
sponsible for it. 

It is something, certainly, to have heresy tolerated in the individ- 
ual; but pray what is a Church but a body of associated individuals? 
Suppose, merely for illustration, that this body is composed of one 
hundred individuals, and forty-nine of these hold the faith of Univer- 
salism, and fifty-one believe in endless punishment —do the fifty-one 
make endless punishment orthodoxy? If so, were two of these last 
to be converted to Universalism, that would make Universalism or- 
thodoxy ; but if only one should be so converted, that would balance 


- 
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one half against the other half, and we should have no orthodoxy at 
all—and no heresy! The Church! what theological absurdity, false- 
hood, or abomination can be named which this or that Church has 
not, at one time or another, accepted as orthodoxy ? 

The following statements of Dr. Whedon will interest our readers : 


‘“‘ Viewed as an individual opinion, or as a hypothesis to be used to 
solve objection, rather than a doctrine, we see no call for endeavoring 
to put a silencer upon the argument of the Congregational Pastor. 
There are numerous such hypotheses of hell, which can neither be 
proved nor disproved by Scripture. The whole argument of Edwards 
to justify eternal damnation is based upon the assumption, unaffirmed 
by Scripture, that hell must be, perpetuated eternally to overawe the 
universe into obedience. Equally hypothetical is Edwards’ opinion 
that the damned eternally increase in misery; a hypothesis furnished 
to make hell as terrible as possible. Equally hypothetical is the doc- 
trine of the infinite evil ot the least sin, designed to justify a punish- 
ment limitless in duration. Equally hypothetical again is the pleasant 
doctrine of the eternal increase of the happiness of the saved. Equally 
hypothetical is the assumption, now generally adopted, that the Scrip- 
ture language describing the fire of hell is figurative language. Equally 
hypothetical, again, is the assumption that the damned eternally will 
themselves to be damned, a theory invented to evince the justice of 
eternal damnation. And, finally, no more hypothetical, and no more 
provable or disprovable by Scripture, is the Congregational Pastor’s 
theory of eternal diminution. Held as an individual solution, and not 
preached as his Church doctrine, and rendering nobody but himself 
responsible, it is just as entitled to tolerance as either of the above 
hypotheses. 

“ And here comes in our reply to our friends of the UNIVERSALIST 
Quarrerty, who ask, Why not now, as in the primitive Church, 
unite comprehensively in promoting the kingdom of Christ, irrespect- 
ive of differing doctrinal views? Our first reply i 1s that we know no 
reason for believing that before Origen there was any Universalism 
infthe primitive Church, and even Origen held it esoterically, with full 
and fatal admission that its publication is demoralizing. Secondly, 
we are fearful that, with the exception of the rare few, Universatism 
affords no real spiritual life to its believers. We know some lay 
Methodist Universalists who exhibit to us all the fruits of the Spirit ; 
but when we ask them why they stay Methodists, their reply is apt to 
be that they get more spiritual food where they are. When we ask 
them if that can be true Christianity which generally tends to starve 
its believers, we get no satisfactory reply. Thirdly, between Univer- 
salism and Orthodoxy there is not merely variation but direct antag- 
o nism in the necessary practical methods for conversion of siuners, too 
great to allow harmonious co-operation. When, for instance, in a re- 
y ival the Orthodox preacher, unfolding the terrors of the law to the 


& 
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stricken conscience, urges now as the only sure time for repentance, he 
cannot afford to be succeeded by a preacher who disarms the law of its 
terrors, and holds that repentance may be postponed beyond death.” 


Let us look a little at these three points of our friend’s reply. 

1. “No reason for believing that before Origen there was any 
Universalism in the primitive Church!” 

We are surprised at this statement from a man of Dr. Whedon’s 
learning. Not to mention the New Testament, has he ever read 
Clement, of Alexandria, who was Origen’s teacher, and dates back to 
A. D. 190, less than a hundred years from the apostle John? Has 
he ever read the “ Ancient History of Universalism,” or Hagenbach, 
or Neander, or even Dr. Shedd? The last named, narrow as he is, 
quotes from Redepenning’s summary of Clement’s doctrines to show 
that he believed and taught the final purification and restoration of 
all. And if the reviewer will turn to the number of our QUARTERLY 
for Jan. 1872, he will find the words of Clement himself on this head. 

And has Dr. Whedon never heard of the “Sibylline Oracles,” 
which date back to A. D. 120-150, or a century, at least, before Ori- 
gen? If not, we advise him to read Dr. Edward Beecher’s articles 
in the “ Christian Union,” in which, speaking of the Sibylline verses, 
he says, 

“ According to this prophetess the holy cannot be happy even amid 
the joys of heaven whilst others are suffering. Hence. with one voice, 
they petition God for their delivery. Nor is their petition vain. Thus 
entreated, he will deliver them from the devouring fire and from eter- 
nal: gnashing of teeth. Having thus delivered them, he will firmly 
establish them and assign them, through his people, to a new and 
eternal life among the immortals.” ‘ 


And it will do Dr. Whedon no harm to examine an article of ours, 
on the Universalism of the Sibylline Verses, in this QUARTERLY for 
July 1868; and to remember the fact that they undoubtedly repre- 
sent the current opinions of Christians at the early period named. 
And in order to aid him in his studies, we give the general follow- 
ng additional paragraph from Dr. Beecher’s paper: : 

“ What, then, was the state of facts as to. the leading theological 
schools in the Christian world at the age of Origen and some centuries 
after? It was, in brief, this: there were at least six theological 
schools in the church at large. Of these six schools, one, and only 


one, was decidedly and earnestly in favor of the doctrine of future 
eternal punishment. One was in favor of the annihilation of the 
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wicked. Two were in favor of the doctrine of universal restoration 
on the principles of Origen, and two in favor of universal restoration 
on the principles of Theodore of Mopsuestia. It is also true that the 
prominent defenders of the doctrine of universal restoration were de- 
cided believers in the divinity of Christ, in the trinity, in the incarna- 
tion and atonement, and in the great Christian doctrine of regeneration ; 
and were, in piety, devotion, Christian activity and missionary enter- 
prise, as well as in learning and intellectual power and attainments, 
inferior to none in the best ages of the church, and were greatly supe- 
rior to those by whom, in after ages, they were condemned and 
anathematized.” 


2. The reviewer is “very fearful that, with the exception of the 
rare few, Universalism affords no real spiritual life to its believers.” 

Dr. Whedon has written a commentary on the New Testament. 
Suppose now at Matt. vii. 15 —“ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles ?” — he should comment thus: “ With the exception of 
the rare few, thorns do not produce grapes; but here and there we 
do fiud grapes on thorns, and figs on thistles.” Would not his readers 
say, “Why, Dr. Whedon, that is simply impossible! if you have 
grapes, they must have come from a vine; nothing but a vine can 
produce them.” Reading on to verse 18, we have these words: “A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit”; and the following com- 
ment — “ This statement of the Savior needs qualification; there are 
a few rare exceptions where a corrupt tree does produce some good 
fruit—as in the case of Universalism.” With what astonishment 
would his readers regard this assertion, and how emphatic the reply— 
“If the tree bears any good fruit, it cannot be a corrupt tree. Like 
produces only like.” If Dr. Whedon should write his commentary in 
this way, probably his Bishop, and possibly his Professor of Logic, 
would mildly suggest a revision in the next edition. 

Beside, what will he do with the facts which Dr. Beecher has the 
courage to confess, that the early Universalists in piety, devotion and 
Christian endeavor, were inferior to none in the best ages of the 
Church, and superior to those Orthodox bigots who condemned and 
cursed them — facts which we think Dr. Whedon is not prepared to 
deny. And does it look as if Origen thought the publication of Uni- 
versalism very “demoralizing,” when, as is well known, he published 
it himself in his commentaries and homilies, and preached it to the 
people who crowded to hear his discourses? . And is his the only ex- 
ample of inconsistency in early church history ? 
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3. Dr. Whedon thinks that the Universalist preacher “disarms 
the law of its terrors when he holds that repentance is possible after 
death.” All the reply we need make to this Dr. Whedon has himself 
furnished in another part of his review, as follows: 


“Our impression is that at the present day, whatever may be the 
immediate effect of the severest doctrines and most vivid picturings of 
hell, the general result is, with an immense class of minds, SKEPTI- 
cism.” Again he says, “The Western (Catholic) Church made its 
doctrines comfortable by accepting purgatory for tolerably good Chris- 
tians, and keeping eternal misery for incorrigible sinners, infidels, and 
pagans. The doctrine of purgatory, backed by a possible hell beyond, 
as being immediate, limited, and conceivable, has a far more impressive 
effect in maintaining the power of the Romish Church than the more 
distant, and less easily grasped and believed, doctrine of an eternal 
misery ‘for all sinners, great and small.” 


We have long known that the preaching of the terrors of hell has 
led multitudes into scepticism, and we are glad to hear that our evan- 
gelical friends are learning the truth in this respect. Dr. Whedon 
evidently does not believe in the wisdom or utility of preaching the 
“severest doctrines of hell.” Why not, if true? If not true, has he 
ascertained the exact degree of severity in the torments of the damned, 
sé as to authorize him to fix the precise point in the ascending and 
descending scale at which orthodoxy ends and heresy begins? or, in 
other words, how near one may go to Calvinism on one hand, or Uni- 
versalism on the other, without being unevangelical ? 

After all, the simple truth is that the doctrine of hell as found in 
the creeds, whether preached in the superlative, comparative or posi- 
tive degree — or to phrase it in another way, the doctrine of a human 
soul made immortal for the sole purpose of enduring a torment in- 
flicted on the evil for evil principle, without any intention or wish on 
the part of God to benefit any one in heaven, earth or hell — this 
alone, stripped of all verbiage, is horrible enough to drive into scepti- 
cism, or insanity, any man or woman who believes the Bible teaches 
this, and who has mind enough to think, or heart enough to love. 
Where the intellect is the stronger, it ends in the rejection of the 
Bible; where the heart is the stronger, in insanity. 

Hence come the restless efforts to escape from the dangerous alter- 
native by such men as “a Congregationalist Pastor”; Bushnel, who 
calls “the infinity of future punishment a very shocking extrava- 
gance”; the Orthodox Storrs, and the Methodist True, who accepted 
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annihilation as less dreadful ; and John Foster the Baptist, Kingsley, 
Stopford Brooke, and Capes, and Beunie, and Maurice, of the Church 


of England, who turn to Universalism as the only complete and satis- 
factory explanation of the difficulty. 


Bible Services. 


We have wondered that not one of our denominational journals have 
noticed the Lecture on this subject recently delivered by Prof. Phelps 
to the Senior Class of Andover Theological Seminary. It is a most 
timely and informing discussion on a subject that has attracted alto- 


gether too little attention, considering its great importance to minis- 
ters and their congregations.- It is well understood that the tendency 
of the timés, in all denominations, is to the one sermon system; not 
only as the wish of the preacher, but of the hearers also. The peo- 
ple think that one sermon on Sunday is enough; showing a decline of 
interest in preaching, as now conducted, which provokes inquiry as to 
the ¢ause. Prof. Phelps endeavors to show the cause, and, we think, 
successfully, by attributing it largely to the abandonment of Biblical 
Exposition by the pulpit. We entirely agree with him. It has al- 
ways been our custom to comment on the Scriptural Lesson, giving a 
brief exposition of all that pertains to the history, geography, manners 
and customs, doctrines and precepts, language and criticism, of the 
text, occupying from fifteen to twenty minutes; and, if we may be 
allowed to judge, we should say that these lessons have done as much 
for the religious as well as Biblical instruction of the hearers, as the 
sermons, and that often, if they could have had but one, they would 
have given up the sermon rather than the Bible Lesson with its ex- 
position. 

What is imperatively needed in our churches, and what the people 


desire, is Bible teaching, exposition, commentary, which shall help 
them to find and appropriate the inexhaustible treasures of that won- 
derful book. Let the minister then study his Lesson, gathering up all 


its riches, and bringing them before his congregation ; let him read it, 
not like a school-boy, but as one who understands what he is reading, 


and enters into its spirit, and by voice and manner conveys letter and 
spirit to those who hear; let him prepare himself as thoroughly for 


this service as for his Sermon, and he will find the flagging interest of 


his congregation renewed, and that they will rejoicingly welcome the 


Bible Service in place of one of the Sermons. And we are quite sure 
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that they will go home better instructed and satisfied, more interested 
in the Bible and Religion, and better fitted for Life’s work, than by a 
score of essays and orations, called by courtesy sermons. And here 


let us introduce some of the excellent counsels of Prof. Phelps, which 
we do most earnestly commend to the thought of our younger clergy : 


“Seldom, if ever, preach two topical discussions in oneday. Make 
one at least of your two discourses a distinctly and specially Biblical 
one, in material and form. Lay yourself out to swell the fund of Bib- 
lical knowledge among your people. This is practicable to any pastor 
who will create the resources necessary for it in the culture of his own 
mind. It requires more than Biblical learning. It requires a taste 
for the homiletic methods of the Bible. It requires a mental assimi- 


lation to the Biblical atmosphere of thought. It requires a quick eye, 
a ready memory, and a nimble tongue. No man can succeed in it 
who does not love study, or who gives to Biblical study the second 
place in the habits of his life, or who has not patience to train himself 
to fluent and versatile extemporaneous speech. But any man can 
make it a success, who will give to it the same amount of enthusiasm 
and of toil which achieves success in other methods of preaching. 

“ At the first, there is no saving of labor. But when time has de- 
veloped a preacher’s skill in the selection and working up of Biblical 
materials, and his command of extemporaneous utterance, there is a 
vast saving of labor, because of the accumulation of avazlable materials. 
I mean a saving of labor relatively to the results achieved. It would 
be more accurate to say, a more productive economy of labor. The 
- saving is in the stoppage of waste. A true pastor, of course, expends 
all his strength. The only question concerns the economy of methods ; 
and the point at present is that, so soon as Biblical study has time to 
ripen in a pastor’s culture, his pulpit feels the effect of it in a more 


abundant and golden fruitage. With no more labor than is requisite 
for the preparation of two topical sermons in the week, the pulpit 
gains a broader and richer range of thought than two such sermons 
can possibly cover. No other study is so : prolific of the finest quality 


and variety of homiletic materials as the study of the Scriptures. No 


other materials work into the realities of human life and the emergen- 
cies of men’s souls so deftly as the materials thus gained. Once full 
of them, and with a mind assimilated to their quality, and a speech 
which holds them at the tongue’s end, a preacher need never exhaust 


himself. He need never rack his brain or roam the streets for some- 
thing to say, and something to the point. The stream is perennial. 


It is the river of the water of life.” 


This Biblical exposition and teaching, though not adopted as a sub- 
stitute for one of the sermons, was a leading feature in the services of 


the early New England churches; and it is matter for regret that it 
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was ever discontinued. Prof. Phelps says, “The usage was almost 
universal, of commenting on the passage of the Scripture which was 
read as a preliminary to the ‘long prayer.’ The Scotch usage in this 


respect existed in the dissenting pulpits of England; and from both 


countries our fathers inherited it, and they practised it reverently. 
Many of the early churches of New England would not tolerate the 
reading of the Bible in their pulpits without such comment. The re- 


hearsal of the Scriptures.as the ‘lesson of the day,’ as practised in the 


Church of England, and which has now become so common among us, 
our fathers resolutely discouraged and often denounced. They called 
it ‘dumb reading.’ As they would not ‘say prayers’ but would pray, 


so they would not read the Scriptures after a manner which tempted 
them to indolent and listless worship. That state of feeling led to a 


vast amount of exposition of the Bible outside of sermons. It was 
no uncommon thing to devote from twenty to forty minutes in read- 


ing and commenting on a Biblical passage, before the sermon was 
reached.” 

This is the service which should find place in our churches now. 
“But it would encroach upon the time devoted to the Sermon.” 
Well, in many cases, this would be an added argument in its favor, 
since the hearers would make a double gain—in what they would 
escape, and what they would learn. But make it the service of the 
afternoon. “This would interfere with the Sunday School.” Not at 
all. It is a great mistake which confines the Sunday School exclu- 
sively to children, and shuts out the minister from his legitimate work 
in that important department of the church. The afternoon should 
never be given up to the school, unless the Pastor is the leader in 
Biblical instruction — no matter whether superintendent or not. No 
gain, but loss, would result from substituting for preaching a service 
which excludes, or releases, the Pastor from his duties as Teacher of 
the people, young and old. Let him go into the Sunday School as he 
should go into the pulpit, with the fruits of diligent’study, the results 
of the best Biblical scholarship, at his command, and devote twenty 
minutes, at least, to the instruction of all present, parents, teachers 
and children. As Prof. Phelps justly says: 


“No pastor can afford an idle Sabbath half-day, as the rule of his 
ministry. Never make the Sunday School, therefore, a labor-saving 
expedient for your pulpit. Change only the form and method of your 
labor. Prepare for it with scholarly fidelity as laboriously as for a 
written sermon. Seek to elevate and expand by the change the Bib- 
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lical culture of your people. If you cannot do that, by all means let 
the present usage remain intact. Any change which only gives to 
you a silent afternoon, thrusts you into the rear of the Christian 
workers of your parish. It drapes Your pulpit in token of bereave- 


ment of its most sacred prerogative. But in some cases, the substitu- 
tion of the Sunday School for the preaching service of the afternoon, 


under the guidance of a studious and quickwitted pastor, is working 
with unquestioned success. Pastor and people alike are rejuvenated 


by it.” 


But we do not propose to discuss the time or method of this Bibli- 
cal service; but only to enforce the wisdom and profit of returning to 
the ancient practice of the New England church. Let the Bible come 


to the front again in the pulpit; let its exposition take a prominent 


place in the labors of the preacher ; let its political and civil history 


and geography, its antiquities, the marvellous discoveries which lately 
have thrown so much light upon its pages, the domestic and social life 


ot the peoples mentioned in it, the languages in which it is written, 
critical explanations of its doctrines and moral law, evidences ot its 
divine origin and authority, and all else that is helpful to an intelligent 
reading of it, be given to the people from Sunday to Sunday until it 
shall be a sure Guide and Counsellor, a Refuge and an Anchor, Light 
and Life Everlasting. 

And now, notwithstanding its length, we cannot refuse place to the 
‘following record of his own youthful experience by Prof. Phelps. It 
will interest and profit the students for our ministry, as well as those 
of the Andover Institution : 


“ Led, as I believe, by the Spirit of God, I took up the Prophecy 
of Isaiah and the Epistle to the Romans, as subjects of thorough 
study. I devoted to them from one to two hours daily, using the best 
helps at my command. The first money I earned for my library was 
spent for books of sacred literature. The first tangible result was, 
that I very soon found the materials of sermons thronging upon me 
from those two books of the Bible. I found unique texts for textual 
sermons; compact and prolific paragraphs for expository sermons ; 
philosophical combinations of inspired thought, which nothing else 
would have suggested to me; novel relations of Scripture to Scrip- 
ture; discoveries of the secret harmonies of Revelation ; adjustments 
of truth to popular wants which I could have met in no other way; 
illustrations from books of Eastern travel; and more than all else, an 
uplifting of my own mind into a Biblical atmosphere; especially an 
atmosphere of faith in God and in this world’s future. Then followed 
a repose of conscience in my labor which was entirely new to me. 
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Strength came to me, the source of which I could not doubt. Isaiah 
and Paul proved to be grand masters for a youth who knew not 
himself nor his life’s work. ‘They soon took the place of invincible 
allies. 

“ Before four months had passed away, I began to use the results 
of my Scriptural studies in my pulpit. On every Sabbath afternoon, 
if I preached twice to my own people, I delivered extemporaneously, 
though from a full brief, a textual or an expository sermon on a pas- 
sage selected from one of those two books which were the subjects of 
my daily research. Tne sermon was prepared always on Saturday ; 
but the texts and materials were ready to my hand weeks in advance. 
After the first four months of my ministry, I never spent a quarter of 
an hour hunting for a text or a theme. That course of Biblical ser- 
mons, with a parallel course of doctrinal discussions, constituted the 
staple of my preaching, and, at the end of my pastorate of six years, 
I had not exhausted those two books of the Scriptures, and had tra- 
versed less than one-third of a system of doctrinal theology. : 

“I am confident that my Biblical course saved my pulpit. My 
audiences in the afternoon were nearly doubled in numbers, and 
usually exceeded those of the morning. Those Scriptural sermons 
brought me near to the best Christian experience of my most godly 
hearers. They diversified and simplified my preaching, and expanded 
and deepened my range of thought, in all the labors of my pulpit. 
They assisted ‘me greatly in extemporaneous prayer. Nothing else 
would have saved me from substantial failure in those respects in 
which a true pastor most anxiously trembles at the peril of failure. 

“The success, such as it was, was vital to me as the youthful pas- 
tor of a feeble and struggling church. « In kind, it was a success which 
any one of you may achieve, I hope in much greater degree. I beg 
you to try the experiment for yourselves. Supply your libraries, to 
begin with, with the best works in Biblical literature. Do not spare 
your purses in so doing. Wear the old coat and buy the new book. 
Incur any hazard or hardship but those of debt or dishonor, to get 
your outfit of tools to work with. You must have them early in your 
ministry, if you are ever to use them. Your wedding can wait, but 
your library cannot. Then, systematize your Biblical studies and 
give yourself to them religiously. Let the garden go unweeded, and 
let the potatoes rot in the ground. Get rid of church councils and 
building committees and executive miscellanies, so far as you honor- 
ably can. Leave the social dinners, and the pleasure parties, and the 
regattas, and the operas, and the fast horses, to those who need them. 
Cultivate a stern unity of purpose in your calling of God, and stick 
to it to the death. And finally, envelope all your study and labor, 
all your preaching and teaching in an atmosphere of prayer.” 
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Our New Departure. * 


We are glad once more to welcome a new book from our denomi- 
national press, and especially such a fresh, timely, suggestive and 
thought-freighted book as this, and one so much needed as a quicken- 
ing and reviving force among our people. The author has done a 
good and much-needed service, and spoken in plain language many 
truths not pleasant to speak, not pleasant to hear, but which it is 
quite time that we, as a religious people, should look fairly in the face. 

We will not say that there are no paragraphs to which we might 
take exception; and yet in several cases where we had made note of 
what at first seemed overstatements, or conclusions too large for the 
premises, we have on farther reading and reflection abandoned the 
proposed criticism, and left the statements to stand without comment. 

The judicial fairness of Dr. Brooks, and his honest endeavor 
to state things precisely as they are, giving an equally strong 
statement of the views of both sides where there is a difference of 
opinion, or objections are likely to come in, are worthy of all praise, 
even where one does not think his testimony quite correct, nor his 
argument conclusive. ‘Then, where he condemns our churches and 
people for their shortcomings and sins, his severity is so mingled with 
sorrow and kindness, and followed by such a sincere endeavor to dis- 
cover and explain the reasons of our offence or failure, that we cannot 
“talk back.” ‘This treatment of our denominational sins reminds us 
constantly of the Bazaine Court Martial—a unanimous condemna- 
nation, followed immediately by a unanimous recommendation for 
mercy. 

The one supreme accusation, including all others, which Mr. Brooks 
brings against the denomination, is the want of spirituality, of a true 
Christian life and character, such as we have a right to expect after a 
century of preaching and teaching. What is the cause of this failure ? 
This is the question he undertakes to answer in detail, thus furnishing 
the reasons for a New Departure, and a new administration of the 
truths and agencies committed to our keeping. 

One of the chief causes of this spiritual death among us is the 
“ Ballouian doctrine of the immediate felicity of all souls at death,” 
which prevailed everywhere in our churches and pulpits during the 
period from 1817 to 1845. This “ Ballouian Philosophy, which ‘has 
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been exceedingly mischievous’ in its effects on our denominational 
life, is now generally discarded”; and yet “as a church we are 
mainly in the ruts of the Ballouian period as to methods and appeals.” 
The time has come therefore for a change in the style of our preach- 
ing corresponding to this acknowledged change in belief respecting 
the relations of character in this life to our condition in the future 
life. 

If it be true, “as we have come so generally to believe, that 
every human soul has something at stake on its character and choice, 
not simply for this world, but for all worlds; and that, till it heartily 
repents it is and must be in darkness and spiritual death, whether in 
this world or any other ”— then preach this plainly and honestly, and 
make it the power of'!God unto salvation. It is our unfaithfulness in 
this respect, our want of courage to declare what we believe, which 
has robbed our pulpit of its saving power, and left the people in the 
state of “spiritual inanition” complained of. Let us then have a 
New Departure, at this opening of the second century of our denomi- 
national life and work; “a departure that will henceforth make Uni- 
versalism a call to activity, under the lead of Christ, in co-operation 
with God, and not a proclamation of results to be somehow wrought 
out by Christ, because unconditionally decreed by God, with which 
we have nothing to do.” 

We think Dr. Brooks attributes .too exclusively to this “ Ballouian 
doctrine ” (even if it were ever preached as set forth), results which 
may be found also in the fields of Unitarian and Orthodox labor. 
Certainly religious coldness and indifference, the absence of “ spiritual 
vitality,” prayerless “believers, “apathy and inanition,” and dead 
societies, are not confined to those communities only where the doc- 
trines of Hosea Ballou were taught. True, our author admits this, 
but still insists that “with us the consideration which goes to the root 
of the matter, and explains what is saddest and most perplexing in 
this state of things” is “ Universalism apprehended as simply a 
proclamation that all souls, at death, however they may have lived, 
pass at once to certain felicity, without regard to any conditions of 
faith, character, or effort here.” 

This is his statement of Father Ballou’s belief and teaching, and of 
our denominational preaching, with few exceptions, trom 1817 to 
1845. And this it is, he says, which “has enervated religious torce, 
weakened the sense of religious responsibility, and undermined reli- 
gious life” among us. “ All our waste and desolate fields, so far as I 
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know, are fields where this idea has reigned” ; and a large majority 
of our most thoughtful ministers and people have unquestionably 
come to believe that this desolation is to be directly charged to the 
account of the idea of certain immediate salvation at death without 
regard to conduct or character.” 

Now, without doubt this is Dr. Brooks’ belief, but it is not ours ; 
and we question his “ unquestionably ” as to its being the belief of a 
large majority of our most thoughtful ministers and people. Cer- 
tainly he knows that this doctrine of future punishment or discipline 
is what our Unitarian brethren: have taught from the beginning, and 
if itis productive of the results claimed for it, then among them there 
should be no deadness or “ spiritual inanition,” but the highest type of 
piety, religious zeal, spiritual vitality, and a fervent devotion uttering 
itself in song and prayer, in conference, the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper, &c. But is it so among them more than among us? Are 
they in these respects nearer the kingdom of heaven than Universal- 
ists? And what of the Restorationist societies which were formed 
by those who went out from us? Are they dead or alive? And. 
what of their “ waste and desolate fields”? Did “the Ballouian doc- 
trine ” kill them ? or lay waste their Zion ? 

Let us be understood. We are not defending, we do not believe, 
the “death and glory” system which Dr. Brooks affirms was the 
faith of the elder Ballou, and the preaching of the. denomination for 
thirty years prior to 1845. The point we make is this — that, ad- 
mitting his premises, his conclusions do not follow ; that the doctrine 
in question is not wholly responsible for the evils charged upon it; 
and that the “new departure” recommended would not work the 
prophesied revival of Christian spirituality and fervor. 

However, be the directly producing cause or causes of our spiritual 
inanition what they may, the chapters on the “ Survey of the Field,” 
“Unity,” Our Ministry,” “The Sunday School,” &c., present a pic- 
ture which challenges the careful study of our clergy and people ; 
and certainly demands that, on some of the most important points of 
our teaching and work, and the preparation for and methods of work, 
we should take a New Departure. It may be painful to confess ‘to 
the truth of many things recorded of our sectional jealousies, of our 
ministry, of the management and instruction in our Sunday Schools, 
but if the truth needs to be spoken anywhere in regard to our sins, it 
is precisely here. ‘The acknowledged facts under these heads, in our 
estimate, strike very near to “the root of the evil,” and disclose the 
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reason of the spiritual conditions treated in the chapters on “ Sin”, 
on “ Experimental Religion ”, “ Conversion ”, “ Prayer”, &c. 

Let us begin at the beginning, with our teachers in the pulpit and 
in the Sunday School. Let us put into these positions only those 
who are consecrated to the work by faith and the baptism of the 
Spirit ; and none others ; and it will not be long before we shall have 
pious and praying parents, and religious sons and daughters, in our 
homes. A good tree produces good fruit. “Sanctify them through 
thy truth — thy word is truth,” was the prayer of the Saviour. Let 
us have more of the Gospel in our pulpits, and less speculation and 
sensationalism; more of God and his infinite love, Christ and his 
salvation, the supreme beauty and blessedness of the Christian life, 
the joy and victory of a soul truly born again, the divine peace and 
comfort of the Holy Spirit in life and in death —let us have these 
blessed and redeeming truths in all our pulpits and Sunday Schools, 
and soon we shall see the fields begin to blossom into promise and 
fruitage. 

Let him who preaches the truth to others know experimentally 
the power of the truth. Let him who would convert and save others, 
be himself converted ‘and saved; let the teacher himself be taught 
first; let us have faith and consecration and prayer, and unselfish de- 
votion to the work of Christ, among those whom we choose as our 
shepherds, those to whom we intrust the interests of our Sunday 
Schools; and with all this, and beside all this, let our parents be 
taught that no minister, nor Sunday School teacher, can stand in the 
place of home religious culture and training — and then the Univer- 
salist Church, with its immense added force of theological truths, will 
become the power of God unto salvation, and will have a right to 
take up its position as the Church of the Future. 

But let us add here a remark suggested by the book in hand. It 
is useless, we think, to attempt to incorporate the phraseology of Or- 
thodoxy into the language of Universalism. The two systems are 
radically opposite, and their respective dialects are not kindred. The 
piety which springs from Universalism differs from that of Orthodoxy 
as the flowers and fruits grown naturally in the sunshine and sweet 
atmosphere of the garden and the orchard, differ from those forced 
into unnatural development. by the fires of the hot-house. We love 
God not because he saves-us from endless torment, but because he is 
infinitely good, and loves us. We cannot therefore, use the dialect of 
the sacrificial theology, nor express our feeling and devotion in 
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phrases which, though fitting to the lips of Orthodox believers, are 
unsuited to ours, and unmeaning. Yet we insist that the piety which 
finds expression in the language natural to us is as genuine as that 
which catches its fervor from the flaming pit, and celebrates ‘in song 
its hair-breadth escape from the gentleman in black. 

One word more. We cannot but wish that some of the examples 
with which Dr. Brooks has enforced his strictures had been of a less 
exceptionable character. They are extreme cases, unjust even to 
the average sinner, but the evil-disposed will cite them as repre- 
sentative cases, and as such they will find hundreds of readers whom 
the author’s disavowal will never reach. P 

No minister, no layman of our communion, should fail to read this 
book, and seriously inquire how far its searching rebukes and affec- 
tionate exhortations have respect to him. Every page shows how 
thoroughly the author is in earnest, how deeply and patiently he has 
pondered his subjects, and how much he has at heart the welfare of 
our Church, and the Christian growth of our people. 


Religious World. 


— We find in the January Christian Quarterly a brief notice of the 
Harris Papyrus which is everywhere regarded as one of the great dis- 
coveries of our time. Dr. Eisenlohr, Teacher of the Egyptian Lan- 
guage at the University of Heidelberg, who has translated the manu- 
script, in a lecture on the subject of its contents, calls it.“an impor- 
tant contribution to Egyptian History, containing a Three Thousand 
Years’ old witness to the establishment of the Jewish Religion by 
Moses.” 

It is a papyrus roll about one hundred and thirty feet long, and 
contains an address of Rameses III. to his officers and people, de- 
livered in the thirty-second year of his rule, in which he recounts the 
great deeds of his reign, especially what he did for the gods and tem- 
ples of Egypt. And among other things is the following statement, 
which unquestionably refers to the Hebrews, the “Syrian leader” 
being Moses: 


“King Rauserma Meriamon — life, blessing, health, the great God, 
— says, to the princes, the first men of the land, the archers, the horse- 
men, Schardana, numerous allies to all the living of the land of Ta 
Mera (Egypt): Hear! I will let you see all my mighty deeds which 
T have done asking of men. The land of Egypt had fallen into decay; 
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each one did as he listed ;' there was no ruler for many years that had 
the supreme power over others’ things. The land of Egypt belonged 
to the princes in the plains. One slew the other in jealousy. Other 
times followed, amid years of trouble. A Syrian leader had raised 
himself up to be ruler among them. He brought the whole land in 
subjection to his own control. .He assembled his followers, plundered 
the treasures of the land. They declared the gods to be but like 
unto men. Sacrifices were no longer offered in the sanctuaries of the 
temples. The images of the gods were cast down to rest on'the 
ground. His will was in harmony with his purpose,” etc. 


— Lest some of our evangelical readers may think from this num- 
ber of our Quarterly that there is a general movement in their ranks, 
both here and in England, toward Universalism, we hasten to relieve 
their anxiety with the following item from the English Protestant 
Standard. It refers to the election of a Unitarian as chairman of the 


School Board in Liverpool : 


“It is a disgrace to every member of that body. We know of 


nought to contradict the idea but what he may be the most amiable, 
benevolent and virtuous of men; but this much we do know, and that 
is, though he were ten thousand times more amiable, benevolent and 
virtuous than he is, yet, holding the creed that he does, it would be a 


million times easier to move the sun from its course than for him to 
see salvation.” 


— The London Missionary Society has successfully established 
eight stations in New Guinea, supplying them with native teachers 


from the headquarters of the mission at Cape York, the northernmost 


point of Australia, which is separated from New Guinea by Torres 
Straits. The work accomplished by the native teachers is wonderful. 


They have been warmly welcomed by the islanders, and have ac- 


quired great influence over them. Infanticide is discontinued, and 


the islanders are giving up their long cherished feuds. There are 
eighteen native teachers, with their wives now laboring in New 
Guinea and Torres Straits. 


— We have received the Tribune Lecture Extras, containing Ag- 


assiz’s twelve lectures on the ‘“‘ Method of Creation,” with sixty-two 
illustrations ; the Proceedings and Discussions of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 


Portland, and the record of the Adventures and Explorations of 


Prof. Hayden in Colorado. The price of each of these extras is only 
ten cents,—a small scientific library for only thirty cents. 
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1. Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. By the Rev. G. Rawlinson, M. A., 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. With additions by Prof. H. B. Hackett. Bos- 
ton: Henry A. Young & Co. 


During the last thirty years wonderful progress has been made in 
the various departments of Biblical interpretation, illustration, and 
verification. The historical evidences accumulated in that time in 
evidence of the authenticity and verity of the Scripture records are 
simply amazing. Cities that for ages lay buried in ruins have been 
disinterred ; Egyptian pyramids and tombs and temples have broken 
their long silence; Assyrian palaces and monuments with inscrip- 
tions dating back to the days of the patriarchs, have been brought to 
light, and yielded up their treasures ; Moab has contributed her sin- 
gle, but invaluable, stone witness ; Chaldean tablets have told us their 
story of the flood, coming down from a past of nearly four thousand 


years; explorations have been made in all parts of the Holy Land, 


determining the localities of Bible cities, villages, camps and battle 
fields — and all these various and distant witnesses unite with one 
_ voice in testimony to the general and substantial accuracy of the his- 
torical narrations of the Bible. 


The object of the volume, whose title is given above, is to show this 
by gathering up the facts as far as they relate to the Old Testament. 


Prof. Rawlinson, one of the ablest living scholars in this department, 
gives the results of his cross-examination of these witnesses from 
the dead past, and shows his readers how fully their testimony sup- 


ports the truth and credibility of the sacred records. And it will 
prove a pleasant surprise to the Christian reader not familiar with the 


subject, to see how completely in substance, and often in minutest 
details, the Bible is corroborated and sustained by monument and 
tablet; by inscriptions in tombs, temples and palaces; by ruins of 


cities, fortresses and towers; and by the geographical and topographi- 
cal features of this singular country; We have room only for the fol- 


lowing illustrations of this point: 
“The discovery itself of Sargon as a real Assyrian king, the successor of Shalmane- 


ser, and the pre@ecessor and father of Sennacherib, is an important illustration of 
Scripture, since, untit the name was recovered from the Assyrian monuments, there 


was no confirmation af all of Isaiah’s mention of Sargon, King of Assvria (xx. 1), nor 
any means of determining the place of this monarch in the Assyrian lists. The pas- 


sage of Isaiah stood by itself, the sole evidence during five-and-twenty centuries of 
there ever having been an Assyrian king of the name; and many critics and historians 
were led in consequence to doubt his distinct personality, and to identify him with 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, or Esarhaddon. The Assyrian discoveries have put an end 
to all surmises of this character, and have given to Sargon a definite position, a marked 


individuality, and an important place in the sacred narrative. Isaiah’s mention of his 
capturing Ashdod, and being engaged in hostilities with the Egyptians, is also con- 
Vv 


firmed by the Assyrian records, which illustrate very remarkably the statement, that, 
bene .- — the Samaritans into captivity, he placed some of them ‘in the cities 
of the Medes.’ ”* 
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Take another example. Daniel’s description of the closing scenes 
of Babylonian history, the feast of Belshazzar, and the capture of the 


city by the Persians, is familiar to all our readers. But until a few 
years ago this portion of his narrative presented difficulties to the his- 
torical student quite insoluble. Our author will tell the rest: 


‘* Profane historians of unimpeachable character related that the capture of Babylon 
by the Medo-Persians took place in the reign of a Babylonian king, called Nebonne- 
dus (or Labynetus), not of one called Belshazzar; they said that this Nebonnedus was 
not of the royal stock of Nebuchadnezzar, to which, according to Daniel (v. 11), Bel- 
shazzar belonged; they stated, moreover, that he was absent from Babylon at the time 
of its capture; and that, instead of being slain in the sack of the town, as Belshazzar 
was (Dan. v. 80), he was made prisoner and kindly treated by the conqueror. Thus 
the profane and the sacred narrative seemed to be contradictory at all points: and 
Rationalists were never tired of urging that here at least the narrative of Scripture was 
plainly unhistoric and untrustworthy. : 

‘* A very simple discovery, of a cylinder, made a few years ago in Lower Babylon, 
has explained in the most satisfactory way all these apparent contradictions. Nabon- 
nedus, the last native king of Babylon, according to Berosus, Herodotus, and Ptolemy, 
states on this cylinder that his eldest son bore the name of Bel-shar-eler, and speaks 
of him in a way which shows that he had associated him in the government. Hence 
we learn that there were two kings of Babylon at the timé of the last siege, Nabonne- 
dus (or Labynetus), the father, and Belsharezer (or Belshazzar), the son. The latter 
was intrusted with the command within the city, while the former occupied a strong- 
hold in the neighborhood; the latter alone perished, the former escaped. It is the 
former only of whom trustworthy historians relate that he was not of the royal stock; 
the latter may have been, if his father took the ordinary precaution of marrying into 
the deposed house. 

‘The fact that the Babylonian throne was at this time occupied conjointly by two 
monarchs is indicated in the sacred narrative by a curious casual touch, before unin- 
telligible. Belshazzar, anxious to obtain the interpretation of the miraculous ‘ hand- 
writing upon the wall,’ proclaims that whoever reads it shall be made ‘the third ruler 
in the kingdom’ (Dan. v. 7). In every other similar case the reward is the elevation 
of the individual, who does the service, to the second place in the kingdom, the place 
next to the king. The only reason that can be assigned for the variation in this in- 
stance is, that the first and second pmeee were both filled, and that therefore the high- 
est assignable reward was the third place.” 


2. Mind and Body. The Theories of their Relation. By Alexander Bain, L.L. D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. D. Appleton & Co. Fourth volume 
of the “ International Scientific Series.’ $1.50. 

The most interesting portion of this treatise is that embraced in the 
last chapter — “ The History of the Theories of the Soul,” which ap- 
peared in the “ Fortnightly Review” several years ago. It is a very 
serviceable sketch of the views entertained on this all-absorbing ques- 
tion from the beginning of Greek philosophy, through the line of 
Christian Fathers, and the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, down to 
the speculations of the Materialists and Immaterialists d¥ the present 
time. It is invaluable for reference when one is reading or writing 
on this inexhaustible subject of thought and inquiry. 

The connexion of Mind and Body, The General Laws regulating 
this Connexion, The Intellect, Feeling and Will, and How Mind and 
Body are United, are discussed in other chapters of the book with 
abundant physical and metaphysical learning — and the author sums 
up the result by saying that “the arguments for two substances (Mind 
and Matter), have, we believe, now entirely lost their validity; they 
are no longer compatible with ascertained science and clear thinking. 
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The one substance, with two sets of properties, two sides, the physi- 
cal and the mental — a double-faced unity — would appear to comply 
with all the exigencies of the case.” 

Some curious facts come out in the course of the discussion. For 
example: The average European male brain is 49 1-2 oz.!in weight ; 
the female 44 0z. Idiots range from 27 oz. down to 81-2 0z. The 
brains of insane persons are 2 1-2 per cent below the¥average of the 
sane. Cuvier’s brain was enormous, weighing over 64 oz., being 
nearly 15 oz. above the average; while Daniel Webster’s weighed a 
little over 538 oz. Comparing the increase of size in the brain with 
the increase in mental power, it is said that the intellectual force of 
the ordinary man, with a brain of 48 oz., is surpassed by Cuvier in a 
far greater ratio. An ordinary man, with a brain three-fourths the 
size of Cuvier’s, taking memory as the basis of the Intellect, could 
not retain one-fourth, perhaps not one-tenth, of the facts stored in the 
mind of that wonderful man. Perhaps the increase in the size of 
brain matter may be represented by arithmetical proportion; the in- 
crease of intellectual power by geometrical proportion. 


8. Atour Best. By Sumner Ellis. Lee & Shepherd. $1.50. 


A book of thoughtful essays on such subjects as “ Daily Sunshine,” 
“The Home,” “ Contentment,” “ Courage,” “Ourselves and Others,” 
“On the Square.” They show much study both of matter and style, 
are carefully written, abound in short, pithy sentences, which are full 
of wisdom and suggestion; and often the truths told are those which 
it concerns the reader most to know for the sake of his friends, his 
-home, society, and his own intellectual growth and moral stability. 
We could quote pages illustrating this, and showing how much careful 
observation of men and manners, and close thinking thereon, the 
author has packed into his book. The style seems modelled on that 
of Emerson, though without its often obscurity and harsh abruptness. 
The following will afford a good example of the style and tone of 
thought : 

‘‘ Virtue has the universe engaged to it as the planets are under obligation to eve 
grain of sand, and become their keepers, that they shall not fall away and be lest. All 
true souls are guaranteed safety; and to such defeat is only another form of victory, 
and failure a shorter road to success. There is nooccasion for fear on'the line of duty, 
for the defences are unconquerable. When they pointed Saint Theresa to her povert 
to turn her from her exclusive devotion to the work of mercy, she shamed them wit 
the lofty truth and trust of her reply: ‘ Theresa-and two sous are indeed nothing; but 
Theresa, two sous, and God, are all things’; and bravely she went on with her work, 
having all faith in the bank she drew on.” 


4. The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, L.L. D., F. R.’S., Canon of Durham. With a 
Chapter on thé Persian Palace of Mashita. By Jas. Ferguson, F.R.S. Map and 
Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

In' the year 1810 Burkhardt traversed Moab in the guise of a 
Mussulman, and gave a very interesting account of his travels. 


Nothing more was done in the way of exploration for sixty years. 
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Then the discovery of the famous Moabite Stone, with its priceless 
inscriptions, called attention anew to this long neglected region, and 
roused a curiosity which set on foot not only the expedition, the 
record of which is given in Mr. Tristram’s book, but an expedition 
organized in 1870 by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and also one 
by the American branch of that organization, which is now in the 
country, and from whose labors we expect still greater results. 

The present volume records the wanderings, adventures, explora- 
tions and discoveries of the party under Mr. Tristram, which started 
out from Jerusalem in 1872, and was absent, we ee about two 
months in the Land of Moab— though there is a lamentable want of 
dates in the narrative. 

Mr. Tristram seems perfectly satisfied with his labors, though we 
confess to some disappointment regarding the extent of his discov- 
eries, and think there is room for a good deal more in this line in the 
region beyond the Dead Sea. His Preface raises greater expectations 
than his book fulfils. He thinks he has finally located Macherus, the 
scene of John Baptist’s imprisonment and martyrdom ; and discovered 
Zoar at the northern end of the Dead Sea, which Dr. Robinson and 
others located at the southern end ; and thus relieved several passages 
of all difficulty, and verified the accuracy of the, Scriptural writers. 
The most unexpected of his discoveries was that of a magnificent 
palace (hitherto unknown), which, if rightly assigned to Chosroes, 
throws some light upon one of the most obscure periods of Roman 
history. 

The descriptions of the superb architecture of the great palace of 
the Persian monarch; of the fortress and castles of Kerak; of the 
immense Reservoirs or water-tanks for purposes of irrigation ; of the 
Roman roads traversing the country ; of the ruins of palaces, temples, 
towers and vast edifices of an earlier date, as well as of similar struc- 
tures by the Saracens and Crusaders; of the physical aspects of the 
country, and its agricultural capacities, under cultivation, for the main- 
tenance of an abounding population ; of the character and manners of 
the present wild, nomadic races, and the various adventure of the 
party among them —these are some compensation for failures in the 
important original discoveries expected by the reader. At the same 
time they furnish desirable information and a lively commentary on 
the sacred text. The Map, and the numerous illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken on the spot, are very beautiful, and helpful to the 
reader. 


5. Arthur Bonnicastle, an American Novel. By J. G. Holland. With twelve full- 
page Illustrations by Mary A. Hallock. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.75. 


The leading incidents of this fiction are not as unnatural and im- 
probable as some critics have pronounced them. On the coutrary 
they can be verified from actual life. Such people have lived, and do 
live to-day. Beside this, the story, which has passages marked by 
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great depth of feeling and power of description, reveals the everlast- 
ing truth that character is the product of effort, trial, and conflict with 
temptation and evil.” Many a young man, beside Arthur Bonnicastle, 
has had occasion to thank God for the seeming calamity which, crush- 
ing into wreck all his worldly fortune and ambition, has cleared ‘the 
way for a better, larger and braver life than he had ever hoped for; 
and shown him, what it is always so difficult to realize, that often our 
greatest blessings come to us through the ministry of our greatest 
sorrows. 

His apparent misfortune was the first event in his life which re- 
vealed Arthur Bonnicastle to himself, showed him his miserable and 
wasted years, brought him to genuine repentance, compelled him to 
rely on ‘his own resources, and finally made a man of him. We hope 
the book will find many readers among our young men and women ; 
and if older readers can go through the last chapter without emotion, 
they must be made as we are not made. 


6. The Pentateuch, in its Progressive Revelations of God to Men. Designed for 
both Pastors and People. By Henry Cowles, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is not a textual commentary, but a discussion of topics, of the 
leading events. in the Mosaic histories. Historically, and in the scien- 
tific questions growing out of the records in Genesis, it is a truly 
useful work for the average reader. The difficulties are fairly pre- 
sented, and, with some exceptions, such as the Plagues of Egypt, the 
Destruction of the Canaanites, &c., are ably and successfully treated, 
and in a spirit of liberal criticism. We think some of the points taken 
in regard to the theories of Darwin will help the reader to see how 
largely his doctrine rests, at present, at least,on assumption and specu- 
lation, and not on well established facts. 

But Mr. Cowles is not without his weak points, as when, in proof 
that matter is not eternal, he qugtes Psalm xc. 2, to show that “ God 
existed ‘before the mountains /°”; and when he says of the text, 
“ Let us make man in our own image,” that he sees no explanation of 
the plural but in the Trinity !; and the assertion that, “if the bloody 
sacrifices under the Law do not set forth the atoning blood of Christ, 
they mean nothing at all”! Indeed, the work is pervaded with the 
spirit of the sacrificial theology. The narrative of the Garden of 
Eden is veritable history —a real garden, a real apple, a personal 
devil, a literal serpent, an actual dialogue between the serpent and the 
woman, &c. Dr. Cowles’s interpretation of this allegory reminds us 
of that of the negro divine in Washington, as reported in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic: 


“ Adam’s too smart fur Ole Nick when he had nuffin but hisself to tuk care on. But 
‘de Debil knew—caze he was in heben fo’ de Lo’d frew him outen dar, — he knew 
dar was a woman to be made, an’ so he just hove out de anchor an’ waited fur de 
woman. When Eve cum ’long, he knew he'd gt sure ting on dat ar apple! Soon’s 
she done eat it, de Debil say to hisself—‘ Good, she made a muss of dat ar garden 
Eben! ’— and he so pleased to see she fooled so easy he like to larf out loud.” 
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There is as much sense and criticism in this, as in Dr. Cowles’s ex- 
position, and his absurd quotation of Luke x. 18— “TI will give you 
power to tread on serpents” — to prove that “the’real personal devil ” 
and the serpent were in Eden! 

Dr. Cowles is troubled, as are all of his school, that future endless 
punishment is nowhere mentioned among the punishments of the 
Mosaic economy. He argues, with much show of authority, to prove 
that Moses must have known of the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments after death, since it was universally taught in Egypt. Exactly, 
Dr. Cowles; and this is the very problem you have to deal with, viz. : 
that Moses, being familiar with this Egyptian doctrine, should never 
once allude to it in all that he has to say about the Divine laws and 
punishments! If God revealed it to him, or gave it the divine sanc- 
tion, his silence is inexplicable ; but if it was only a heathen dogma, 
which he found current in. Egypt, it is easy to understand why he 
ignored it altogether. 

Dr. Cowles says “the history of Joseph shows how skilfully and 
mightily God manages the wicked, making their wickedness work to 
evolve abounding good.” But if God can bring “abounding good” 
out of sin in one case, why not in ten, a hundred, a million, in all? 
“The case evinces the consummate skill of God in managing the free 
moral activities of men without the least infringement upon their free 
agency and moral responsibility.” But if he can manage the “ free 
moral activities” of .Joseph’s wicked brethren “without infringing 
their free agency,” so as to punish, and at the same time save them 
from temporal death ; why not manage all sinners, in the same way, 
and punish, and save them from eternal death? Which is it, the dis- 
position, or the power, that is wanting? 


7. The Old Faith and The New. A Confession by David Friedrich Strauss. Au- 
thorized Translation from the sixth edition by Mathilde Blind. Two volumes in one. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This work in the original German was noticed at length in our last 
April number, by one of our most scholarly and competent contribu- 
tors. To that notice we refer our readers for, what seems to us, a 
just and discriminating exhibit of the animus, the real aim (notwith- 
standing the disclaimer on the title page), and the critical value, of 
this last effort of Strauss, who is regarded by himself and others as 
the leader and incarnation of modern unbelief. We cannot help say- 
ing, however, that if this is his final word, the religious world may 
breathe freely again. This dense, cold, easterly fog of speculation 
will never be accepted as a substitute for the warm sunshine of Faith. 
And if this dry, dead, voiceless Atheistic-Materialism is the only sub- 
stitute for Christianity which Strauss has to offer, after forty years of 
industrious religion-building, we think the gospel will manage to live 
a few years longer. 


8. French Home Life. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. D. Appleton & Co. 
Much reading and a brief visit to France years ago left an impres- 
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sion that there was very little of what is named Home-life in New 
England and Old England; but here is an Englishman who has lived 
twenty-five years in France, amid ties and affections which have 
made that country his second home, and he says that there 7s such a 
thing in France as Home life, and that in its best definitions. Well, 
we are glad to be corrected, which is certainly the result of reading 
this book. It is a pleasure to learn that the millions who seem to 
find their happiness chiefly in out-door life, in a sort of communion of 
excitement and frivolity, do really know and enjoy the seclusion and 
sacred privacy of Home, and the sweet communions of the family 
circle. 

The author of these papers shows remarkable accuracy and detail 
of observation, soundness of judgment, disciplined taste, a moral sen- 
sitiveness, and a scholarly culture, which impart an unusual value to 
his pages. ‘There is not a paragraph in the book which does not con- 
tain some thought or fact deserving attention; and we acknowledge 
large indebtedness to the writer for many useful and pleasing addi- 
tions to our stores in this respect. The chapters on Manners, Mar- 
riage, Language, Dress and Furniture, are rich, not only in information 
regarding the French, but in wise and thoughtful suggestions which, 
if heeded, would add immensely to the beauty and attraction of 
American homes. 

That concerning the educating and refining influences of Furniture, 

where all the laws of taste, symmetry, proportion, form and fitting 
arrangement are observed, ought to be studied in every household in 
the land. That on Dress charges the sins of extravagance and style, 
usually attributed exclusively to French women, to the provocation of 
‘Americans, Russians and other foreigners. That on Marriage is 
laden with curious, and not altogether pleasing, information touching 
French life, but which demands the serious attention of the Sociolo- 
gist. And yet with all that has been believed on this subject, the 
author states the singular fact that, while England has only 1 mar- 
riage for every 137- inhabitants, France has 1 for every 122. But 
then while in 1770 the ehildren born in France were in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 25 of the population, it has fallen off now to 1 in 35, or 
about 40 per cent! The chapter on Manners is-a singularly acute 
and: philosophical discussion of the relation which grace of manners 
and social courtesy bear to character. 


9. A Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary,-with some of their Later Poems. By 
Mary Clemmer Ames. Illustrated by two Portraits on Steel. Hurd & Houghton. $2.00. 

This welcome book comes to us rather late for review, as our read- 
ears are probably familiar with some of the scores of commendatory 
notices which followed its publication. Our personal and: denomina- 
tional interest in these remarkable women doubtless intensifies our 
interest in their history; but it seems to us that we have never lin- 
gered over the pages of any biography with feelings so akin to tears, 
and at the same time so akin to gladness for the splendid triumph 
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achieved over discouragements and trials, greater even than those 
recorded here — as we know. 

The story is not all told in these pages, and never will be; but 
enough is told to make any woman proud that she is kindred to such 
heroic souls —souls capable, without complaint, or noise, or sympa- 
thy-seeking, to toil on unrecognized for years, fighting down poverty, 
neglect, weariness, sickness, anxiety, and torture of brain and heart, 
until appreciation, competence and fame are forced from the world — 
and all with the pen alone! This is the history of Alice Cary, and a 
more beautiful and inspiring history is seldom lived or written in this 
hurrying and selfish world of ours. And how sweetly Whittier tells 
this in “ The Singer”, written on the death of Alice. 

How much braver and grander this pure, quiet, patient life of doing 
and conquering, than the noisy babble of the platform about woman’s 
rights and wrongs, which vexes and fatigues the public ear. 

The Poems add greatly to the value of this biography, but we can- 
not understand how Mrs. Ames, who has done her work so well, and 
in such a loving spirit, could have left out the sweetest thing Phoebe 
Cary ever wrote —“ Entered into Rest.” We could point to some 
pages which might be more acceptably filled with this exquisite poem 
—for which we wrote the author a letter of thanks, only to find it, 
after months of wandering,returned to us from the Dead-letter Office. 


10. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton & Co. [Interna- 
tional Series.] $1.50. 

A work in which Mr. Spencer applies the doctrine of Evolution to 
the growth and progress of Society and Civilization, in the same way 
as it is applied by Mr. Darwin to the development of Man from the 
monkey, or the soft-shelled clam. There is no divine purpose or plan 
in the coming of great men and great revolutions at certain crises or 
periods; there is no providence in the history of nations, no special 
direction in the progress of the world from the lower to the higher 
levels of life, aim and action; there are no heaven-sent prophets or 
leaders or lawgivers. Law is universal, unbroken order prevails 
everywhere; there is no government of the affairs of mankind but 
what lies in the relations of cause and effect. Moses, Isaiah, Christ, 
are the natural products of social evolution, and they could not have 
appeared a day sooner or a day later than they did; and their sayings 


and doings, their laws and revelations, were the necessity of their time 


and position, the resultant effect of all the social causes of all preced- 
_ ing ages, from the beginning of the world — if it ever had a beginning. 

Such is the philosophy of the book. The reader can take it for 
what it is worth; which is not much, we opine, to the Christian be- 
liever. But, leaving the philosophy of Mr. Spencer to go its way, 


his book is a repository of facts of which the statesman, the legislator, 


and the philanthropist, cannot afford to be ignorant. Neither can they 
neglect, without loss, to study his classification of these facts, his ex- 
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posure of the hasty and false deductions drawn from them even by 
educated and strong men, and the sturdy reasoning with which he 
meets the objections of Gladstone, Froude and Kingsley to his asser- 
tion that a Social Science is possible. Nothing can show more clearly 
that Statistics are something more than a medley of mere figures and 
facts and averages. 

The chapters on the difficulties attending the establishment of this 
science — the Objective and the Subjective Difficulties, the Educa- 
tional, Political and Class Bias, are freighted with information which 
it is the religious and social duty of all having to do with poverty, ig- 
norance and crime, and the necessary legislation consequent on these, 
to be thoroughly conversant with ; as well as with the reasoning which 
shows the uses to which this information should be put, and what con- 
clusions may be legitimately drawn from it. And let us add _ here, 
that all this is not dry and hard reading, but as attractive and pleasant 
as Froude’s histories. We shall give some extracts in our next 
number. 


QUARTERLIES AND Monruuties. The Methodist Quarterly is still among the most 
welcome of our exchanges, and usually gets the first reading. It is scholarly and 
critical, always fresh and abreast of the times, and though outspoken and sometimes 
severe, it is generally just and conscientious. Its papers on Theodore Parker are 
somewhat damaging to that great man’s reputation for extensive reading and learning, 
as well as to his originality and his critical and logical ability. The articles on 
“The Doctrine of Reprobation”’ are final,and beyond reply. Its scientific articles 
show generous Attainments; and those on Spectroscopic Analysis were very intelligible 
and satisfactory statements of the methods and results of this wonderful discovery. Its 
synopsis of the foreign and home Quarterlies and Reviews, and its digest of European 
theological and ecclesiastical news, constitute a valuable and distinguishing feature of 
this periodical. It occasionally pays its respects to Universalism and _ its literature; 
but its criticisms and reproofs,. though sometimes presuming and ex cathedra in style, 
are as courteous and kind in spirit as one can expect of evangelical infallibility. 


The Repository. A Religious and Literary Magazine for the Home Circle. Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. If this periodical were appreciated according to its 
merits by the Universalist public, it would have a subscription lst of at least ten thou- 
sand. The only one of its kind in our denomination; having among its contributors 
the most accomplished and talented female writers in our ranks, and many of our best 
known clergymen and authors; its editorial columns, under the management of Mrs. 
Bingham, always filled with timely, carefully elaborated and suggestive articles, and 


pleasant chat about the books of the day, art-matters, passing events of import- 
ance, and whatever is of interest to woman, and promotive of thought, correct taste, 
and Christian culture in the Home Circle; it commends itself to the sympathies and 
cordial support of all parents having regard for the educational and religious welfare of 
the family, and of every young woman seeking mental improvement and growth in 
moral and spiritual life. The change in the title, and the new cover, are improve- 
ments; and the January number is enriched with an Editorial New Year’s poem which 
is worthy of Whittier, and if written by him would be everywhere praised. Would 


not our pastors do themselves and their people a good service by making special effort 
to extend the-circulation of this deserving magazine? One word more: we should re- 
joice to see the editorial in the November number—‘“ Out of Christ’’— copied into 
every one of our denominational papers. 


The Atlantic Monthly is not lost to Boston, but only passes into the hands of H. O. 
Houghton & Co. The new firm will see that all the distinguishing features of the 
Atlantic are preserved, and that it maintains its supremacy as the best purely literary 


magazine of the times. The last volume has been marked by some carefully prepared 


papers on the great business interests of the country, such as “ The Railroads and the 
Farms,” and editorials on ‘‘ The Panic’? and “ Railroads and Stockholders ’’ in the No- 
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vember and December numbers. The autobiographical sketches of Robert Dale Owen, 
full of — reminiscences of persons and events mostly forgotten, will be con- 
tinued through 1874;. with “ Personal Recollections’’ of the early struggles against 
Slavery by Whittier; “‘ Life in the Confederate States’? by a Confederate, he. Alas! 
that Agassiz’ Review of the Darwinian Theory should end with the first number. 


Old and New has,from month to month spread a table which in the variety of its 
dishes, must have met the appetites of all classes of readers, from the most omniverous 
devourer of fiction up to the student of the profoundest questions of political eee 
government and sociology. The “ Examiner’ and “ Record of Progress,’’ are usual y 
noted for discrimination, careful reading and thought. More than in any other periodi- 


cal, the Editor seems to be everywhere present with his personality, his sprightly talk, 
and wise and helpful counsel; and we know of no other Review, excepting always 
Brownson’s, which is so well entitled to take the name of its editor. The Examiner 
for January is chiefly devoted to John Stuart Mill’s autobiography, and we must give 
place to the following extracts, so confirmatory of Dr. Whedon’s statement of the re- 


sults of such preaching: 
‘* Here is James Mill, perhaps the first thinker of his time; here is John Stuart Mill, 


without a perhaps, the first thinker of England, both consciously and with determina- 
tion setting aside the idea of God, because the Christian church chooses to make 
him a God of hells, of vengeance, of horrible and everlasting torment. By that lurid 
picture, the church has managed to separate from itself these two leaders of thought, 


and the host of other leaders who have followed them.” . . . ‘*To make a religion by 
elevating the memory of his wife! This for a man who has been trying to live with- 


out any religion. To take a cottage as near as might be to that mouldering flesh, that 
one may be near her! This for the end of a life devoted to cultivating the rights and 


the powers of the individual! Fanatics in Christianity have done stupid things ,and 
crazy things; but not one of them has left a more terrible picture of the failure of a 
life.”” 


The Christian Quarterly, Cincinnati. The mechanical make-up of this magazine is 
a pleasure tu the weary eye, and does credit to the Western press, and to the liberality 
of its publishers. Its contributions, though sometimes heavy, are often respectable 
for learning, critical ability and freedom of treatment. The papers on “Fenelon and 
Religious Toleration ”’ show original research and discrimination; and they certainly 
must modify the opinions of all candid readers respecting the toleration and saintliness 
of this much praised and venerated Catholic. He could, it seems, play at bigotry, 
bribery, deception and persecution, when occasion called, as heartily as any of the 
tribe, We trust these articles will be put into pamphlet form for a more general circu- 
lation, that Americans may see that the Ethiopian never changes his skin, however 
often he may change country and clime. 


The Catholic World is a periodical of which intelligent Protestants, especially 
clergymen, can ill afford to be ignorant. It is one of the ablest magazines in the 
country, whether the remark is applied to its editorial management, its literary con- 
tributions, its critical ability and scholarship, or its able defence of the Papal church 
and dogmas. Some of its philosophical and scientific discussions are of a very high 
order; and it is ever ready to grapple with all the forms of learned unbelief, and mostly 
with eminently satisfactory results. It is fully alive to all the stirring questions of the 
day, political, social, theological and speculative. Of course every thing takes its col- 
oring from the Church, and is therefore often narrowed and warped accordingly. 

The regular reading of this monthly will show the strength, claims and aims of 
Catholicism in this country, the growing culture of multitudes in the church, and the 
remarkable change which has taken place in the quality and quantity ot Catholic 
literature since the establishment of the Catholic Publication Society. No branch of 
the Protestant church can boast of a Review more able, learned and influential than 
the “ Catholic World’? under the management of “ Father Hecker.” 


The Sunday School Helper. We welcome the January number of this publication, 
as an example in part of what we have recommended in our article on;‘‘ Bible Ser- 
vices” in the General Review. Wespeak without regard to the ‘‘one lesson system ”’; 
but the ‘‘ Bible Studies ’’ are precisely what we should heartily commend in all our Sun- 
day schools, for teachers and scholars. And if our pargnts would study them diligently 
every week, we should soon have a people conversant with Bible history; [and our 
homes would become, without an effort, schools of religious instruction. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF CAPITAL. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Emancipation of Capital. 


Our theme will not commend itself, we fear, to the first 
thought of the reader. The emancipation of capital, it will 


be said, is an absurdity, a mere jingle of words ; one might as 
well talk about the emancipation of tyrants and slave-owners. 
Capital has always been the great enslaver. In olden times, 
more especially, the rich ground the poor into the dust ; they 
kept the workingman in a state of serfdom or semi-slavery. 
And progress, so far from having emancipated capital, has 
steadily curtailed its privileges and checked its usurpations. 

But this view is an offshoot of the old idea, now fortunately 
passing away. that capital is the enemy of labor. It is true 
that the rich have often trampled upon the rights of the poor, 
but this is nothing to the purpose. Wealth is merely a source 
of power, just as muscle and intellect are; it is not the tyrant, 
but simply the means or weapon that the tyrant uses. Intel- 
lect, quite as much as wealth, has been made the implement 
of despotism, and yet there has been going on a constant 
emancipation of the intellect for the last four hundred years. 
It is precisely the same with capital. 

Stated in this broad way, our proposition is nothing new to 
the student of political economy. The only claim to novelty 
that we can make isin our mode of enforcing the general 
proposition. We propose to show that there has been in this 
respect a precise parallelism between the condition of labor 
and that of capital. Both of these two industrial forces have 
passed through the same changes at almost the same period 
of time. When labor was enslaved, capital was also in a state 
of bondage’; if the workingman in the Middle Ages was a serf, 
fastened to the soil, so Capital was fettered by a hundred re- 
strictions and virtuallyocked up a useless possession in the 
hands of its owner. - Furthermore, the same epoch of progress 
that has emancipated the one of these forces, has emancipated 
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the other: both have gained almost simultaneously the same 
freedom of_ movement, the same unrestricted play for their 
various energies. Thus they have been enabled to combine 
for the creation of the most peculiar and shining element of 
our modern civilization. The great industrial movement 
which can hardly be despised by the most bigoted and one- 
sided spiritualism — which has given warmth, substantiality 
and real usefulness to a civilization that otherwise would have 
been coldly intellectual and barren of results — which has 
raised our modern life above that of antiquity, as far as an 
animate body throbbing with the pulses of genuine power and 
fitted for real existence is above the marble ideals of ancient 
sculpture — this grand movement, which owes so much to the 
gradual elevation and ennoblement of labor, has been no less 
indebted to the gradual emancipation of capital from the re- 
strictions imposed by the narrowness and fanaticism of the 
Middle Ages. : 

The emancipation of capital, then, is no mere jingle of 
words; its movement trom bondage to freedom is a real event 
that runs precisely parallel with the similar movement of 
labor. To prove this, we must begin by describing the con- 
dition of property in the Middle Ages. And first of all, that 
of landed property. 

I. Almost all landed property in the Middle Ages, as every 
school-boy knows, was held under the feudal tenures. But 
unfortunately, the feudal system was so thoroughly organic, 
it gathered such dissimilar elements into its life, that the task 
of comprehending it, is by no’means an easy one. It is one 
of those things that we can dissect and picture and character- 
ize until we are tired, and then go away with a very meagre 
knowledge of their real nature. Almost everyone must have 
some such feeling as this after reading what seemed at the 
time, the most lucid exposition of the feudal system,— the 
very masterly one of Guizot, for instance. The analysis has 
been skilful, the study of the parts has been minute, the 
description has been exact ; and yet there is something vague, 
something confused and even contradictory in the final result. 
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The chief trouble in all these descriptions we believe to be 
this: they do not fasten upon the prime fact that there are 
two very diverse elements inwoven into the feudal system ; 
they find before them an apparent inconsistency which they 
are always tempted to blur instead of bringing into its full 
relief. These two elements are — the very degraded and re- 
stricted right of property which the feudal proprietor possessed, 
and the immense dignity which this meagre right conferred 
upon him. The two things seem inconsistent enough ; but 
ignore either of them in our conception of feudalism and we 
have nothing left but a haze of erudition and word-painting. 

Observe the extent of this inconsistency. See, first, the im- 
mense dignity which landed property conferred upon its pos- 
sessor.! Before the feudal era the basis of sovereignty had 
been entirely personal. The Germanic chief was simply the 
head of a clan, dr a skilful military leader who had gathered 
a band of faithful followers about him. The land was noth- 
ing more than booty which the chief and his comrades divided 
among themselves, just as they did all other spoils of battle; 
its possession gave no rights, conferred no dignities. But in 
feudal times all this had changed. Landed property, by a 
strange revolution, had become the sole source of rank and 
power. The ownership of the merest bit of land made a man 
a sovereign. There was ‘no prerogative of sovereignty which 
could be withheld from the owner of a fief, except by the 
usurpation of a superior power. The fief-owner enacted laws 
within his little domain, administered justice, levied taxes, 
declared war against his neighbors, coined money if he chose 
—was a Grand Mogul with an empire no bigger, perhaps, 
than a Western farm. It was a marvellous dignity, conferred 
simply by the ownership of land and to be obtained in no 
other way. 

Note, now, the counter-fact. This feudal lord, despite his 


1 Laboulaye. (Du Droit de Proprieté fonciere p. 258.) says ‘‘Cette revolution lente qui 
fit prevaloir les relations du sol sur les relations personelles, c’est l’histoire de l’ époque 
germaine. Quand la revolution fut accompli et la terre fut la noblesse et la grandeur 
ce fut le systeme foedal.’’ But this view only gives one side of the movement; the 
revolution here spoken of, plus something else = the feudal system. . 
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dignity and his power, held his lands by the feeblest right of 
property. He could not sell them; he could not bequeath 
them ; he could not even transmit them to his descendants ; 
since, according to the strictness of feudal law, after the 
death of the holder of the fief, his estate reverted to the 
suzerain who granted it to the heir again. In a word, the 
ownership of the land was restricted in every way and bur- 
dened with a host of oppressive charges. The feudal lord, so 
far as his right of property was concerned, belonged to that 
class of men that the American free-holder is apt to look upon 
with a sort of disdain ; he was a “ renter,” paying his rent 
not in the fruits of the field, but in blood and the services of 
battle. A perfect, full, free right of property did not belong 
to him. It did not belong to his suzerain: it was unknown 
to feudal law.? : 

Keep these two facts in view — the immensity of the priv- 
ilege conferred and the meagreness of the right possessed — 
and we have the key to the strange perplexing secret of feu 
dalism. We see the precise position that landed property 
occupied in the Middle Ages. Wealth, in all periods of civili- 
zation, has conferred and must necessarily confer great priv- 
ileges, but never so great as when the mere proprietorship of 
land made a man an absolute sovereign within the limits of 
his estate. And yet when we come to look at the right of 
property, we find capital hampered with the most burdensome 
restrictions. It was denied that freedom of movement, that 
ease of transfer from hand to hand, which it has gained in 
modern times, and upon which its commercial value so greatly 
depends. 

For reasons already stated, the first of these elements — 
the immensity of the privilege does not concern us here. 
The second element is for us the essential point? How came, 
we are forced to inquire, the right of property in the Middle 


2 Eichhorn (Deutsche Staats und Rechtgeschichte. Bd II. § 840) insists upon the sys- 
tematic subordination of fiefs, one to the other, as the characteristic feature of feudal- 
ism. With all deference to this most learned and profound thinker we say that his 
truth at best, is a half-truth. 
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Ages to be thus meagre and restricted? It cannot be as- 
cribed to the Germanic influence which seems to so many 
authors the source of feudalism; for, among the Germanic 
tribes the right of property was always full and free. It was 
not borrowed from the old Romans, whose law tended always 
to turn imperfect and restricted rights of property into perfect 
and absolute ones. On the contrary, it was a natural out- 
growth of the Medieval Spirit, a necessary product of the 
moral and religious tendencies that then ruled Europe. The 
religious sentiment of the Middle Ages was founded upon the 
sense of dependence ; it strove to depress human individuality 
by every possible device. It tended, therefore, to ignore — 
or, at least, to weaken, to restrict, to mutilate — rights of 
every kind and the right of property among the rest. This 
tendency had ruled Medieval religion from the first, as we 
see in the case of St. Augustine, the philosophic founder of the 
system. His theory is what has been well termed “ a sort of 
sacred communism.’® He denies that there is any such thing 
as a right of property naturally vested in the individual. All 
things belong to God; the unbeliever has no right of prop- 
erty at all; the believer only a very feeble and imperfect one 
‘granted him by Divine grace. The Catholic regime, of course, 
does not proclaim principles with the same boldness as the phil- 
osophic bishop, but it was true to his tendency. Its idea was 
that of dependence ; its policy, to restrict human individu- 
ality and all its rights. The feudal tenures, narrow, imper- 
fect, burdened by a host of charges and limitations, were the 
natural outgrowth of such a system. 

It is noteworthy that a similar tendency in regard to prop- 
erty has ruled in India, where the popular faith is founded 
upon the same principle of dependence and has a host of cor- 
respondences with the Mediaval system. In the old Indian 


8 Laboulaye (Du Droit de Proprieté. p. 384) ‘* A comparer l’idee quiles Romains, se 
faisaient du domaine quiritaire et l’idee qni les Germaines se faisaient de l’alleu, on 
peut dire que cette derniere nature de proprieté ne le cede en rien 4 la premiére pour 
la richesse et’la grandeur de ses attributs. 

4 Maine (Ancient Law. p. 261). 

§ Nourisson Philosophie de St. Augustin. Tom 11, p. 402. 
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tenures, a simple absolute right of property seems to have 
been entirely unknown. The lands were owned by the vil- 
lage communities — each member thereof enjoying the use of a 
particular parcel, but without the power of alienating his part, 
except with the consent of his co-tenants. In fact, so vague, 
so restricted was the right of property that the sale of lands 
— the transfer even of the feeble possessory title of the holder 
—was something virtually unknown in India before the ad- 
vent of British rule. All this strangely corroborates our be- 
lief that the feudal tenures were not a mere accident nor po- 
litical expedient, but a natural inevitable outcome of the ten- 
dency which pervaded the heart of the Middle Ages, through 
and through. 

Such, then, was the status of landed property. Turn now 
to personal property, and we shall find it in precisely the same 
condition. 

And here the first fact that naturally arrests our attention 
is the prohibition of interest. That this prohibition was stren- 
ously insisted upon by the medizval theologians — that there- 
by money-lending became a monopoly in the hands of the 
Jews — that the rates of interest were raised to such enor- 
mous heights as to render industrial enterprise almost impos- 
sible’— these are matters so well known that we need not 
dwell upon them here. We wish only to notice the common 
explanation that is given of this absurd restriction upon the 
movement of capital. 

According to the ordinary view, the Medieval prohibition 
of interest was merely the accidental result of a mistaken exe- 
gesis, of an undue emphasis laid upon certain precepts of the © 
Gospel. But this explanation, it seems to us, assigns too 
much importance to what is merely accidental. The old 


6 Campbell, (Tenure of Land in India. Cobden Club Eszays, p. 165). Many of the 
most eminent Indian scholars and jurists say that a system similar to the feudal one» 
once prevailed in India. Consult Elphinstone (History of India, p. 181), and especially 
Tod. (Feudal System in India. Asiatic Journal, N. S., vol. V. p. 42. 


7 A law proclaimed by Louis X. gave a temporary license to the Jewish usurers, but 
forbade their charging more than 250 per cent. interest. (Leber La Fortune priveé 
au Moyen Age. 
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Catholic theologians did not denouncé the taking of interest, 
simply because they found certain passages of Scripture that 
seem to forbid it. Their denunciations were the outcome of 
a tendency deep-rooted in Medieval life; their texts were 
hardly anything more than an after-thought — pieces of the 
laborious argument by which they sought to justify a pre- 
established conviction. The history of Christianity shows too 
plainly, how easy it is to ignore or to explain away the plain- 
est precepts of the Gospel when they do not accord with the 
ruling tendencies. Catholic as well as Protestant theologians 
have always been very skilful in that kind of exegesis; and 
it is hardly probable that a passing allusion of Jesus to the 
matter of interest would have troubled any one if the Middle 
Ages had happened to believe in money-lending. But they 
did not believe in it. Money-lending, like the transfer of 
landed property, like the personal liberty of the laborer, was 
hostile to the genius of a system that frowned upon free move- 
ment of every kind. The same restrictive policy which fas- 
tened the serf to the soil, opposed the free circulation of capi- 
tal from hand to hand. It did so by a very simple and nat- 
ural expedient, the prohibition of interest. The capitalist 
“might put his money into circulation if he chose; but he 
must do it without fee or hope of reward. 

Similar restrictions upon commercial activity are to be met 
with, wherever the repression of human individuality consti- 
tutes the religious ideal. The Koran, for instance, condemns 
the taking of interest, with the same pious unction as medie- 
val Christianity ; nor is Mahometan law even content with 
that. It absolutely interdicts another class of business trans- 
actions, which form a large part of our modern commerce — 
which must necessarily form a large part of any commerce 
that extends over a wide field of operations and provides for 
anything but a “ hand-to-mouth” supply. The faithful fol- 
lower of the Prophet can make no conditional contract. He 
is not permitted to bargain for anything which is not already 
in actual existence, in the precise form bargained for; he 
cannot buy nor sell so much as the product of a vineyard yet 
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in the leaf, or a field of corn in the blade. And he never 
does anything of the sort except by resorting to some paltry 
shift, some shuffling evasion which has the double effect of 
stulifying his conscience and of converting a plain straight- 
forward matter of business into a very silly and round-about 
performance. A Mussulman wishes to sell, for instance, the 
autumnal product of the vineyard in February or March: in 
some way, he must evade the positive precept of the Koran 
forbidding the sale of anything, not in actual existence. It is 
accomplished in this way: a cat is brought in with two or 
three bunches of grapes suspended across her back. “ Bear 
witness all present,” says the seller, “ that I have sold this 
load of grapes, for twenty thousand piastres.” ‘ Bear witness 
that I have bought them at the same price,” responds the 
buyer. The papers are made out and a private understand- 
ing transfers the transaction from the two or three bunches in 
actual existence to the entire future product of the vineyard. 
Thus a conditional contract has been made. But the con- 
sciences of the contracting parties are quieted; and Islam is 
unharmed.8 

Imagine the effect of this Koranic precept, faithfully 
obeyed, upon our modern commerce! A merchant could not 
insure his ship or its freight; an iron-master could not con- 
tract for a load of ore that was not yet dug from the mines ; 
nor a mill-owner for a pound of cotton that was not already 
gathered and ready for delivery. The most ordinary transac- 
tions of trade would be absolutely interdicted. True, it is 
somewhat consoling to think that all speculation in stocks and 
gold would be abolished, and “ the bulls and bears” of Wall 
street vanish forever. But even this would hardly be a suf- 
ficient compensation for the commercial stagnation and the in- 
dustrial torpor that would result from the prohibition of all 
conditional contracts. 

The Medieval system did not go so far as the Mahometan. 
But it went quite far enough to thoroughly fetter the freedom 
of capital and of trade. By its prohibition of interest, it took 


8 Palgrave (Essays on Eastern Questions, p. 108). 
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away the incentive to credit — the stimulus by which wealth 
is urged on into the hands that need it most, instead of being 
locked up in the miser’s chest or wasted in useless luxury. 
Thus capital was virtually reduced to a state of serfage. In 
saying this, we are not merely using a figure of speech: we 
are stating a great historical-fact in the light of its relations 
and analogies. Like the serf, capital in the Middle Ages was 
fixed to one spot; it received no wages; it was prevented 
from going to the place‘where its services were most urgently 
demanded. So far as freedom of movement and incentives to 
activity were concerned, it was precisely in the same condi- 
tion as labor. 

II. We turn now to watch the movement going on in mod- 
ern times, through which capital has been gradually emanci- 
pated from these absurd and unwholesome restrictions. And 
here -we shall find the same exact parallelism, with only 
this difference : the revolution in behalf of capital has not gone 
on so rapidly as that in behalf of labor. The reason is very evi- 
dent. The latter movement has been aided by the quick im- 
pulses of the heart: the former has depended upon the slow pro- 
cesses of the intellect. The emancipation of labor, the overthrow 
of despotism, equality, fraternity — these are fiery words that - 
sweep all before them. When the movement has fairly begun, 
the poetry, the sentiment, the moral enthusiasm of humanity are 
all enlisted in itsfavor. But capital has had no such aid. Its 
emancipation has progressed only as men have slowly over- 
come their prejudices — have gradually gained broader and 
more enlightened views of self-interest and public policy. The 
sympathies of the people have been, in the main, aroused 
against the movement. They have been repelled by the en- 
croachments, the usurpations, the tyrannies, the monopolies — 
in a word, by the licence of capital, contrasting with its true 
freedom as the madness and murder of the French Revolution 
contrast with genuine popular liberty. Hence, the progress 
of the moyement has been slow, and is, by no means, yet fin- 
ished. The old Medieval policy dies hard and with a host of 
friends around it. Even at this late day, principles are confi- 
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dently proclaimed and laws enacted which can only tend to 
fetter the free movement of capital, and thus to impair its 
value as an industrial agent. 

The change, everywhere slow and partial enough, has been 
most complete in respect to landed property. Here in 
America, primogeniture, entails,— every trace of the feudal 
tenures has vanished ; and in many parts of the Continent of 
Europe, the reform has been equally sweeping. England 
alone, with characteristic conservatism, has maintained many 
of the old Medieval landmarks. And possibly this fact may 
be considered a fatal objection to our theory that industry 
languishes wherever capital is not free. Here, it may be said, 
is a country where the restrictive policy of feudalism seems to 
have impregnably entrenched itself — where almost, the entire 
realty is tied up by entails in the hands of a few great pro- 
prietors— where the common people own hardly an acre of 
the soil they cultivate — and yet it is the foremost country of 
Europe in point of industrial progress. But the objection fails 
to take one thing into account upon which we must dwell for 
a moment. 

There is a peculiar characteristic running all through Eng- 


lish life— the source at once of its strength and its weakness. 
It is the tendency to adjust rather than to reform. Thereby 
the very oldest abuses and the newest policies are skilfully 


maintained in a sort of equipoise. It has been precisely so in 
this matter of industrial development. England has not been 


able to cast off the feudal barbarism which surrenders her soil 
to a few great proprietors and keeps the people in a state of 


pauperism. The lordly mansion, the baronial park and armo- 


rial bearings ten centuries old — these are baubles upon which 
the English soul is fixed with a persistency that passeth un- 
derstanding. But these old abuses she has off-set and for a 
time neutralized by her free-trade policy. By the repeal of 
tue Corn Laws— a measure of generous and far-sighted states- 
manship to which the public sentiment of no other country, 
either in Europe or America, would have been equal — she 


threw open the granaries of the world to her workingmen. 
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Thus, at least partial relief was gained from the evils of her 
restrictive and aristocratic land-system. And universally, 
although the most backward of all the nations of Europe in 
dealing with her landed interests, she has been the foremost 
in giving to all other forms of capital that perfect freedom 
which the true industrial policy demands. The champion, at 
once, of feudalism and free trade, England has certainly pre- 
served in this respect that equipoise of the old and tke new, 
seemingly so dear to the Englishman’s heart. 

But we turn to watch the progress of the emancipation of 
capital in its personal form. Of the movement, the first step 
was the legalizing of interest. 

Even in this first stage, the reform is not yet entirely com- 
plete. . From our present stand-point, the nice discrimination 
between interest and usury which is made by public sentiment 
and the law, can only appear as a relic of the old restrictive 
policy. It is a bad restraint upon the free movement of capi- 
tal. True, quantity and quality are not absolutely indepen- 
dent categories ; the one may often determine the other. A 
drug may be very useful in small doses, and very hurtful in 
large ones. In the same way, low rates of interest may be 
very beneficial and high ones very pernicious. But this does 


not concern us here. The real question at issue is, whether 
it is wise for the State to interfere in the matter by repres- 


sive legislation, whether it is not infinitely better to let the 
rate of interest adjust itself according to the natural laws of 


demand and supply. 
This is not the place to present the long and already fami- 


liar argument concerning this matter; we merely call atten- 
tion to the new light that is thrown upon the question from 


our present point of view. For, the parallelism upon which 
we insist holds here as elsewhere; the movement for the 


emancipation of labor has passed through the same stage, and 
been called upon to settle precisely the same question. When 


the working class were first released from serfdom and per- 
mitted to receive wages, the inquiry began immediately to 


be’ made —what shall be the lawful rate of hire? It was 
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thought to be absdlutely necessary that the rate should be 
definitely fixed by statute, that the freed laborers should be 
prevented by the civil law from demanding an exorbitant com- 
pensation.® For along time government busied itself with 
this matter; a host of laws were enacted in every country of 
Europe, with the design of fixing the maximum of wages. 
And it was only after many signal failures had been made 
and a great deal of harm had been done, that public senti- 
ment came to the wise conclusion that the matter was too 
delicate a one to be adjusted by the bungling hands of govern- 
ment. We are fully content now to let the rate of wages for 
labor regulate itself, according to its natural laws, without 
any meddling on the part of the State. Before long, every 
one will be driven to admit the same. principle in regard to 
usury. There is no reason now urged for fixing a legal rate 
of interest that was not equally well given two centuries ago, 
for fixing the legal rate of wages. Capital, like labor, has 
been released from its former estate of serfdom. It has been 
permitted to receive wages or interest. Let the rate of hire 
be settled solely between the one that receives and the one 
that renders the service. 

The second step after the legalizing of interest was the de- 
velopment of the system of commercial credit. It is a step 
whose importance can hardly be over-estimated. It has in- 
creased the usefuiness and productivity of capital to an extent 
almost beyond computation ; it has banded the nations of the 
world together by the strong bonds of self-interest; it has 
given to industry the ability of supplying every demand that 
is made upon it by the advance of civilization. In a word, 
what the invention of machinery has been to labor, the organi- 
zation of commercial credit has been to capital. 

The movement, as we might expect, has been a very slow 
one and of recent origin. The Medieval spirit naturally 
tended to discourage that amity of feeling, that confidence be- 
tween man and man, upon which the system of commercial 


credit is based. ‘The sense of sin and the sense of honor do 
9 Eden (State of the Poor, I. 42). 
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not flourish well together. It is true that Medieval knight- 
errantry produced a certain high-flown sentiment that has 
grown famous under the name of chivalric honor. But this, 
like most other creations of chivalry, has something too fantas- 
tic and unreal about it. The knight-errant dwelt in a world 
of dreams and affectations: his high-flown sentiments did not 
touch the real practical issues of every-day life. His lofty 
devotion to the fair sex, for instance, did not reach the right 
parties : it lavished itself upon those who had no honest claim 
to it and left the wife neglected ; at its worst, it was a fright- 
ful immorality; at its best, it was only a romantic affection 
of no real advantage to womankind.” And so with the 
knight’s chivalric sense of honor. It made him very puncti- 
tious about some things and very careless about his legal and 
honest ‘obligations. Pay your gambling debts and cheat the 
tradesman, if you can — that is the code of chivalry, the world 
over and always. Evidently such a code is not favorable to 
the growth of commercial credit. 

But with the decline of Medievalism a new spirit uprose. 
War, with its attendant suspicions and distrust, was no longer 
the normal state of Christendom. A sense of human dignity, 
bringing with it confidence in one’s fellowmen, was slowly de- 
veloped —a sentiment that even yet is feeble and often over- 
powered by our experience of human selfishness, but neverthe- 
less is strong enough to produce altogether a different state of 
feeling from that which prevailed in the Middle Ages. Asa 
result of this feeling came the development of commercial 
credit — something long needed, but rendered impossible by 
the narrow distrustful spirit of former centuries. 

The crude elements of the system, it is true, were to be 
found among our Medieval institutions. The Bank of Ven- 
ice had been founded in the twelfth century, those of Genoa 
and Barcelona by the beginning of the fifteenth. But these 


10 Consult on this phase of chivalry, Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kunst IV. 28. 
seq.; Unger, Die Lhe in threr welthistorischen Entwicklung, 142; Mala-y-Fortanals, De 
los Trovadores en Espana, p. 83; Emiliani Giudici, Storia delle Belle Lettere in Italia, 
p- 71. 
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resemble the modern bank in hardly anything except the 
name. They were not designed for the same purpose and did 
not enter upon the same field of operation. They had more 
of the character of governmental exchequers — institutions 
designed to facilitate the financial operations of the State, 
rather than to extend commercial credit. 

The first real bank in the modern sense of the term, was 
that of Amsterdam. And even this, although established so 
late as 1609, confined itself to a very narrow field of opera- 
tions in comparison with that of our present banking-system. 
It was simply a place of safe deposit — designed only to give 
security, to facilitate the transfer of funds and to afford some 
protection against losses from the debased and foreign coinage 
that flooded the city. The bank lent no money”; its vaults 
were always supposed to contain the full equivalent in 
specie of all the funds entrusted to its care, Its only source 
of profit was the large compensation enacted from the depos- 
itor for the privilege of having his money securely locked up 
in the vaults of the establishment. To the modern banker, 
always eager to receive deposits and often willing to give a 
large interest upon them — this would seem a very surprising 
state of affairs. Evidently, capital had gained, even so late as 
the seventeenth century, but very few of the privileges which 
it now enjoys. So far from being able to find profitable invest- 
ment, it was content even in the greatest commercial centre of 
Europe to pay a large bonus for the simple boon of security. 

But the establishing of the Bank of Amsterdam was a step 
in the right direction. From that time the development of 
credit and the consequent emancipation of. capital made 
rapid progress, although in the face of the fiercest opposition. 
It is indeed amazing to contemplate the extent of the preju- 
dice which the movement had to encounter even on the part 

11 C’est la banque d’Amsterdam que s’etablit la premiére sur ces bases, simples et 
reguliéres, car ce que nous savons de banque de Venise et de celle de Génes ne permet 


pas de douter que ces banques fussent autre chose que de grandes regies de perception, 
a l’usage du government.”’ Blanqui. Histoire de Economie Politique. Tom. Il, p, 38. 


12Ricard, La Negoce @ Amsterdam, 576. “La banque ne fait aucun credit & per- 
sonne.”’ 
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of thoughtful and intelligent men. No objection was too pre- 
posterous to be urged. The very evils which the new system 
sought to remedy, were laid at its door. Thus, Sir Joshua 
Child inveighed bitterly against this “innovated. practice of 
banking ” ; * it had, according to his opinion, served to increase 
the extortions of the usurers; “it had occasioned that fatal 
pressing necessity for money so visible throughout the king- 
dom,. both to prince and people.” Such absurdities, how- 
ever, work their own cure. In 1694, after a bitter contest, 
the statute incorporating the Bank of England was passed ; 
and from that time the modern commercial system may be 
said to have been fairly inaugurated. 

The third step in the movement for the emancipation of 
capital began in the latter half of the 18th century, and is not 
yet finished. It has for its object the removal of all restric- 
tions upon the free movement of capital from one nation to 
another — the ending of all legislative meddling with the 
natural course of trade under the specious pretence of pro- 
tecting home industry and keeping gold and silver within the 
country. In this matter the Medizval modes of thought have 
shown a remarkable vitality. The economical interests of 
different nations, it was long supposed and still seems to be 
supposed by many, are necessarily hostile to each other; the 
wealth of one country can be increased only at the expense of 
another; and therefore every possible measure must be 
adopted by the government in order to check the outward 
flow of gold and silver into foreign coffers. Only during the 
last few generations, has the short-sightedness of this policy 
begun to be recognized. The nations, we are beginning to 
feel, have been so closely knit together by the ties of com- 
merce and civilization, that there is a real unity of interest 
between them. The great law of capital is perfect freedom of 
movement from nation to nation, as well as from individual to 
individual. No advantage that can possibly be gained will 
compensate for the evils inflicted by legislative interference 
with the free natural course of industry and trade. 

18 Lawson, History of Banking, 190. 
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And here also we find the parallelism, so often insisted 
upon, with the movement for the emancipation of labor. 
Even after the artizan had gained a high degree of liberty, it 
was still thought necessary that he should be kept at home by 
legislative interference. It was deemed absolutely essential 
to the prosperity of the state, that he should be prevented from 
teaching the secrets of his trade to other nations or from car- 
rying his skill to a foreign market. The most barbarous leg- 
islation was enacted with this end in view. At Venice, for 
instance, the workingman had gained great privileges and im- 
munities, but his straying abroad was prohibited by a most 
atrocious statute. According to that law, if a Venetian arti- 
zan had taken up his abode in a foreign State, he might be 
recalled by public authority; if he refused to obey, his pa- 
rents were thrown into prison; if he still proved recusant, an 
emissary was sent forth to assassinate him; and only after 
that had been accomplished were his parents set at liberty. 
Such were the ancient devices for the protection of home in- 
industry ! 

All legislation of this kind, even under less atrocious forms, 

has long since grown obsolete; the workingman now moves 

freely from land to land unhampered by any interference of 
the State. Labor has gained what may be called interna- 
tional liberty. Capital, also, is rapidly gaining the same im- 
munity from restraint or interference ; before many years, we 
shall wonder that anything like the restrictive or protective 
policy was ever dreamed of. Like labor, capital will have 
gained international liberty; it will be left perfectly free to 
go where it pleases, and to seek the most profitable invest- 
ment, either within or without the State. The law will no 
more attempt to interfere with the industrial currents than to 
reverse the course of a river. 

Such, then, are the three stages in the movement of eman- 
cipation. And now as we conclude we pause briefly over a 


14 On prendra les mesures pour le faire tuer, ou il se trouvera et apres sa morte ses 
parents seront mis en liberté.”” art 22. Statute de I’ Inquisition de l’Etat. Daru. 
Histoire de Venise, Tom. VI. p. 805. 
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question that is rapidly becoming one of the most absorbing 
topics of the day. 

The great central result brought about by the old Medieval 
policy was the creation of monopolies. Under a policy which 
hampers all activity, new enterprises become exceedingly dif- 
ficult: they are entered upon only by those who have been 
assured of large profits through the granting of exclusive 
privileges. Thus business gradually falls into the hands of 
a few great monopolies, created and protected by the State ; 
all competition is broken down ; a small part of the capital of 
the nation gains enormous profits, while the larger portion 
lies idle and useless. An unhealthy stimulus is furnished 
which develops one part at the expense of all the rest. 

With the abandonment of the old policy, these monopolies 
have gradually come to an end. In this country, at least, 
there is but one of any great or dangerous importance. But 
this one is assuming such enormous dimensions, has already 
inflicted such evils and is threatening so much greater ones, 
that all far-seeing eyes are turned upon it with suspicion and 
dread. We mean, of course, “ the railroad interest.” 

A great deal of heated discussion is now going on concern- 
ing this danger and its remedies ; but all of it seems to us to 
ignore the fundamental principle in accordance with which 
the matter must be finally settled. That principle is, that all 
private ownership of railroads tends necessarily and inevitably 
to monopoly. The legislature does not grant exclusive priv- 
ileges; but it is only a question of time when they will be- 
come so. 

For, the railroads of a country form one continuous system ; 
they run into each other ; they bring business, the one to the 
other ; they are interlaced by a perfect net-work of mutual 
interests. It is not so, to any such extent, at least, in other 
departments of enterprise. One cotton-mill, for instance, 
does not depend for its prosperity upon another; they 
do not give business to each other; they stand naturally in 
the position of competitors. But the railroads of a country 
are consolidated in fact, long before they are inlaw. There 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IX 10 
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is no more chance for healthy competition between them than 
between the arteries which run through the human system. 
In the very nature of things they tend to unite in three or 
four great corporations which divide the country between 
them and, to all intents and purposes, become one immense 
monopoly. ‘ 


This is the inevitable result, already partially brought about 
and demanding only time for its full accomplishment. Year 
by year, the monopoly will grow stronger and more secure in 
its position, and therefore more oppressive in its exactions. 
Competing lines may be built here and there, but they will 
afford no permanent relief; cut off from the main system or 


connecting with it at a great disadvantage, they will soon fall 
into the hands of the monopoly. All legislative attempts at 


interference, by regulation of rates or otherwise, will prove 


equally fruitless; and that for the simple reason, that they 
are attempts to reverse the natural course of events and to 
evade the inevitable. 


This is the great danger which now threatens the freedom 


of capital, and consequently the prosperity of labor through- 
out the land. For let it be remembered that the wealth in- 
vested in the railroads is but a small part of the entire capital 


invested in agricultural, commercial and manufacturing pur- 


suits. And yet the smaller part threatens the freedom of the 
greater. Already the immense landed capital of the West 
finds itself forced to pay so heavy a tribute in the shape of 


tolls that the farmer gets but a poor return for his labor and 


hardly anything for his investment. In a more indirect way, 
the commercial and manufacturing enterprise of the country 
is also checked and almost prostrated. The present stagna- 


tion of business, the stoppage of industry, the signs of ap- 


proaching distress among the working classes, furnish but a 
faint suggestion of what may at any time be brought about by 
the folly or the avarice of a few magnates who control the 


public highways of the nation.” 


15In the one State of Illinois, for instance, over 5000 miles of railroad have been 
built during the lastseven years, mostly to compete with the older lines. Nearly every 
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From this danger there is but one sure way of escape: the 
people must themselves assume the ownership of the rail- 
roads. Otherwise they must be content to see this vast sys- 
tem of public highways — this circulatory apparatus of the 
nation’s life-— under the absolute control of an immense mon- 
opoly. For as we have already seen, this continuous system 
of roads must become unitary, the only question is whether 
it shall be a unit in the hands of a few railroad kings or in 
the hands of the people. 

The measure proposed is not feasible at present. We are 
too heavily burdened with debt and our political morality is 
of too low an order, to permit us to safely assume so weighty 
a responsibility. But svoner or later we will be driven to this 
last resort. In the meantime we shall try all manner of ex- 


pedients and legislative make-shifts in the vain hope of check- 


ing the extortions of a monopuly which, as it grows stronger, 
necessarily grows more extortionate. After these things have 
been tried, we shall be ready to accept the only ultimate 


means of relief. 


When this has been done — when the vast system of private 
‘roads shall have become a public highway — when the 
avenues of trade shall no longer be blocked by a monopoly — 


when our industrial life shall not lie at the mercy of a few 


railroad kings—when the greater part of the wealth of the 
nation shall not be compelled to pay tribute to the rapacity of 
the smaller part — then we shall have come very near the 


final stage in the movement for the emancipation of capital. 
And this movement, as it has been our main purpose to show, 


goes hand in hand with the movement in behalf of labor. 


mile of this we believe, has already fallen into the hands of the monopolies they were 
expected to destroy. Furthermore, these corporations, having on their hands many 


hundred miles of unprofitable road, have an additional excuse for their extortions 
Thus competition has only served to increase the evil. 
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’ 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Fulfilment. 


Gop is not a being who tries experiments or makes mis- 
takes. When he began the material world, he did not intend 


to finish it in twenty-four hours, nor in six times twenty-four 


hours ; but he intended to prepare it for the abode of animals, 
and of men, during some of the cycles of his years, and he 
always knew in which of them. When he “saw everything 


that he had made,” and pronounced it “ very good,” he did 


not behold the outward works of his hands merely, the nat- 
ural earth and heavens, the animals, and the few human be- 


ings that had commenced breathing, with the experiences 
they had known in their attempts at living. He looked fur- 


ther than that. He saw the ignorance, indolence and sin of 
the increasing people, the flood, famine and war. He gazed 


on the rise and on the fall of nations and of empires; the 
battles of might with right. His eye surveyed the history 
and the life of the generations of humanity. It took in the 
destiny of the race. 

Moses did everything in the moral kingdom that the Al-’ 


mighty, in the beginning, planned for him t> do; but Moses 
did not do everything in this kingdom which the Almighty, in 


the beginning, planned to have done. Abraham and David, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah did not complete heaven’s revelations to 
man ; but each of those holy messengers completed his own 
mission. And when after the forty centuries 6f struggle and 
severe discipline, of shadows and lights, and earnest backward 
and forward looking, Jesus made the plains of Judea bright 
and vocal with a radiance clearer and a harmony richer than 
God had before sent to man, he did not seek in any way to 
change God’s purpose. Christ came in obedience to a plan 
* originated when ancient chaos brooded where mountains now 
rise, and seas roll, and flowers open, and suns and stars make 
their way, and before man left the bosom of his Creator. He 
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came by the direction of heaven to comlete heaven’s purposes, 
to fulfil the law and the prophets. 


The law, to which allusion is here made, has various ele- 
ments. It is commonly considered in three parts,— the judi- 


cial, the ceremonial and the moral. The judicial law regu- 
lated the Jewish courts of justice It was adapted to the civil 


society uf the Jews. When the form of the Jewish polity was 
changed, this judicial law was no longer binding. It had 


completed its work, and it was superseded. 
The ceremonial law, with its typical representations, was 


designed for a particular age and condition of humanity. It 


was instituted to do special service for a special people. It was 
the shadow of the Gospel substance. It symbolized the only 
Begotten of the Father, the Redeemer of the world of man- 


kind, the sinless one, who was slain and who provided spiritual 
deliverance for the whole family of man. And when Christ 
appeared on earth, and taught, and suffered and rose to his 
work on high, those ceremonies had no further office; they 
were swallowed up in the grander facts of life. Those types 


were obscured by the presence of realities. Whatever signifi- 
cance the unconverted Jews attached and continue to attach 


to them, for the Christian their work was done. They were 


transcended. 
But the moral law will never become unnecessary. This 
holds eternal power, and it is adapted to the eternal nature of 


man. This contains a beauty and a force far transcending all 
the ceremonials of ancient and of modern times. Instead of 
doing anything, to weaken the moral law, Christ sought to 
brace it up and to vitalize it. He sought to surround every 
part of it with a new interest, to breathe into and through the 
whole of it his own energy, to fill it with the thought and 
blood which infinite power, wisdom and mercy put into and 
expressed through him. In the fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, one by one Jesus makes reference to several of the 
commandments given through Moses, rendering each with a 
breadth and a keenness of illustration that drive and fasten 
the forces of practical godliness, in a manner, which must 
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make all persons bow their heads in shame who, in his pres- 
ence, think evil! And after quoting the law, “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” he adds, “ But I say unto you, that whosoever is 
angry with his.brother without a cause shall be in danger of 
the judgment.” And after alluding to the law against pro- 
fanity, he adds, “‘ But I say unto you, Swear not at all: neither 
by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor the earth, for it is his 
footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King.” ‘“Ye-have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto, you, that ye 
resist not evil.” ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.”” Christ was the most original 
of teachers ; but not so much because he brought doctrines to 
mankind that had not till his day been suggested, as because 
he gave a meaning to what God sent through him never be- 
fore revealed. His word was with power especially, because 
his soul was in it, because he was the word which was with 
God and which was God. With one sweep of his divinity he 
put the ten commandments into two; he set them in a new 
rame, and he gave them a depth and breadth and height of 
heart and life never before known to be in them. The great, 
central, all-embracing, all-absorbing idea of Chistianity — love 
to God and love to man, with all the mind, soul and strength 
—was in him, and he lived it for the world. By illustra- 
tions from and by uses that he assigned to the outward world, 
he crowded it with spiritual realities. He stored the material 
universe with the bread and water of eternal life. Whatever 
remained for the perfection of heaven’s revelation, he accom- 
plished. And he put God’s whole moral and spiritual word 
on the special way of special fulfilment. 
That Christ’s work was thus great, will be further seen, if 
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we consider that he fulfilled not the law only but also the 
prophets. The prophets predicted from whom Jesus would 
descend ; and he descended according to their predictions. 
The prophets declared the time of his coming ; and he came 
at the very time. The prophets told the place in which he 
would be born; and he was born in the very place. The 
prophets said he would begin to preach in Galilee; and he began 
to preach in Galilee. The prophets stated that he would do 
many miracles ; and we have the record of more than thirty 
of the miracles which he wrought. They affirmed that Christ 
would be a prophet and a king, and that he would open his 
mouth in parables; and he was a prophet and a king, and 
the number of his parables, of which we have a record, is 
about the same as the number of his miracles of which we 
have a record. They prophesied that Christ would be a man 
of sorrows, that he would be cruelly mocked and derided, that 
he would be put to death between malefactors, that he would 
rise from the dead and ascend into heaven; and all of these 
prophecies were fulfilled in him to the spirit, and many of 
them almost to the exact letter. They could, hardly have 
been more correctly described by the best eye-witness after they 
became facts, than they were centuries before by the tongue 
and pen of inspiration. And many other prophecies passed 
into realities while the Saviour was among men, in a body of 
flesh. He predicted many things of himself, and many things 
of his early followers, and many things of the early progress 
of his truth, which have come to pass. Indeed, by far the 
greater part of all the prophecies, in number, have been ful- 
filled. As the planets that swung in the thoughts of Galileo, 
and the continent which englobed itself in the brain of Co- 
lumbus, have- become facts in science and things sure and 
substantial to millions of the human race; so many of the 
visions possessed thousands of years ago by the ordained 
messengers of religious knowledge, have become the most 
actual and the richest verities of life. Those religious visions 
have passed into such realities of thought and feeling, they 
have become so practical, substantial and. actual, that they 
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have placed glorious lights with glorious order in the firma- 
ment of the moral and spiritual world, flowers and fruits upon 
all sides of this earth, and a genial and fragrant atmosphere 
almost everywhere. 

The law and the prophets have very large and very special 
relations to man. Jesus is the hero of the Bible ; and he has 
the truth of the Bible to represent, to put into the human 
soul and organize into life. Without Christ, God’s’ great 
promise to man in the Old Testament could not be fufilled ; and 
without Christ’s spirit teaching, filling and saving man from 
all error and from all failure, man is not regenerated,—God’s 
promise to and in the human mind and heart is not accom- 
plished. Without this help, man is immature, he is unful- 
filled. Without the peculiar kind of nurture which the Chris- 
tian religion is able to give, man, everywhere and always, is 


-but a shadow and a type of what he was made to be, and gen- 


erally le is a shadow awfully darkened and a type wofully 
bruised. Confidence in the wisdom of God furnishes the be- 
lief that Jésus would not have come to earth, had there been 
no necessity for his coming. And wherever man lives, or 
ever did live, there is evidence of this necessity. It is on 
plains where human beings have left their bones in testimony 
of their fidelity to falsehood; it is by streams the monsters of 
which have fattened on the flesh and blood of dear ones offered 
on the cruel altar; it is in those woods and grottoes that 
have been filled with fantastic deities of human invention ; 
and it is everywhere that the hungry soul, not finding the 
true God, creates something, because it must have something to 
worship, and heathenism covers the land. 

But the evidence of man’s need of help by the Son of God, 
is not alone in distant ages, nor in distant parts of the world. 
This evidence is all about us. Earth worms and birds of 
beauty keep their own places ; and different thoughts and dif- 
ferent actions produce different results upon man. The miser. 
walks niggardly. He has not a single broad movement. He 
looks narrow and withered. If he or the common worldling 
should tell his experience, he would acknowledge that gold 
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often becomes dross to him, and he often desires to exchange 
all he has for one confiding look toward heaven. The sensu- 
alist deceives no one who has the discerning mind. Appetite 
is written in burning letters on his cheek. Passion flames 
from his eye. Intoxication brings him down like a beast. 
Does he never feel the force of the Almighty laws holding 
him from death, and pushing him toward order? Can he 
always refuse to listen to the everlasting calls upon him for a 
good life? Shall he never close the door of his soul against 
the sin of the world, and implore the Father to make him a 
full grown man? There are persons in the human race that 
are called deists and infidels, and that do not ovject to being 
thus called. Is it possible for them to live and die in this 
universe, through which God walks back and forth over every 
inch of space, every moment, without being convicted of their 
errors and practically denying them? On the heaving waves 
of sorrow, beneath the black clouds of ignorance and fear, the 
children of humanity all drift to and fro, crying, as did Peter 
on Gennesareth, for help from God according to the manifesta- 
tions of his Son! 
_ The truth is, man has a soul; man isa soul; man was a 
soul as soon as he began to live ; man will be a soul as long 
as he is anything. And man, as a soul, is related to the In- 
finite one, whether he knows it or not.» He gravitates toward 
the unseen realm; he is drawn upward by the forces of 
heaven, or he is marked as visibly as Cain and the starving 
son, in the parable, for his disobedience. Without the nur- 
ture which only the Christian religion can give, man does not 
appear well amid the splendors of the material worlds. He 
forms an exception to everything else in the universe. His 
nature does not become robust and joyful. His character 
does not bud and blossom and bear ripe fruit. He has no 
perfectly anchored hopes. He sends no aspirations to the 
throne of God, through the best channels. He does not begin 
life’s highest fulfilment. 

Christians have many reasons for believing in a universal 
Saviour. The prophecies, concerning Christ, that have al- 
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ready been fulfilled, are not only evidence that he can and will 
fulfil all the rest ; each one of them is, also, a direct force tow- 
ard the fulfilment of all the rest. When we add to this thought 
the truth of man’s need of Christ, in which need prophecies, 
old and new, of a coming good such as Christ only brings to 
the soul, have, for ages, been born; and when we further con- 
sider what Christ has done for millions of the human race 
sicker than diseased bodies could make them, blinder than 
sightless eyes could render them, sadder than sisters at the 
tomb of a brother, is it not easy to accept all the prophecies of 
him? Must we not, then, believe that the word of heaven 
which declares that the poor everywhere shall have the gospel 
preached unto them, the fighting everywhere shall become 
loving, the oppressed everywhere shall be made free, the 
mourning everywhere shall be comforted, the spirit of God 
shall be poured out upon all souls, and all people shall be sat- 
isfied with God’s goodness, is true? Are we not ready to re- 
ceive Christ’s own statement that, “one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled,”—that the ma- 
terial earth and heavens, themselves not so solid or substantial 
as his religion, shall more certainly pass away, than this vital- 
izing power shall fail in the accomplishment of its purposes! 
Yes, the ideal universal good shall become the real univer- 
sal good. In the Christian religion, the forces of heaven are 
on their way of triumph. They grow in the souls where they 
work, faster than money at compound interest; every month, 
and week, and day, and moment, the gain becomes a part of 
that character which is ripening for eternity, and yielding a 
heavenly harvest. Every good done for others, by any per- 
son, no matter where or how, is a greater good done for him- 
self. Passing, with this accumulated and accumulating force, 
through soul after soul, the truth of Christ is on its way of 
fulfilment. Like seeds in the natural world, whose messengers 
are wind, rain, river, sea, animal, and almost all moving things, 
the seeds of this truth are being sown by all God’s apostles of 
love; and they are germinating in this and that heart, making 
green and fragrant and fruitful this and that and the other 
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desert place of life, far and near. Christ shall succeed! The 
law that Moses received when wrapped in the smoke of Sinai, 
quickened with such “grace and truth” as the Only Begotten 
of God could give it, has been written in millions of hearts, and 
never before was it so mighty in its ingoings and its outgoings 
as it is to-day. The journey that Abraham took with Isaac 
has been repeated by many ; it represents not only the kind of 
faith which consecrated Mount Moriah, but the same as shone 
on Olivet and Tabor, Calvary and Bethany, with a wider, deep- 
er, higher and brighter glow of life. That journey has been 
repeated, by the aid of the new spirit, in the present time, in 
manifold ways, by myriads of fathers and mothers. The songs 
which David sang, filled with Christian love and truth, are 
sung in thousands of homes and of work-fields;—on many a 
day of modern battle, and-on many a hed of disease, and many 
a bed blood-stained from heroes’ wounds. They are sung, thus, 
in many lands, ‘by hearts otherwise breaking with sorrow, and 
by lips quivering with the last of mortal strength. 

Yes, Christ will be as true in the kingdom of religious real- 
ities in time to come, as he has been in time past. He will 
carry out God’s plan, according to God’s method,—fulfilling 
the law and the prophets, and raising humanity to the Chris- 
tian stature of life. What he asks of mankind, is that his 
truth may work in and through their heads and hearts and 
hands. This is what he especially demands of all persons that 
become his followers. Whatever may be said, in wisdom, of 
Christian creeds, they are, if true, creeds of life. Since the 
beginning of the human creation, God’s law, in the moral 
world, as surely as in the material world, has been operative. 
All of Christ’s mission that has been accomplished, has been 
through the working energy of his truth; and only through 
obedience to his commandments shall his kingdom come upon 
all the earth and into every soul. Satan, who never had any 
place in the universe, except what he has made in human 
minds and hearts, must be struck at whenever and in what- 
ever form he makes his appearance,—though some of the blows 
he receives, at first, seem only to toughen the old monster. 
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Time and persistence, on the part of all truly armed soldiers 


of Christ, against the devil, will finally break his back and 
crush his head. During this process, what growth of soul for 
the human race! What progress for the Christian religion 


How much of life’s great law will be reduced to general prac- 


tice! And how open and free shall the way be made for its 
whole fulfilment ! 


_ARTICLE IX. 


The Natural and the Supernatural. 


THERE are two worlds,—the natural and the supernatural. 
‘We propose to treat of them in their mutual relations, show 


the superiority of the latter to the former, and point out their 


bearings upon the future life, We may be compelled to spec- 


ulate somewhat, but we assume not to be “wise above that 
which is written,” nor shall we madly rush out beyond the 


safe moorings of God’s eternal truth. 
I, What is the realm of the natural? And what the realm 


of the supernatural? In this essay we take essentially the view 
presented by Dr. H. Bushnell in his work entitled ‘‘ Nature 


and the Supernatural.” He says: ‘Nature, sometimes called 
‘universal nature,’ and sometimes ‘the system of nature,’ is 


that created realm of being or substance which has an acting, 
a going on, or process from within itself, under and by its own 


laws.” To this corresponds his definition of the supernatural: 
“That is supernatural, whatever it. may be, that is not in the 


chain of natural cause and effect, or which acts on the chain 
of cause and effect, in nature, from without the chain. Thus, 


if any event transpires in the bosom, or upon the platform of 
what is called nature, which is not from nature itself, or is va- 


ried from the process nature would execute by her own laws, 
that is supernatural, by whatever power it is wrought.” 


He further says, in illustration of the nature and relation of 
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the two realms: “The great difficulty heretofore encountered 


in establishing the faith of a supernatural agency, has been 
due to the fact that we have made a ghost of it, discussing it 
as if it were a marvel of superstition, and no definite and cred- 


ible reality. Whereas it will appear, as we confront our diffi- 
culty more thoughtfully, and take its full force, that the mo- 


ment we begin to conceive ourselves rightly, we become our- 
selves supernatural. It is no longer necessary to go hunting 


after marvels, apparitions, suspensions of the laws of nature, 
to find the supernatural; it meets us in what is least transcen- 


dant and most familiar, even in ourselves. In ourselves we 
discover a tier of existences that are above nature, and in all 


their most ordinary actions, are doing their will upon it.” On 


the other hand, “Nature is, in fact,a subordinate member 
only of a higher and virtually supernatural system, to whose 
uses it is subject. It is, in fact, a thing, while the real king- 
dom of God is a kingdom of powers, himself the regal Power.’”! 


We are aware that these definitions have been criticised, 


and attempts made to show that they do not express the real 
truth. But most Christians will acknowledge, we suppose, 
that the supernatural is the life which we live that is above 


the natural or sensuous world, in fact, the spiritual life. We 


need not quarrel about names. There are two worlds or 
modes of existence expressed by these or kindred terms. This 
is recognized by the Apostle Paul, in his first epistle to the 


Corinthians, xv. 46: “That was not first which is spiritual, 


but. that which is natural, and afterward that which is spirit- 
ual.”? And all through the New Testament we are taught 
concerning a spiritual world in which the believer lives even 


while dwelling upon the earth. Every true-hearted Christian, 
whose affections have been turned from things of sense that 


perish with the using, to objects pertaining to God, heaven, 
and the immortal life, dwells in this world. He is not of 


earth, but of heaven. He has “received, not the spirit of the 


world, but the spirit which is of God,” and he speaks, “ not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 


1 pp 86, 87, 42, 43, 260. 
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Spirit teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 
1 Cor. ii. 18. He readily discerns spiritual truth, for his 
mind is conversant with it, daily communes with it, and makes 
it his constant companion. He is living in the spiritual king- 
dom which Jesus established in the earth, and which he fre- 
quently exhorted his unbelieving hearers to enter. In this 
kingdom the believer enjoys that “eternal life” which, Jesus 
teaches us, consists in the knowledge of “the only true God,” 
and Jesus Christ. whom he sent to redeem the world. John 
xvii. 2. 

This life is imparted to the believer by Jesus our Saviour. 
He says, John x. 10: “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” And on an- 
other occasion, as if desiring to emphsize the contrast between 
the natural and spiritual worlds, he says to his disciples, John 
vi. 63: “It is the spirit that quickeneth: the flesh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” The ‘everlasting’ or ‘eternal life’ which he 
represents his disciples as enjoying, expresses the quality rath- 
er than the duration of the life. It lasts just as long as its 
possessor believes in Jesus, the giver of the life. ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath (in the present tense) everlasting 
life, and he that believeth not on the Son shall not see (or en- 
joy) life: John iii. 36; that is, so long as he continues in a 
state of unbelief and sin. Whenever he does believe, as it is 
his privilege at any time to do, he will begin to enjoy it. If 
persistently faithful, he will never lose it, but enjoy it in this 
and the future world. He drinks of the water of life, of which, 
if a man partake, Le “ shall never thirst-” ) 

But the point insisted upon is that the Christian enjoys this 
life wherever and whenever he believes, either in this world 
or the future, and that this is the supernatural or spiritual 
world in which he dwells. God sent his Son into the world 
to enable his followers to enter upon this life. ‘For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ John iii. 16. In this terse passage are expressed the 
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object of the Gospel economy, and the results of Gospel faith 
upon the soul of every one that believes and lives it. This life 
which the Christian lives and enjoys—not the mere fact of ex- 
istence, but the true, spiritual life which results from obedi- 
ence and faith—is the foretaste of that which is to come, the 
precursor of endless life in the world that succeeds this. 
According to Dr. Bushnell’s view, the natural is under the 
control of the supernatural, not as a final result, but as a 
means of accomplishing God’s gracious promises. The super- 
natural is “the real kingdom of God,” while nature is only “a 
subordinate member of it,” “to whose uses it is subject.” 
Take the instance of miracles as an illustration. They are not 
violations of the laws of nature. They are not even suspen- 
sions of these laws, but simply counteractions of the laws with 
which we are acquainted, by a higher Power than man. As 
in the case of the man who holds a stone in his hands, and 
thus counteracts the action of the law of gravity which would 
bring it to the ground, so God counteracts laws known to men 
in accordance with other laws. Dr. Bushnell defines a miracle 
as a supernatural act, which operates on the chain of cause 
and effect in nature, from without the chain, producing in the 
sphere of the senses, some event that moves our wonder, and 
evinces the presence of a more than human power.” p. 336. 
“The realm of spirits is a realm that is permitted or empow- 
ered to come down upon this other which is called nature, and 
play its activity upon it, according to the plan God has before 
adjusted ; but this activity suspends no law, breaks no band 
of system.” p. 338. Nature is the creation of God. Its laws, 
so-called, are simply the operations of his will. He can cause 
a miracle to be wrought for a specific purpose with as much 
ease as he can produce any ordinary event. The whole realm 
of nature is under his control, and as he has infinite power, 
he uses it for the accomplishment of his purposes. He thus 
uses miracles for promoting the spiritual welfare of his chil- 
dren. He selects human instruments, through whom he per- 
forms them. Through Moses, in olden time, he used material 
agencies in delivering the Jews from the Egyptians, for pro- 
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mulgating the Law, and conducting his special people into the 
promised land. At the commencement of Christ’s mission, 
and on towards its culmination, he wrought miracles in the 
domain of nature to convince the unbeliever of that day that 
he was sent as God’s messenger, to do his specific work of re- 
deeming the world. He healed the sick, cured the lame, 
stilled the tempest, opened the eyes of the blind, brought the 
dead back tolife. As the agent of his Father, Jesus made use 
of the laws and forces of nature to subserve a spiritual end,— 
in other words he brought the hidden powers of the material 
world into subjection to the realm of the supernatural. ‘“Na- 
ture is thus subjected by its laws, both to God’s activity and 
ours.” 

Taking this view of the relation of God to his works, we can 
see no antecedent improbability in miracles, as infidels assert, 
or no impropriety in his using them, through Moses or Jesus, 
to promote those great and benevolent plans which he has 
formed for the rescue of his sinful children from their wretch- 
edness, thraldom and degradation, and their elevation in mor- 
al and spiritual excellence. Can not the Lord of the universe 
do as he wills with hisown? As he is infinite in resources, he 
is no slave to his own laws. These laws are simply the ex- 
pression of his will in regard to the physical, the intellectual 
aud the moral worlds, and if he chooses to mark out some 
higher modes of action, and through them operate upon his 
natural world—laws or modes of which we are at present ig- 
norant—we cannot reasonably complain. Yea, we should re- 
joice and testify our gratitude for this when we learn that his 
object in thus acting is the promotion of man’s highest wel- 
fare. 

It is really a grand idea, that God has all the forces, open 
and hidden, of the material and intellectual universe at his 
command; and that, when the moral condition of man re- 
quires it, he uses them for the noblest object of which we can 
have any conception, viz: the transfer of his children from the 
world of sensuality and sin to the world of obedience, spiritual 


activity and life. 
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This, ‘then, is the province of the two worlds. The natural 
is confined to the earth. We dwell in this material realm, 
creatures of flesh and blood, for a limited period. Yet this 
physical nature of ours, and this material realm that sustains 
and surrounds us, are in subjection toa higher realm. When 
they shall have accomplished the object of their creation they 
shall pass away. The body returns “ to the earth as it was.” 
It gradually mingles with its “venerable mother,” while the 
spirit returns “unto God who gave it,’—Kccl. xii. 7—and 
lives on forever. The material part is dissolved and enters 
into new relations, but the immortal part enters into a new 
world of life and action. But the important fact is that the 
supernatural dwells in both worlds, and while it overlaps and 
overshadows the natural here, it also extends into the future 
state. It commences here, and covers all the operations of 
our moral and spiritual being, in voth worlds. The natural 
and the supernatural are not necessarily hostile to each other, 
but can and should be in perfect accord, each occupying its 
specific province, and doing its specific work. 

II. This view of the relations between the two departments 
of the illimitable universe opens up to onr view many interest- 
ing subjects of thought and inquiry. If we admit the identity 
of the life we live here, in our intellectual and moral capacity, 
with the ‘life that we shall live hereafter; if we, with Dr. 
Bushnell, regard “‘ Nature and the supernatural as together 
constituting the one system of God,” we must admit the ex- 
istence and operation of the same laws and the same govern- 
ment in both states, so far as they pertain to the same part of 
our being. The circumstances under which we are placed in 
these states may differ, but this does not effect the operation 
of the laws which pertain to our minds. These are to exist 
in both states; Here they will exist in connection with the 
material body, but in the future state in connection with a 
“ spiritual body; for “flesh and blood can not inherit the king- 
dom of God.” 1 Cor. xv. 50. 

We claim that God’s moral government extends alike over 

2 The title of Dr. Bushnell’s work. 
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both states of being. What do we understand by this govern- 
ment? Bishop Butler tells us* that “ Moral government con- 
sists in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked ; in 
rendering to men according to their actions, considered as 
good or evil. And the perfection of moral government con- 
sists in doing this with regard to all intelligent creatures in an 
exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits.” 

Now all Christians admit that God governs men. He rules 
them with equity. “Righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne.” Ps. xcvii.2; Ps. lxxxix,14. And 
he shows his character as a moral governor by treating sin 
with a sense of displeasure, and obedience with approbation. 
This is the essence of his government here. It is the same in 
the future world. This follows from the fact of his nature be- 
ing ever hostile to the transgression of his laws, and favorable 
to obedience, and the fact of his government being necessarily 
invariable in all parts of his domain. He will exhibit his ap- 
probation of virtue and holiness, and his disapprobation of dis- 
obedience and vice there as well as here. 

Judging from the nature of God and his relations to us, we 
can come to no other conclusion. He is an unchangeable Be- 
ing. He can not be different in his feelings towards us and 
his acts concerning us there from what he is here. If he 
loves us here he will love us there. If he, in mercy, punishes 
us for our transgressions in the earth, he will also punish us 
in the spirit land, if we are so unfortunate as to transgress his 
laws there. So he will everywhere reward us for our good 
deeds, and manifest his sympathy for truth and righteousness. 
He will also forgive the sinner there, if he repent of his trans- 
gressions, as he has promised to forgive him here. It is not 
the mark of a kind and just ruler to refuse to accept the sub- 
mission of a rebel subject, when proffered freely and volunta- 
rily. The fact of the sinner’s having crossed the threshold 
that marks the boundary of the two worlds, furnishes no valid 
reason for God’s declining to accept him as a loyal subject 
‘when he manifests a disposition to repent of his sins, forsake 

8 Analogy. Part I. ch. 8, 
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his evil ways, and lead a good life. God will not, in such 
case, put him iutoa prison-house of despair, and keep him 
chained down, body and soul, forever. He desires his salva- 
tion. He desired it here. From his relations to the sinner 
he must desire it there. If he ever began to feel an interest 
in his spiritual welfare, he can not cease to feel an interest in 
it. And as the sinful child, now in bondage and wretched- 
ness, will continue to exist as his child forever, the Heavenly 
Father will not cease to bring influences to bear upon his soul 
until he is reclaimed. This is just as certain as that man 
dwells in the realm of the supernatural. God loves, forgives 
us on repentance, accepts, regenerates and sanctifies us, on the 
same terms as here; for the future is simply a continuation 
of man’s existence as an intellectual and spiritual being. 

But this is seen in a clearer light when we take into consid- 
eration the fact that the spirit exists in the future world under 
the influence and operation of the same laws as here. These 
laws pertain to the immaterial part which exists in both 
worlds. It is put in subjection to certain laws here. These 
laws are never repealed. They are simply the expression of 
God’s will, and as he is an infinite and unchangeable Being, 
his laws are final and never done away. Man, on the contra- 
ry, is fallible and liable to change. Our Congress and Legis- 
latures often make laws which are entirely unsuited to the 
wants of the people, which, after being tested and found want- 
ing, must be repealed. Not so with God’s laws. He never 
errs. When he has once made a law, he has no occasion to 
unmake it. He causes it to stand forever, as the final, ex- 
pressed will of an infinitely wise ‘and immutable Lawgiver. 
In the nature of the case, then, man goes into the future world 
subject to the same moral and intellectual laws that govern 
him here in this world. 

What are some of these laws? The intellect acquires 
knowledge by the gradual and persistent exercises of its sev- 
eral powers or faculties. Any mental or moral power, regu- 
larly, moderately, not excessively exercised, gains health and 
strength. Memory retains the knowledge which the intellect 
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acquires. We reach new results and discover new truths by 
the process of reasoning. Imagination creates new and beau- 
tiful combinations of thought, seeks out fresh and picturesque 
scenes in nature, and revels in them; takes to itself wings and 
soars away to unknown regions, and thus adds to our mental 
treasures. The mind is conscious of enjoying freedom. The 
body may be fettered or confined in prison, but the mind is 
free and realizes that of its own will it can sin, or refrain from 
sinning and obey God’s laws. It feels a sense of gratitude 
towards God for his kindness, loves him, submits to him, ex- 
periences satisfaction in doing his will, transgresses his laws 
and again resolves to forsake the evil ways, becomes recon- 
ciled to him and receives his forgiveness. It grows in grace, 
progresses in moral excellence, and experiences happiness in a 
life of virtue and holiness. 

These are some of the laws under which the mind acts. 
The same laws will govern us in the future world, and the 
same results will attend the operation of our mental faculties. 
Not to admit this is virtually to deny the existence of some of 
the fundamental and acknowledged principles of the human 
mind. We may just as consistently deny the intuitive senti- 
ments of the mind which no one presumes to question except 
in the interest of a cherished dogma. 

Take the operation of these laws in connection with the fact 
of God’s moral government in the spirit-land, and what are 
some of the obvious results? The principles of the divine 
government are alike in both worlds. The laws pertaining to 
the immaterial part of man are not repealed when he crosses 
the threshold that bounds two worlds. No attribute of God is 
ever changed. The human mind, the divine character, and 
the operation of the divine laws are the same in all parts of 
the realm of the supernatural. God is our Father “ whose 
tender mercies are over all his works,” in all the spheres of 
his activity. He has said that he will be our guide unto 
death and our portion forevermore. His active love prompts 
him ever to feel solicitous for the spiritual welfare of all his 


. children. Feeling thus, he can not let his children go on in 
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sin and’ woe forever. Under his auspices, the work of grace 
must go on after man, the sinner, shall pass beyond the bounds 
of time, and continue until it is accomplished. Jesus shall 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, all shall be 
brought into voluntary subjection to God and he “ shall be all 
in all.” I. Cor. xv. 28. 

This final and glorious result is what all good men here 
pray for, and what God the Father, Jesus the Saviour, angels 
and the spirits of good men made perfect desire. . It is the 
burden of man’s longing, the end for which he sighs, the pros- 
pect upon which he loves to linger. Who shall prevent it ? 
It is said that the stubbornness of the sinner’s perverted heart 
will eventually prove a stumbling block in the way. This de- 
lays and hinders his submission here. But because he is not 
reclaimed in this world of lust, temptation and sin, are we to 
conclude that he never can be reclaimed? In a purely spirit- 
ual state, he will undoubtedly be placed in more favorable cir- 
cumstances. He will be led to see in its true light the folly 
and wretchedness of a sinful life, and be attracted by the 
loveliness of duty and truth. His spirit will be brought into 
more immediate relations with its Maker. If he can be made 
to understand and realize in his inmost soul all these things 
and desires to be saved, he can and probably will be saved. 
What is there to hinder ? 

All theories hostile to this view are refuted by the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures and the principles of the divine govern- 
ment as related to the human mind. The Gospel never gives 
up all hope for the sinner. It gives no countenance to the 
doctrine of “ final impenitence.” Jesus came into the world 
to seek and save the lost. He came not to condemn, but to 
save the world. To this end all his energies and resources 
are directed. Like the kind-hearted physician, he never com- 
plains of the desease or tries to exaggerate it, but speedily ap- 
plies the remedy with the view of healing the malady. He 
never gives up in despair any soul for whom he wrought and 
died. It is treason to God, betrayal of the trust reposed in his 


soldiers by the great Captain of our salvation, for us to enter- 
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tain such an idea fora moment. It is the rejection of the 
great cardinal principle of the Gospel, and hostility to its whole 
spirit; for its tendency ever is to banish sin and bring in unl- 


versal righteousness. 
God rules in all his domains. ‘“ He is Lord both of the dead 


and the living ;” Rom. xiv. 9, for “all live unto him.” None 
are beyond his sway. “ All souls are mine, saith the Lord.” 
Ezek. iv. He made all souls for redemption. All are worth 
saving. The meanest is too valuable to be lost forever. This 
is the Gospel idea. 


In the American chapel in Jerusalem a small, rude, dingy 
painting is to be seen, hanging upon the wall of the building, 


purporting to represent ‘“ the Last Judgment.” Jesus is seen 
standing there judging the multitude. A crowd of men with 
smiling faces are seen going up to heaven and a long process- 
ion of women with down cast looks, and a few men scattered 
along among them, going slowly down to hell! Not a single 
woman saved! She is too low and insignificant to be saved. 
Hence every woman is forever cast off from God’s favor and 
left to dwell with demons. There is a theological idea! And 
nothing can be farther from the essential spirit of Christianity 
than this. The souls of these women, according to the ideaof 
the artist were not worth saving and hence they were all sent 
to hell. The Gospel, on the other hand, would save all and 
use means sufficient to accomplish it. This is implied in the 
prophecy. When it is said that “ the creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope; because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, (Rom. viii. 21,) we are 
to understand that means sufficient to make this prophecy 
true are implied. There are agents through which the sin- 
ner is to be redeemed and heaven made possible for him. 
Heaven is a state of purity. This is essential to the happi- 
ness that we expect to enjoy there. 

Nothing profane or defiling shall enter therein, to desecrate 
its atmosphere of purity and love. We must divest ourselves 
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of impure thoughts, lustful passions and evil desires before 
me can enter its sacred precints and enjoy its spiritual bless- 
ings. The highest attainments of the human soul are needed 


to fit us for it. We must labor and struggle, resist tempta- 
tion, attack and overcome our spiritual foes, before we shall 


be accounted worthy of it. To the attainment of this end, 
means must be used. (od’s grace and man’s toils and striv- 
ings will accomplish the work. And if we can be assured of 
the success of our efforts, we shall more willingly and persist- 
ently put them forth. The prospect of reaching a desired po- 
sition is a great incentive to action. The apostle says “ we are 
saved by hope.” ‘Rom. viii. 24. Without this: we shall lie 
down in listless ease, or hopeless despondency. With it we 
are incited to break the fetters of sin and fit ourselves for ‘ the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

In discussing this subject we have said nothing of the doc- 
trine, once so prevalent, now we trust rejected by most Christ- 
ians, of no change after death. It is as unscriptural as it is 
unphilosophical. We find no warrant for it in the Bible. Not 
a single passage rightly interpreted in its true relations with 
the context and the general tenor of the Scriptures, can be 
made to teach it. Indeed those passages which have oft been 
quaqted as teaching it, have no bearing upon the future life, 
but pertain to the condition of sinners here. They relate not 
to the impossibility of a change being affected in the moral 
status of the obstinate sinner, but to the great difficulty of 
lifting him up from his condition of bondage and degradation 
and inducing him to seek a higher life. And if our position 
regarding the laws of the human mind is a correct one, every 
legitimate exercise of the mental and moral powers necessitates 
change ; and change, progress. We can not deny this without 
calling in question some of the fundamental or intuitive sen- 
timents of the mind. And we find nothing in God’s moral 
government, as extending over the whole realm of the super- 
natural in both worlds, to favor the idea of man’s moral fixed- 
edness in the future world. We can not suppose that God 
will put the sinner’s soul into a vice where it can not act at 
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all, where it can not, if the desire enters it, repent, grow bet- 
ter, and progress in holiness. The soul must act as long as 
it exists, whether in or out of this material frame. When it 
ceases to think, it must cease to exist. It can not, like the 
body, lie torpid. When it acts, it undergoes change, either 
for the better or the worse. If it acts in accordance with law 
it makes progress, it strengthens and enlarges its powers. 
This is a necessity of its being. Discard the doctrine of no 
change after death and you open the door of hope to every 
human soul, and prepare the way for its redemption. 

And this is the doctrine that is now engaging the attention 
of the religious world. ‘While multitudes of all denominations 
are giving up the heathen doctrine of endless woe, they are 
seeking out the effectual way for the redemption of all whom 
God embraces in the arms of his love here. 

Dean Stanley and Dr. Parker in England, A. Coquerel and 
K. Beuss in France, Dr. Schenkel and Carl Hase in Germany, 
are representatives of this class. And even the conservative 
or Orthodox school in Germany, represented by Tholuck and 
Muller, generally believe that the work of divine grace will 
extend into the future world, and work out its blessed results 
upon the souls of those who have refused the offers of mercy 
and forgiveness here. And even in our country Henry Ward 
Beecher is not the only prominent man among the “ Evangel- 
ical” sects that would extend the hope of mercy to the impen- 
tinent soul in the spirit-land. Many discard the dogma of 
endless punishment and cleave to the idea that somehow, in 
some period of their future career, every sinner will accept the 
terms of salvation and be made a partaker of the joys and glo- 
ries of heaven. 





PSYCHOLOGY VITAL AND DYNAMIC. 


ARTICLE X. 


Psychology Vital and Dynamic. 
PART FIRST. 


LiFe, soul, spirit, vitality — these and other words of a simi- 
lar import in different languages, are the representatives of 
ideas which have occupied the attention and called out the 
profoundest thoughts of intelligent men in every age. They 
involve inquiries of immense interest to rational beings, em- 
bracing the study of man in relation to vital dynamics; the 
existence and nature of soul, and the adjustment of its moral 
and intellectual forces to its physical surroundings — embrac- 
ing indeed the phenomena of organized beings in general, 
even the great organic kingdoms in its various phases, cor- 
respondences and heterogenieties, as the result of a life- 
principle, or at least the unvarying expression and manifesta- 
tion of vital force. Such inquiries, it must be confessed pre- 
sent difficulties of no ordinary moment, arising as well from 
the intrinsic complexity of the subject itself, as from the ten- 
dency to push investigations into regions beyond the scope of 
rational induction. They are not, however, to be suspended 
or relaxed by any considerations of that kind — by any ob- 

| stacles, however formidable, to the development of truth. 

What is life or vitality? Is it a being, a thing, an invisible 
entity, an immaterial substance, having character, function, 
force and activities? Is it force itself, mere energy, a vis 
insita, correlated with physical and chemical forces, acting in 
different modes on material atoms for the erection of organic 
structure? Or, is it a product, a sequence, outgrowth or off- 
spring of physical forces, displayed in the marvellous activi- 
ties of inorganic matter? In a broader view, is it the homo- 
logue of soul or spirit, a divine creation, or emanation, a 
spiritual essence, living and acting, and continuing forever, 
even after the completion of its work over physical atoms ? 

* Or is it a mere breath of air, an attenuated aura, inhaled, in- 
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spired, which comes and goes, constructs, quickens and invig- 
orates a physical body, then passes away and is gone forever ? 

Through all the long period of the past, it has been assumed 
by the learned and the unlearned, the wise and the simple, 
that there are at least two essential facts connected with the 
human organism— vital and morphological, force and matter, 
soul and body. In the early period of metaphysical inquiry, 
these were arranged in different modes. In some instances, 
two or more elements distinct from body were tl®ught to be 
essential to the completion of a man. Aristotle considered 
soul as the “ first principle of action of organized beings, ex- 
ternally communicated by a supreme Intelligence, possessing 
life potentially ’”’ and having three distinct faculties, nutritive, 
Sensitive, and rational. The first of. these faculties was 
deemed the principle or basis of life, through. whove plastic 
potency atoms were aggregated, arranged, and erected into 
the organized tissue of living bodies. The Epicureans, said 
to have been the Atheists of their age, and perhaps, obscurely 
archetypal of a philosophy, “ evolved” in our own, assumed 
the existence of a soul or vital ens distinct, subtle, attenuated, 
material, yet capable of permeating its grosser material body. 
In the progress of metaphysical inquiries, opinions have 
varied, and sometimes proved discordant, concerning the 
origin, nature, form and functions of soul,— whether it was 
an emanation or creation, material or immaterial, preéxistent 
or coetaneous with body. Life, soul, spirit have by some been 
deemed identical, by others different and distinct. . There was 
once a popular conviction that two or more incorporeal and 
homogeneous elements were held in “ hypostatical union ” in 
a living body, as life, soul, spectre, manes. 

Physiologists in later times, desirous of avoiding the do- 
mains of Theology and of separating the material from the 
immaterial have taken different views of the subject. The vis 
propria of Blumenbach, and potential aura or vis vite of others, 
supposed, doubtless, from the Mosaic Record, to have had its 
seat in the blood, are now rejected. Yet all admit, and all 
are equally perplexed with the admission, that there: is some- * 
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thing in connexion with all vital organisms, which science 
fails to unfold and philosophy to explain, and which yet seems 
to be the motive force acting as the primary and proximate 
cause of the origin, growth and development of all living 
beings. It is not a mere “ collection of phenomena which 
succeed each other during a limited time in an organized 
body ” as affirmed by Richerand. And yet the same author 
distinctly states that “ no one contests the existence of a prin- 
ciple of life which subjects beings who enjoy it to an order of 
laws different from those which inanimate beings obey —a 
power to which may be assigned, as its principal character- 
istic, the withdrawal of bodies which it animates from the abso- 
lute control of chemical affinities.” Some physiologists are 
free to admit their entire ignorance of the sources of vital 
phenomena. Broussais and Magendie are not alone in the 
confession, — the one that “ in relation to the essence of vital 
power we are entirely ignorant,” and the other that “of the 
phenomena of life we have no satisfactory explanation.” It 
was hinted, long ago, that vital and inorganic affinities might 
ultimately prove identical — a suggestion which claims confir- 
mation by the more recent theory of the Correlation of Forces, 
physical and vital. 

On this hypothesis, it is maintained that all vital manifesta- 
tions are the result, not of an intrinsic essence, but of mere 
outward force; and thus life itself, as intimated by Carpenter, 
Tyndall and others, is reduced to the same condition, Light, 
Heat, Electricity being its true and only sources. It is even 
deemed by Carpenter quite legitimate to say that the “‘ phenom- 
ena which we distinguish as Vital are dependent directly or in- 
directly on the Physical forces which pervade the universe.” On 
the same basis definitions of life, in recent years, have followed 
each other in number and variety sufficient to suit the taste 
and gratify the curiosity of any inquirer. It is called a “ two- 
fold internal movement of composition and decomposition at 
once general and continuous”— “ a tendency to individuation ” 
— “a series of definite and successive changes both of struc- 
ture and composition which take place within the individual 
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without destroying its identity.” These are a few of the ex- 
positions issued within a late period, the collection of which 
may perhaps appropriately end with that of Herbert Spencer 
— whose abridged and broadest formula is, that “life is the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions.” 

It will be perceived that these attempts at explanation are 
based entirely on the conception that life is motion!— and a 
part, too, of the great physical activities of the universe. All 
organic changes, all the phenomena of life and all the move- 
ments of material atoms are thus brought within a circle. 
Notwithstanding their absolute, perceptible, and unexplained 
diversity of manifestation, they are reduced to the same test 
and crowded into the same impassable limits. What is life, 
*“‘ A tendency to composition and decomposition.” — “ the ad- 
justment of relations internal and external.” Is there any 
thing in these formule, including their explanatory adjuncts 
which can give an idea with any degree of clearness and accu- 
racy as to what constitutes life? The adjustment of internal 
to external relations supposes a being, body or form having a 
periphery or external aspect, the changes within which must 
be adjusted to the co-existences and movements of its environ- 
ment. What first aggregated, arranged and brought into 
form the material of that organized body, and originated the 
series of changes within it? The life within? The life was 
not there, according to the theory, until the being had as- 
sumed its proper place, and definite identity among kindred 
existences. There could be no internal relations to adjust 
until the being first began its definite organic structure. 

Chemistry has its precepts and instructions. Two inorganic 
substances thrown into a proper liquid will often commence 
a violent process of atomic conflict, acting and reacting, disin- 
tegrating and recombining, until their mutual relations, in- 
ternal and external, are adjusted to each other. Is there life 
in this process? It is ascribed to molecular polarity. Cer- 
tain metalic compounds, dissolved in suitable menstrua, and 
subject to the action of a voltaic current pass through a similar 
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process of disturbance, disintegration, conflict and courtship ; 
and at last an equilibrium is obtained, an adjustment, of rela- 
tion occurs, and a pure metal is deposited at the cathode or 
negative pole of the battery. Is it life? Itis called catalysis, 
or perhaps electrolysis, and referred, as to cause, to electricity. 
Inorganic phenomena are usually in some such manner ex- 
plained. Many substances unite in chemical combination in 
certain exact proportions and in no others. Sometimes even 
. the same substances united in precisely the same proportions 
give a manifest different result — isomerism. Changes, too, 
often occur in the molecular arrangement of a mass of the 
same substance, as in oxygen changed to ozone, or carbon in 
its three phrases of diamond, graphite and charcoal — allotrop- 
ism. Is this, too, a manifestation of life? Does it mean any. 
thing, except that the particles of matter, spherical, discoid, 
oval, or perhaps amorphous have changed their relative posi- 
tion with reference to each other? This we say is a property 
of matter — a phenomenon like many more, otherwise utterly 
unexplained. 

In asimilar manner the attempt is now made to refer all 
vital phonomena to certain fixed arrangements, or certain 
regularity of changes in nature, which, for the sake of conven- 
ience, are called laws — laws in which inquiry ends and in- 
vestigation is absorbed like fluvial waters in the bosom of the 
ocean. It is absorbed, too, in that immense vortex without any 
recognition of a First and Final Cause. There seems in fact 
a disposition to ignore, in natural science, a reference of such 
phenomena to such a Cause ; — and especially to disallow an 
unseen agent, actual and efficient, variously named by the 
other writers in phrases implying a vital ens, or vital force. 

It is not to be presumed, however, that there is any wish or 
intention to excite a doubt concerning the existence of a 
Supreme; Intelligence, as the Origin and End of all things. 
Naturalists and scientific men in general must surely have too 
clear a conception of their own position to lower themselves 
to a level of mere materialism. But when the attempt is 
made to bring all thought and all mental and moral actions 
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into the same category of physical change, or chemical affini- 
ties, Tépending entirely on the adjustment of the relations of 
the material atoms of which an organized body is composed 
to the relations of its co-existing environment, there appears 
at least, an indication of something more and deeper than the 
mere assignment of scientific limitations. The course of 
reasoning seems to admit of no thinking entity distinct from 
material organisms. It may not indeed encroach upon the 
domains of Theology ; but it does actually sever the link unit- 
ing a thinking being in correlation with the Infinite Thought. 
All life is brought within the scope of changes in organized 
bodies, definite in combination, dissimilar in causes and 
sequences, simultaneous or successive, occurring in correspon- 
dence with external changes and co-existences. There is, 
therefore, no life, no thought except as a sequence of physical 
change ! 

On this point, in elaborating a formula, the question natur- 
ally occurred, whether “ life produces organization, or organi- 
zation life”? Or, changed in phrase, whether “ structure 
originates function or function structure”? It seems, how- 
ever, absolutely impossible to avoid the conclusion a@ posteriori, 
that vitality stands first in the chain of sequences, resulting 
successively in structure, function, and all the phenomena, 
of vital organisms. Vital phenomena, ex necessitate, im- 
ply the antecedent, as well as simultaneous presence of a 
Jlife-principle, exerting its power in the aggregation of un- 
organized matter into form, and symmetry, and fitness 
for the performance of vital functions. The results which 
follow, muscular, of contractility, nervous, of sensibility, 
and chemico-vital, of absorption, assimilation, nutrition, 
growth, elimination and all the activities of change, of com- 
bination and disintegration in organic bodies, so aberrant and 
so unlike the processes of inorganic chemistry, add further 
proof of the presence of such a principle. 

The world has had its thinkers who have surveyed nature 
with keen inspection, yet failed to recognize an intelligent 
First Cause. It has had other thinkers equally acute who, , 
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recognizing a First Cause have made their investigations with 
no direct reference to it. All their researches have been 
allowed to rest in the perception of general laws, to which the 
phenomena of nature, in their infinite variety, have been 
referred. Any process of scientific investigation reaching be- 
yond this, has been deemed, as by Roget, a substitution of 
final for physical causes and “totally at. variance with the 
principles of philosophical induction.” It is thus that in- 
quiries concerning nature, man, life and its adjuncts are en- 
closed within the narrowest limits. Facts are observed and 
laws are based upon them; but the why and the wherefore, the 
quo ratione may be as deep in darkness as before the laws 
were enunciated. That obscurity may not be entirely removed 
even by reference to a final Cause; but this is the last resort, 
and philosophy may be allowed to reach out her feelers with- 
out censure, and rest upon it as the utmost bound of human 
reason ! 

Can it be presumptuous, then, in the study of physical phe- 
nomena to refer them occasionally to other causes beyond the 
reach of physical agencies? One of the most difficult prob- 
lems ever presented to the human mind is the problem of life. 
The ancients, as already observed, recognized a power at 
work in all organized existences derived directly from the 
infinite Mind —a latent principle of vital energy originating 
the countless forms of life which grace the Flora and Fauna of 
the world. Is this opinion false, simply because it is ancient 
—“ probably untrue,” because it is “a primitive hypothesis” ? 
Is it to be rejected because, in the present changed condition 
of scientific inquiry, it is left behind in the race of investiga- 
tion? Is it not, on the other hand, one of the earliest, clear- 
est and soundest deductions from observed facts — a concep- 
tion which, obscured, corrupted and badly defined has run 
along through all the changes in the current of thought to the 
present time ? . 

In the explanation of life, it seems eminently proper that 
the theological aspect of the questions should be borne along 
in connexion with the physical. The globe itself received its 
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form and properties from the agency of an intelligent First 
Cause ; and all beings upon its surface must have originated 


from the same divine Source. May not each have been the 


result of a special act? Let us speculate; perhaps the specu- 
lation may not be wholly unsound. Turn back then into the 


long, dim, stormy geological years. If the theories concern- 


ing the earth’s formation have any foundation in fact, our 


globe was once a vast, gaseous mass of solar exuviex, heated, 
condensed, and whirled in rapid centripetal and centrifugal 


motion, and became at length a great burning desert where 
no vital organisms could exist. A long period must have 


elapsed before it reached a point when life was admissible. 
That point may have been a period far beyond the oldest 


paleozoic rocks, extending into the stratified series of an 
earlier date, the foot-prints of whose teeming. life may have 


been utterly obliterated by time and change. But whatever 
may have been the initial point, there must have been a first 


life, a first vital element embodied in a single organic cell. 


How was that cell formed — that one, lone, simple organic 
structure, whose minute particles were gathered into a new 
form by an unknown process of combination amidst the in- 


finite variety of physical changes and chemical affinities 
around it? There it stood a living entity, a strangely vital- 
ized organism ; but what new power, what wonderful outleap 
in the infinite series of cause and effect gave it existence ? 
Small as it was, it maintained its rank,—it had no peer, no 


codrdinate “ thing of life ’ in the immense concourse of mov- 
ing atoms which the world contained. It had indeed its nu- 


cleus, perhaps its nucleolus, ready for further development. 
And it grew ; it had an inner life in correspondence with the 
heterogeneous changes of its environment. It burst its vesicle 
or cell-wall and began another great wonder — began the pro- 
cess of budding into another cell, and another still, and so on- 


ward, advancing and increasing in the number of its cells, 
gathering perhaps out of the “ salt sea ” its essential particles 


of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and other elements until at last, 
it assumed a new phase in its relation to inorganic matter! 
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It became a plant, belonging perhaps to the lowest and frailest 
order of Cryptogams, a Thallogen and a species of Algz. 
Thus “ matter and vitality united in strange wedlock,” the 
long night was broken and the first ray of morning gleamed 
upon the world’s Flora ! 

Was this nascent protophyte a special creation? It con-_ 
flicts with the present tendencies of scientific thought to sup- 
pose such a creation. Abiogenesis, considered as the produc- 
tion of life without an antecedent vital germ is deemed wholly 
inadmissible. Ommne vivum ex vivo. This admitted, whence 


came the life of that primitive vitalized cell? Did the ele- 


mentary substances, by a sort of undirected spontaneity, 
gather themselves into new chemical relations and a colloid 
form, commence a species of vital activities, of currents and 


counter-currents, and having by such automatous processes 
grown into virgin beauty, invite a kiss and take a name — Pro- 
toplasm, or Bioplasm? Is not paotoplasm an organized body, 
even though, as Huxley says, “it be the physical basis of 


life?” If organic, a life, either before or duriig its organiza- 
tion, must have been connected with it; for all .cur concep- 
tions and all our experience of organic matter are joined and 
interwoven with essential vitality. Did life then originate 


protoplasm or protoplasm life? Life surely could not origin- 
ate any structure before itself had a being and activity. If, on 
the other hand, life is a sequence of organization, what 
hidden, unknown force above and beyond mere chemical affin- 
ities directed the aggregation of atoms to form organic 
bodies ? 

It has been assumed in a recent paper? that “in all cases, 
vital force is produced by chemical decomposition.” Four 
planes of chemical and vital activity are presented: —1. Ele- 
ments, 2. Chemical Compounds, 3. Vegetable Organisms, 4. 
Animal Structure. “There is a special force whose function 
it is to raise matter from each plane to the next above it.” 
It is the function of chemical affinity to raise matter from sim- 

1Le Conte on the Correlation of vital, chemical and physical Forces, Popular 


Science Monthly, N. Y., Dec. 1873, 
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ple elements to chemical compounds,— of vegetable life, to 
bring chemical compounds into vegetable forms ; and of animal 
vitality, to convert these vegetable forms into animal struc- 
ture. All this may be so, but it furnishes no solution of the 
great problem of life. Matter uncombined evidently possesses, in 
itself, certain chemical or elective affinities, in consequence of 
which its particles are often drawn irresistibly into chemical 
compounds. But do these compounds, or any others in the great 
laboratory of nature, possess, in themselves, an intrinsic vege- 
table vitality essential to raise them into primary organic 
structures? Nothing of the kind is known; unless indeed, 
Buffon’s theory of imdestructible “ organic molecules” be 
adopted. There is then a wide hiatus between chemical and 
vital formations. What shall fill it? Some extrinsic force 
seems indispensable. What is that force? ‘“ Light, heat, 
electricity”’? It has not been shown that any or all of these 
forces, with all the aid of chemical affinity have been able, 
in a single instance, to convert inorganic matter, in any form, 
without the presence of a prior life-principle, into a living, 
organized cell! The cell already supposed, the first step in 
the world’s Flora, the first great leap. across the chasm — 
what gave this its vitality ? 

Was there not some sort of divine afflatus in this strange 
selection of primary elements, or chemical compounds, and 
their molecular arrangement into the new form of an organ- 
ized body ? Mere chemical affinities seem to have exhausted 
their force in the formation of the chief compounds of vegeta- 
ble organization — ammonia (N.O;) water, H O, and carbonic 
acid, C O.. What more? Aye, humbly, reverently, confid- 
ingly the suggestion is made that the Infinite, “ seeing all, 
knowing all,” did send forth a vital force —did cause to 
exist a life-element, perhaps the archeus of Van Halmont or 
the “‘ immaterial principle” of a distinguished living Natural- 
ist?—-a life element which, exerting a new control over 
chemical affinities and resting with peculiar influence on inor- 
ganic matter, caused a sort of vital selection, and the aggre- 


2 Prof. Agassiz, recently deceased. 
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gation of simple monads, or of chemical compounds, with a 
breaking up of old affinities and a recombination in new rela- 
tions, resulting at last in an organic cell. Did not that life- 
element commence the work? Was it not a thing existing 
antecedent to the resulting structure ?—a thing, too, or a 
creation, peculiar to that one class of being and no other. 
(alge for example) and so controling its aggregated atoms in 
their changed condition and nascent activities, as to produce 
that one form of living structure, as distinguished from -all 
others? Will it be rashness, then, to assume, that this single 
organic cell came into being both as a type and a prophecy — 
not by the ordinary process of generation, but not less an initial 
act biogenesis ; and thus “ the grand idea of life had expres- 
sion and a new line of progress in the earth’s history was 
announced ” ? 

The first step in the process was an exercise of Divine 
power, in the formation of a distinct life-element. Then fol- 
lowed the initial act of producing a living structure, which 
should embrace within itself all the properties, aptitudes and 
plasticity of a sperm-cell and a germ-cell. It is not to be pre- 
sumed, however, that the countless forms of animal and vege- 
table organization, so vast and so various, sprang into being 
from that first vitalized cell. The unnumbered myriads of 
organic beings which have followed, had, doubtless, each its 
own specific life-element, controlling all its organic relations 
and chemical activities, erecting the particular form and struc- 
ture assigned to its sway, and possessing the inherent prop- 
erty of the reproduction and self-perpetuation of its kind. 
This may, indeed, be an old theory, or the modification of a 
theory reaching back into the myths and mists of the past. 
But is it any less true on that account? Does it not afford 
the very best and most conclusive explanation of the fact of 
vital force and all the phenomena of organic structure? Sci- 
ence may oppose it as a figment of the imagination, or a beau- 
tiful speculation unsupported by any facts in nature.. But is 
it any more a mere hypothesis—any more an ingenius specu- 
lation than the recent doctrine of Evolution — “ progressive 
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development,” “ natural selection”? There certainly is a 
gulf between inorganic matter and the life-structure of plants 
and animals, which no man, however gifted by nature, or art, 
or skill, or industry has hitherto been able to pass over. The 
laboratory of the most expert chemist has never been graced 
and gladdened with the conversion, by chemical manipulation, 
of inorganic compounds into the commonest elements of plant 
food —amyloids and albuminoids. Starch, sugar, chlorophyl, 
albumen — these and othtr organic substances have been 
brought into their essential form, with the most marvellous, 
exact and elaborate adjustment of their constituent elements, 
only by the presence and power of a life-force. Yet no such 
life-force, like the “ plastic nature ” of some ancient philoso- 
phers, has ever been deemed inherent in matter. It is a 
power extrinsic and beyond the scope of physical forces. In 
like manner organized protoplasm stands alone, unsusceptible 
of any change beyond decay, except in connexion with 
animal vitality. No other power has yet been found sufficient 
to elevate plant substance to the condition and dignity of 
animal tissue.. The voltaic pile, once fertile in hopes of resus- 
citation and rich in its achievements over batrachian muscle, 
has failed to perform the smallest functions of vitality — 
failed to change the simplest chemical compounds into organic 
tissue, or bring back to life a well-woven and elaborately or- 
ganized corpus mortuum. 

All this tends to show that chemical and physical forces, 
whatever relation may exist between them, are entirely dis- 
tinct from those vital elements which control and change, 
combine and modify, and give force and character to animal 
and vegetable organization. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
The Opinions of John Wesley. 


THE Fetter Lane Society, London, was organized May Ist, 
1738, with rules framed “ by the advice of Peter Bohler,” its 
original “director.” It was thoroughly Moravian in its tenden- 
cies and affiliations. John and Charles Wesley were charter 
members. Thus were they practically identified with those 
Universalists of the olden time, the Moravians. Soon after 
this, Mr..Bohler took passage for America. Zion’s pilgrim 
often fails to see any entrance to the New Jerusalem, except 
the one which is directly before him, though the city has 
approaches on every side and gates open day and night. 
Such an one was Mr. Wesley at this time. And because Mr. 
Law did not emphasize the same way of salvation as himself, 
the former pupil chose to abolish the old intimacy. Other 
concurrent causes may also have aided. Kindred spirits in their 
love of the grand, the benevolent and the mysterious, the two 
men were essentially different in many respects. The one 
would fain enjoy divine things by sitting in the sunlight of 
the Infinite Love, where he might sketch his thoughts at 
leisure; while the other yearned to feel the Spirit through 
the ardor of emotion, and the glow of holy work. The one who 
was an epiphyte, with little regard for the letter of the word 
previous to his conversion to Behmenism, and then only on 
account of a supposed “ internal sense,” was fragile, almost 
etherial; while the other took stronghold of daily life, saw 
that the letter and spirit of Scripture cannot safely be 
divorced, and subjected his high and benevolent impulses to 
the guidance of a rare executive ability. Besides, Mr. Law 
at this time appeared hopelessly enamored of the system of 
Behmen, Swedenborg’s great prototype.. However, the fury 
of Wesley’s anger seems to have soon spent itself, for in 
1740 he republished one of Mr. Law’s smaller works,! “ The 


Nature and Design of Christianity.” Being a compilation 
1Tyerman’s Wesley, vol. 1, p. 484. 
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from “ Christian Perfection,” and having withal such an in- 
viting title, we have been curious to con its pages ; yet all our 
efforts to find it have proved unavailing. . When all that was 
mortal of Wm. Law had returned to its kindred dust, and the 
memory of his pure and hallowed life beamed in from the 
heavenly side, Wesley nobly forgave, acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to the “ Call” and its companion piece, while he 
characterized their author as a “ great man” and an “ excel- 
lent writer.” 

Meanwhile Wesley even went so far as to publish? “ abridge- 
ments” of the following works of his old friend: “ Case of 
Reason, or Natural Religion,’ ‘Serious Answer to Dr. 
Trapp’s Four Sermons,” “ Spirit of Prayer,” “ Spirit of Love,” 
and the “ Letters.” This was in 1772, when Mr. Law’s Uni- 
versalism was well known. We would fain have presented a 
brief analysis and exhibit of each of these treatises, but must 
be content, instead of that, with inviting attention to the 
Letters, and the work on Prayer. The latter is very perplex- 
ing to the ordinary reader. In some places it seems to em- 
ploy the language of Universalism, while in others, and _per- 
haps these are more frequently met with, it appears to teach 
the dogma of endless misery. Why this apparent contradic- 
tion? Was it because the followers of Behmen had a peculiar 
theory of the Bible, looking upon its external sense as a rev- 
elation of God’s justice, while they supposed the inner mean- 
ing to depict the wondrous riches of Divine Mercy? Mr. 
Law entertained this theory of the Scriptures as early as 1725, 
and his attachment to it appears to have been increased sub- 

sequently by the perusal of ‘“ the divine Rushbrochins,” and 
“the illuminated Behmen.” Hence, to one initiated, the 
Spirit of Prayer is replete with holiest assurance, Universal- 
ism constantly gleaming out in the repetition of such Scrip- 
tural fragments as “ Jt is finished,” and “ The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the head of the serpent.”” Thus we see why Mr. 
Law always italicised such quotations. 

The reader should remember that, owing to the efforts of 

2 Wesley’s Works, vol. 7th. Wide list of publications. 
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men like Zimmermann and Law, no less than to the charm of 
comparative novelty, the mysteries of Behmenism were for- 
merly much more generally understood than at present. It 
is also worthy of note, as illustrating how completely the use 
of fearful threatenings was then a matter of custom, or epi- 
demic hypocrisy, that Mr. Law, having been accused of teach- 
ing the “ dark side” view, expressly denied having ever done 
so, and? added, “ If what 1 have wrote may be called a system, 
it has put a full end to all that was dark and partial in every 
other system.” This reference, perhaps obvious enough in it- 
self, is made perfectly certain from the fact that the preceed- 
ing letter, written to the same person, contains an explicit 
avowal of universal restoration. 

Let us examine the “ Letters” somewhat more minutely. 
Nos. 1, 9, 19, 20, 21, 25, 27, are either of such minor inter- 
est, or so loaded with personalities, that we run little risk in 
supposing that they found no place in Wesley’s “ abridge- 
ment.” We now have twenty-one letters. Leaving out of 
account any “internal sense,’ we find that ten, and these 
mainly the more important ones, either favor or explicitly 
assert the final holiness of the race. In No. 2, trying to explain 
the prosperity of the wicked so that all life shall seem substantially 
accordant with the finer yearnings of the human heart, he 
says, and the italics are his own, “ There is always something 
hid under it, which, in its way and degree, will like the suc- 
cessful wickedness of the Jews towards Christ help forward 
that salvation for which Christ laid down his life.” In No. 3 
he says, “ And this is the one end of all the dispensations of 
God, however various, towards fallen. man, viz. to bring man 
into an union with God.” No. 4 declares that one had better 
“let any old woman preach to him rather than those doctors” 
who “ will not scruple to tell you, they could find no joy in 
their own state, no strength or comfort in their labors of love 
towards their flocks, because they know and are assured 
from St. Paul, that God never had, nor ever will have, mercy on 
all men.” The remainder of the letter is mainly devoted to 

8 Letters, No. 14, 
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proving that through Christ a divine life has been born in 
every soul ; “ that like only can unite with like,” throughout 
the entire spiritual realm, and that God’s great purpose, as 


thus manifestedis, “ that they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me.” No. 5 is perhaps still more explicit. Christ is 
“ the true raiser of the divine life in all that died in Adam,” 
by whose sufferings “ damnable death ”’ has “ been swallowed 
up in victory.” And these expressions are accompanied with 
others of similar import. No. 7 compares the spiritual germ 
in the heart of man with “ the root of the lily in the winter’s 
cold,” and assures us that “one Divine dispensation after 
another is to do that same to the fallen soul, which the spring 
and daily advancing sun do to the lily root.” -No. 10 is ac- 
cordant with the preceding, but less emphatic. No. 12 dilates 
upon the “hunger of everything for its own. mother ;” the 
“natural magnetic tendency everything has to partake of that 


from which it had its being,’ where alone it can “ find its 
rest.”” No. 13 is very express: “ As for the purification of all 
human nature, either in this world, or some after ages, I fully 


believe it. And as to that of angels, if it is possible, I am glad 


‘ a ” 

of it, and also sure enough that it will then come to pass. 
Turning to No. 28, we find the writer accounting for the use 

of such phrases as “fiery wrath”? and “ everlasting ven- 


geance,” in the following manner : 


‘All these things are said, not because of that which God 
is in himself, in his holy supernatural being, but because of 
that which man is in the blindness of his fallen state, so igno- 


rant of God, so averse to goodness, as only capable for a time 
to be instructed by the impressions of such language: That 
is, till the threatenings of the law, and the words of prophecy 


have done their work, and the day star ariseth in the heart 
which knoweth and .teacheth that Creator, Redeemer, and 


Love, are the triune God.” 


But was not Mr. Wesley’s abridged edition composed of 
those eleven letters, which, according to our own showing are 


free, at least in their “ external sense,” from Universalism ? 
The eleven letters, being mainly of minor importance, occupy 
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little more than fifty pages, 12mo., while the abridgement is 
sixty-five pages, 12mo. 

And so, even if we allow that Wesley published the eleven 
in full, we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that he had re- 
course to the ten. ‘ But did he not, in publishing some of 
these, cull out all of-those passages which savor most of hope? 
Does the sketch which his writings have enabled us to draw, 
favor such a supposition ? Rather, was he not so deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of universal love as to delight in present- 
ing the bright and the heavenly of life’s grand picture? Be- 
sides, we have examined his abridgements of the “ Night 
Thoughts” and the “ Contemplations of Nature,” only to find 
that. while a clear judgment has freely lopped off useless 
branches, a loving hand has spared all the grandest and most 
comforting assurances which adorn these works. Thus do all 
the probabilities indicate that Wesley promulgated Universal- 


ism in publishing so many of Mr. Law’s works, not only 
among those who could scan their “ inner ‘sense,’ but also to 
the still larger class who were able to understand the plain 


statements of the Letters. 
_ What significant facts. That wondrous love of the Mora- 


vians still swayed the young preacher, and he found no rest 
till his pilgrim feet paused September 1738 at the Moravian 


shrine in Germany. Yes, he who some years later, stipulated 
on entering the marital relation, that it should not interfere 


with his herculean toils, found time to.make his German 
friends a long visit. We must peer but a moment through 


the gates of their elysium. Only one occasion of dissonance 


seems to have been there. Zinzerdorf, perhaps unconscigusly, 


repelled Wesley. Years afterwards, Wesley bitterly observed, 
on meeting an old acquaintance, “* Who but Zinzendorf could 


have separated such friends as we were.” Yet, notwithstand- 
ing every hindrance, this visit was a season of holy joy to 


Wesley. He says,5 “I was exceedingly comforted and 
strengthened by the conversation of this lovely people.” 


Again,® “I would gladly have spent my life here; but my 
+ 4 Works, vol. 4, p. 164. 5 Journal in loco. 6 Works, vol. 8, p. 88. 
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Master calling me to labor in another part of his vineyard, I 
was constrained to take leave of this happy place. O when 


shall this Christianity cover the earth, as the waters do the 
sea.”” While in Germany, Wesley detailed the experiences of 
some of -the leading Moravians, accounts which are full of 
wonderful leadings and strange ecstacies. But we are chiefly 


interested in the narative of the venerable preacher, Christian 
David, since it marks the transition of the entire Moravian 
Church from glomy, doubt-pervading Calvinism, to the glory 


of Hope’s vast heritage. He says: 


‘“‘ About this time (1720) we were in great straits where- 
with many were much dejected. I endeavored to comfort 
them with a sense of God’s love toward them. But they 
answered, “ Nay, but it may be that he hath no love toward 
us; it may be that we are not of the election, but God hated 
us from eternity, and therefore, he hath suffered all these 
things to come upon us.” The Count, observing this, de- 
sired me to go to a neighboring minister, Pastor Steinmitz, 
and talk with him fully on thnt head, “ Whether Christ died 
for all?” I did so, and by him God fully convinced me of 
that important truth. And not long after, the Count desired 
we might all meet together, and consider these things thor- 
oughly. We met, accordingly, at his house, and parted not 
for three days. We opened the Scriptures, and considered 
the account which is given therein of the whole economy of 
God with man, from the creation to the consummation of all 
things; and by the grace of God we come all to one mind, 
particularly on that fundamental point, that “he willeth 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 


The reader will soon understand the full purport of tnese 
words. And could Mr. Wesley, profoundly interested respect- 
ing human destiny as we know him to have been, and also a 
peculiarly intimate friend of Spangenberg and Bohler, have 
been ignorant of the full purport of Christian David’s narra- 
tion? Especially, in view of the fact that Universalism found 
expression in. the Moravian literature of that time. 

After his return to England, Mr. Wesley sent back mes- 
sages full of love, such as this, dated October 13,1738. “ We 
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are endeavoring here, also, by the grace which is given us, to 
be followers of you, as you are of Christ:”"7 How strongly 


‘must his spirit, responsive to the same noble hopes and long- 
ings, have interblended with theirs. And how much his inner 
life gleams out in words like these from his journal for June 
4th, of that year; ‘ All these days I scarce remember to 
have opened the Testament, but upon some great and precious 
promise. And Isaw more than ever, that the Gospel is in truth 
but one great promise, from the beginning of it to the end.” 

After Peter Bohler left London, one Molther was appointed 
to take charge of the new society. Harmony prevailed in its 
ranks for a time, but in 1739 some of the members, instigated 
by Molther, the “chief author” of these “ novel opinions,” 
began to teach: 1. That there are no degrees in faith: con- 
soquently no such things as weak faith. 2. That before a 
man has such a faith as “ excludes all doubt and fear,” he 
ought not to make use of Church ordinances. 38. “That to 
search the Scriptures, to pray, or to communitate before 
we have this faith, is to seek salvation by works,” and greatly 
reprehensible. The Wesleys sought to abolish these abuses, 
but not succeeding, they, with some others, withdrew, and 
formed a new society. This was in 1740, and marks the be- 
ginning of the Methodist denomination. Yet Mr. Wesley’s 
heart retained the old affection. Notwithstanding all impedi- 
ments, he greatly longed at times for Moravian fellowship, 
as witness the following from his journal, for April 6, 1741: 
“‘T had a long conversation with Peter Bohler. I marvel 
how I refrain from joining these men. I scarce ever see any 
of them but my heart burns within me. I long to be with 
them: and yet I am kept from them.” 

Only fifteen days after penning these glowing words, he 
wrote to his brother Charles: “ As yet I dare in no wise join 
with the Moravians.” Then follows a recountal of their 
errors, both doctrinal and practical, yet their Universalism is 
not condemned nor even mentioned. In closing the letter, 
he says, ‘“* For these reasons (chiefly) I will rather, God being 

7Watson’s Wesley, p. 63, 
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my helper, stand quite alone than join with them; I mean 
till I have full assurance, that they are better acquainted with 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” Thus he left the door open, with 
wise regard for future contingencies. 

Our Methodist friends claim that this letter was written to 
rescue Charles, already on the verge, from the vortex of Mo- 
ravianism. But strangely enough the journal of the youger 
brother betrays less love and yearning for the United Brethren 
than that of the senior. The one sometimes styles them, half 
derisively, we may fancy, the “still brethren,” while the other, 
prior to his final rupture with them, never employs such 
terms. And was not John Wesley almost persuaded to join 
or rejoin the Moravians, so late as April 1741? Whence, 
then, so sudden achange? In the letter of April 21st, the 
Moravians are faulted on account of their vanity, guile, depre 
ciation of all good works, their mysticism and quictism ; but 
will it be contended that Wesley learned anything essentially 
new respecting these errors in the interval between the 6th 
and the 21st of April? We think not. We turn therefore to 
the pages of history for further information. 

In September, 1739, Wesley preached his celebrated sermon 
on “ Free Grace.” Not long afterwards he published it, with 
a prefatory poem by his brother Charles. The conjoint pro- 
duction fell like a thunderbolt among the Calvinists. The 
sermon, often lurid with enunciations against the doctrines of 
Election and Reprobation, is all radiant wherever it momen 
tarily depicts the power and the love of God. 

Though it would be a pleasing task to thoroughly survey 
the contents of this discourse, noting especially the noble, gen- 
uine rationalism with which he assails those who aver that the 
the Bible teaches a partial atonement and eternal reprobation, 
the following excerpt must suffice : 


“‘God, thou art told, by his eternal decree, fixed before they 
had done good or evil, causes not only children of a span long, 
but the parents, also, to pass through the fire of hell, the fire 
which never shall be quenched; and the body which shall be 
cast thereinto, being now incorruptible and immortal, will be 
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ever consuming and never consumed ; but the smoke of their 
torment, because it is God’s good pleasure, ascendeth up for- 
ever and ever, Oh, how would the enemy of God and man 
rejoice to hear that these things were so! How would he cry 
aloud and x wrid not!” “Sing, O hell, and rejoice ye that are 
under the earth! For/God, even the mighty God hath spoken, 
and devoted to death thousands of souls from the rising up of 
the sun, unto the going down thereof. ‘Here, O death, is thy 
sting! They shall not, cannot escape, for the mouth ‘of the 
Lord hath spoken it. Here, O grave, is thy victory !” 


No wonder that Mr. Wesley has been accused of teaching 
Universal Salvation, either unwittingly or by design, in this 
sermon. . But the poem is, perhaps, still more emphatic, being 
essentially a vehement prayer, such as can scarce brook delay, 
for the full manifestation of that Power so grandly sketched 
in the sermon. We submit the following selections from the 
poem : § 


Shine in our hearts, Father of light! 
Jesu, thy beams impart; 

Spirit of truth! our minds unite, 
And make us one in heart. 


Then, only then our eyes shall see 
Thy promised kingdom come, 
And every heart by grace set free, 
Shall make the Saviour room. 


Thee, every tongue shall then confess, 
And every knee shall bow; 

Come quickly, Lord, we wait thy grace, 
We long to meet’ thee now. 


Grace will I sing through Jesus’ name, 
On all mankind bestowed, 

The everlasting truth proclaim, 
And seal that truth with blood. 


Dr. Whedon’s exegesis ® is our precedent for applying these 
words to the Millenium, since such phrases as “every tongue”’ 
and “all mankind” are substantially identical with “the whole 
race of mankind.” But the reader will remember that Wes- 
ley again set forth his belief in a Millenium subsequent to the 
Resurrection and the “restoration of all things by the Mes- 
siah,” in that truly Catholic sermon, “ On the Holy Spirit.’ 
Wesley, afterwards, when the light of Bengel’s words had 


8 C. Wesley’s Less Familiar Poems. pp. 191, 192. 
9 Vide Dr. Whedon's review of a former article, Meth. Quar. October 1872. 
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reached him, thought that there would be two Milleniums, the 
one earthly and ephemeral, and the other, if we read aright, 
universal and eternal; but there is no evidence that, at this 
earlier period, he believed in any except the one described 
in the two sermons to which we have alluded. But even 
should we allow the opposite hypothesis, it could make but 
little difference. The question would then be: To which Mil- 
lenium do the sermon and poem on “Free Grace” refer? 
We should have little hesitation in assigning the reference to 
the larger and more glorious manifestation of Divine love and 
power. . 

We pass much valuable history, and invite attention to 
Whitefield’s celebrated letter! to John Wesley. It is dated 
December 24, 1740. This letter exposes a habit which Wes- 
ley then had, of resorting to the lot for guidance, and specifies 
instances. It is also full of the conceit of fancied superiority. 
Not only were the Calvinists declared to be the elite of the 
Christian world, but Wesley was tauntingly told that “ Deists, 
Arians, Socinians arraign God’s sovereignty, and stand up for 
universal redemption.” The writer did not conceal his own 
views: “I frankly acknowledge I believe the doctrine of rep- 
robation, that God intended to give saving grace only to a cer- 
tain number.” How fitting that one who thought that Geor- 
gia stagnated because her “ people were denied the use of rum 
and slaves,” should have been the champion of ‘such terrible 
doctrines. The letter also makes a disclosure respecting Pe- 
ter Bohler’s belief: “ You (Wesley) cannot make good your 
assertion ‘ that Christ died for them that perish,’ without hold- 
ing (as Peter Bohler lately frankly confessed in a letter) that 
all the damned souls would yet be brought out of hell.”” Such 
revelations help us to understand why the Moravians so ar- 
dently and persistently defended Arminianism. A little far- 
ther, and we meet with Whitefield’s more direct charges: 


“You beg the question in saying that God has declared 
(notwithstanding you own, 1 suppose, that some will be 
damned,) that he would save all, i. e., every individual per 


10 Gillie’s Life of Whitefield. Pp 626—42. 11 Gillies. p. 81. 
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son. You take it for granted (for solid proof you have none) 
that God is unjust if he passes by any; and then you exclaim 
against the “horrible decree.” ‘ Down with your carnal 
reasoning. Be a little child. And then, instead of pawning 
your salvation, as you have done in a late hymn-book,” if the 
doctrine of universal redemption be not true, you will com- 
pose a hymn in praise of sovereign, distinguishing love,—and 
print another sermon the reverse of this, and entitle it, “Free 
grace,indeed. Free, because not free to all; but free because 
God may withhold or give it to whom and when he pleases.” 


Toward the close of his sermon Mr. Wesley spoke of the 
ways of life, stating the award of each in these words of Holy 
Writ: “I have set before you life and death, blessing and 
cursing; therefore chose life.”” But he did not define the 
term “life and death,” nor set forth the doctrine of eternal 
torments, except in such a way as to excite horror and con- 
tempt. Such a course greatly displeased Whitefield, who rare- 
ly or never allowed an opportunity for portraying the endless 
misery of the damned to pass unimproved. And so he wrote: 
‘“¢T purposely omit making any further particular remarks on 
the several last pages of your sermon. Indeed, had not your 
name, dear sir, been prefixed to the sermon, I could not have 
been so uncharitable as to think you were the author of such 
sophistry.” 

Whitefield utterly failed to sound the depths of that sermon, 
or he would have seen that the principles which it lays down 
are utterly subversive of any scheme which necessitate a belief 
in endless misery. Yet he saw enough to arouse his suspi- 
cions. :' 

Not long after this, Whitefield took passage for England, 
where he arrived March 11, 1741. ‘Soon after reaching Lon- 
don he.was met by Charles Wesley. The former says: “It 
- would have melted any heart to have heard us weeping after 
prayer, that, if possible, the breach might be prevented.” 
Under such a stress Whitefield “promised never to preach 
against the Wesleys, whatever his private opinion might be.” 


12 We donot know what book he referred to, as the Wesleys published several about 
this time: two in the year 1739. 18 Gillies’ Life of. pp. 66-7. 
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Afterwards he broke his pledge, excusing himself by saying 
that his promise was “ only an effect of human weakness, and 
he was now of another mind.” At last some of his friends 
published the letter, though without his’ permission. And so, 
while Wesley was preaching in London, not long afterwards, 
“copies were distributed at the door of the Foundry, and in 
the meeting itself.” And what did hedo? Did he scornfully 
hurl back the imputation against his own doctrinal sound- 
ness? or confess with horror, that he had been unsuspect- 
ingly beguiled into the meshes of a wily Universalist? or state 
that Bohler was not of such heretical faith in those palmy 
days when the twain had stood shoulder to shoulder? Noth- 
ing of the kind. Having obtained one of the printed copies, 
Wesley tore it in pieces in the presence of the entire congre- 
gation, and advised his hearers to follow his example. This 
advice was followed. Nevertheless, the letter circulated 
throughout the land. Soon after this Whitefield received a 
visit from the injured party, respecting which, we glean’ the 
following from the journal of the latter, for April 4th, 1741: 
‘“‘ T believe both love and justice required that I should speak 
my sentiments freely to Mr. Whitefield concerning the letter 
he had published, said to be in answer to my sermon on Free 
Grace. The sum of what I observed to him was this: ”’ (we omit 
items 1, 2, 8, as unimportant in this discussion) 4. ‘“* He had 
said enough of what was wholly foreign to the question, to 
make an open (and probably irreparable) breach between him 
and me. Seeing (and the italics are Wesley’s) for a treacher- 
ous wound, and for the betraying of secrets, every friend will de- 
part.” How suggestive are such utterances. Two days after 
this, at a time when it would not be charitable to suppose 
that Wesley was ignorant of the Universalism of the Moravians ; 
when he knew Bohler’s belief “ that all the damnéd souls 
would yet be brought out of hell” ; and at a time when his 
own opinions were regarded with wide-spread suspicion, Wes- 
ley wrote, “I had a long conversation with Peter Bohler. I 
marvel how I refrain from joining these men. I scarce ever 
see any of them but my heart burns within me.” Did ever a 
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reputed believer in endless misery stand before his professed 
followers in a more singular attitude? Would that the whole 
Methodist Church of to-day might catch the spirit which he 
thus exhibited. 

Had Bohler but occupied Zinzendorf’s position, how differ- 
ently might the current of Wesley’s life have flowed. Even 
after his letter of April 21st, he had not given up all hope of 
union with the Moravians. The 6th of May was observed as 
a day of fasting and prayer in all the Methodist societies, and 
God was implored to show them ‘his will respecting the pro- 
posed union. Behold, the hour of opportunity had passed. 
The “silver cord” of friendship had been loosed, and the 
*‘ golden bowl had been broken.” Nothing now remained but 
to make peace with Whitefield, who, on account of his hos- 
tility no less than his rare oratorical powers, was a most dan- 
gerous enemy. His voice could arouse the entire kingdom. 
But Wesley could not expect to appease this mighty adver- 
sary without at least appearing to retreat from his former doc- 
trinal liberality. Are we then surprised at the following 
entry in his journal for August 1st, 1741: “ I had a long con- 
versation with Mr. Ingham. (The reader should remember 
that Wesley’s journals were written for publication, so great 
was the popular interest in the man.) We both agreed, Ist. 
That none shall finally be saved, who have not, as they have 
had opportunity, done all good works; 2. That if a justified 
person. does not do good, as he has opportunity, he will lose 
the grace he has received, and if he repent not and do the 
former works, will perish eternally.” 

Afterwards, “ he appears not to have been disposed to deny, 
though he said he could not prove it, that some persons might 
be unconditionally elected to eternal glory; but not to the 
necessary exclusion of any other from salvation.” - He was 
also “ inclined to believe” that there is a state attainable in 
this life, “‘ from which a man cannot finally fall.”* But under 
what constraint did he make these concessions! Yet the old- 
time glory still lingered around his life. 

March 12th, 1742, he finished reading a portion of Dr. 
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Cheyne’s Natural Method of Curing Diseases, a work which 
asserts or explicitly implies Universal Restoration. Yet 


Wesley did not fault the work. On the contrary, he com- 
mended it, and said, “I cannot but observe, it is one of the 
most ingenious books that I ever saw.’? Whitehead says'® 


that “ Mr. Wesley was well acquainted with Dr. Cheyne, and 


always spoke of him with esteem.” Years afterward, having 
heard of the doctor’s decease, Wesley made enquiries by letter 
respecting the event and was so pleased, when he learned that 
his friend passed peacefully and triumphantly from earth’s 


momentary pageant, that he noted the tidings in his journal. 
He was also on intimate terms with Drs. Robertson and 
Thomas Hartley, each of whom was decidedly liberal in his 
religious sentiments. 


In 1743, Wesley “ drew up a set of rules for his societies, 
which continue in force to the present time (1831) and the ob- 
servance of which was then, and continues to be,” the condition 


of membership. They are so well known as to render it un- 
necessary to quote them. It may only be observed, that they 


enjain no peculiar opinions, and relate entirely to moral con- 
duct, to charitable offices, and to the observance of the ordi- 


nances of God. Churchmen, dissenters, walking by these 


rules, might become and remain members of these societies, 
provided they hold their doctrinal views and disciplinary pre- 
possessions in peace and charity.”” How accordant are these 


rules with their author’s repeated assertions of liberality. 


14 Watson’s Life of Wesley, pp. 218, 14. 15 Journal in loco. 
16 Whitehead’s Wesley, vol. 2, p. 186. Whitehead, we believe, is the only biogra- 
phor of Wesley who discloses this intimacy. 


17 Watson's Wesley, p. 79. Our extract describes British Methodists of 1831, not the 
American Methodist Church of to-day. Note these facts. 





ON TOLERATION. 
ARTICLE XII. 


On Toleration. 


OnE of the grandest incidents in Paul’s ministry to the 


Gentiles was that of his preaching to the philosophers at \ 
Athens. It is grand and suggestive for the light in which it 


places the wisdom, tact, and skill with which Paul complied 
with their request to speak to them. It is grand in its revela- 
tions of the higher aspects of human nature even in heathen 


regions. It is grandest of all in the lesson of toleration of 
differing and opposing ideas which it teaches. 

As the account in Acts states, Paul saw that “ the city was 
wholly given to idolatry ;” so much so that we are told by 


another writer that there were more statues of gods in 
Athens than people. Many in Athens, also, had been initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries designed to teach. by symbolism 


the immortality of the soul. The Athenians, therefore, had 


their own religion, hallowed by age and triumph; made 
attractive by the most beautiful architecture, sculpture, and 
temples the world had yet seen ; made dear to their hearts by 


the fact that its ceremonies were entwined around all the sacred 


events of their lives. The golden days of romance, and young 
love, and marriage, and the coming of the babes, took ona 


brighter color and a deeper charm by being hallowed by their 


religious rites. The gods smiled propitious on their loves, 


and also on their schemes of profit; made brighter and more 
joyous their festal hours ; watched over them from the calm 


sky as they slept; gave them strength and vigor when they 


awoke. The gods sat around the cot of the new-born babe to 


give it beauty and strength; flocked around the couch of the 
dying to accompany the soul to its habitation. Their reli- 


gion was so intimately connected with every event of their 
life that it seemed like tearing the heart away to part with it. 


So too in their philosophical speculations. They had ideas 
of their own that had been wrought out by their great minds ; 


ideas, some of which the loftiest intellect of to-day reverences 
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for their grandeur, their beauty, their truth. They had a 
scheme of philosophy concerning the creation, the divine gov- 
ernment of the universe, and the relations which the human 
and the divine bear to each other, that seemed consistent and 
therefore true. These ideas had been the fruitful parent of 
individual virtue and honor, the foundation and bulwark of 
their glorious republic. These ideas had been developed by 
such grand thinkers as Plato, and Aristotle, and Socrates ; 
had furnished the groundwork and platform for those great 
tragic poems of Sophocles, and Euripides ; had developed such 
warriors as Themistocles, such noblemen as Aristides, such 
statesmen as Pericles, such artists as Phidias ; had been the 
glory of the individual and the nation. We cannot wonder 
that they should cling so firmly to ideas which had achieved 
such triumphs, had done so much for the elevation of their 
people and their state, had made Athens tower upward a 
monument of freedom and greatness in that age of physical 
and intellectual tyranny. 

One day there came among this people an eloquent, earnest, 
engaging orator. He went first among the people of his own 
nation, for he was a Jew, and delivered his message. His 
fame as an orator and as a man who spoke of new and strange 
doctrines soon spread throughout the city. This man, report 
said, had come teaching an entirely new religion; one that 
could not be grafted on to the old, whose God could not be 
adopted into the old worship of the gods they revered. If 
this religion were to prevail, the stories of the deities that 
were interwoven with their daily life would become as child- 
ish as fables. The beauty of Venus, the chastity of Diana, the 
calm and serene comeliness of the wise Minerva, the guar- 
dian godess of their city, who had guided it to its world-wide 
fame; Apollo, and Jove of the thunderbolts and eagle; all 
would vanish like a dream and leave nothing beautiful or 
cheerful behind. 

Nor was this all. With this new religion they must also 
accept a new philosophic idea of the one Supreme Being who 
made all things, and whose preserving, governing, and Al- 
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mighty Power is felt in, and over, and through all things. 
And besides this they must accept the idea that His Infinite 
care extends over all nations and men, guiding them all after 
the council of his will, permitting idolatry for his own pur- 
poses for a season, but whose plan looks far beyond this into 
that which is more complete. 

When the heathen philosophers find Paul teaching these 
new doctrines, what is their conduct? Do they raise a great 
uproar and drive him out of the city as though they supposed 
that if he should overthrow their doctrines, truth would be 
destroyed? Did they cry “heretic” and “immoral,” thus 
destroying his influence? They go to him and say “ May we 
know what this new doctrine, whereof. thou speakest, is ?” 
That all the city may have an opportunity of hearing him, 
they take him to Areopagus and there bid him speak. They 
are not afraid to hear him ; they are not afraid that truth will 
be destroyed if his doctrines were to prevail. A‘ter he had 
delivered that grand speech, of which we have but a partial 
‘synopsis, none of them raised a mob against him, though his 
religion was destructive to theirs. Some went away unmoved, 
some thought his doctrine was folly, some said they would 
hear him again, and others were convinced. 

Thus did those old heathen philosophers set an example of 
toleration that all, even of the Christian name, have not yet 
followed ; showed broader minds than belong to many even in 
our own much-lauded nineteenth century. This example, set 
in contrast with many examples of earnest and faithful, though 
unwise and bigoted Christians, does the latter no honor. We 
need but refer to the tortures of the Inquisition, the slaughter 
of the Waldenses in Italy and of the Protestants in Holland, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, to show how 
vastly different from this spirit of toleration has been the 
spirit which the Catholic Church has always manifested when 
she had the power. Nor do the Catholics alone occupy this 
bad eminence. Ifthe Catholic Mary persecuted Protestants, 
the Protestant Elizabeth persecuted Catholics. If the Catho- 
ics burnt Huss, the Protestant Calvin burnt his brother Ser- 
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vetus. If the Pope excommunicated and cursed Luther, Lu- 
ther, in turn, anathematized and harrassed Zuingli and the 
Swiss Protestants. The Puritans of Massachusetts persecuted, 
exiled, imprisoned, and whipped Quakers, and drove beyond 
the limits of the colony Roger Williams, one of the noblest of 
men in the old colony times. The Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land harassed the Methodists by all means in their power. 
And but little more than a century ago all Churches in 
America united in fighting the new heresy of Universalism. 
Toleration has never prevailed too widely anywhere. 

We are now to define toleration. We can best illustrate 
our conception of its meaning by a definition of honesty which 
an old gentleman once gave us: A truly honest man, said he, 
is one who would not do that which was morally wrong, even 
under cover of a legal technicality; who would not violate 
the strict law of equity though the statute law upheld him. 
In like manner true toleration can be best shown where there 
is the power to persecute opposing opinions, and it is not 
used ; or rather where the possessors of that power would 
think it the grossest injustice if they were to use it. Some 
Catholic teachers have said that they should be praised for 
their tolerant spirit, because they allow heretics the privilege 
of worshipping in their own way; but the truth is they cannot 
help themselves ; they are not tolerant but powerless. In the 
present state of law and public opinion it is not a sign of tol- 
eration that the various sects in our country do not perse- 
cute each other, but permit each to worship as it pleases, 
for they must do that; if anything else was attempted, 
hoth law and public opinion would check them. The only 
way to truly test the question is to imagine the power to perse- 
cute and destroy all opposers to be placed in the hands of 
some sect, and then think what they would do with it. How 
many would be wise enough, large-hearted enough, Christian 
enough to refrain from using this power; how many, instead 
of placing obstacles in their opponents’ path, would rise to 
the height of Christian magnanimity and give them a chance 
for their life? This would indeed be a severe test ; severer, 
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perhaps, than the virtue of most of us could stand. And yet 
it is the true test. There are villages and towns where some 
sect is dominant. Wealth, position, society, influence, piety 
all centered, mainly in one. The tolerant spirit of that sect 
could be truly tested by observing its treatment of any new 
sect whose promulgators make their appearance there; by 
observing if it refrains from using this tremendous power of 
influence and society against the new sect; by observing 
whether. it is supremely indifferent, or takes a little pains to 
give the new and unfashionable doctrines a hearing. Such 
cases, especially the last, we suppose are somewhat rare, yet 
only in such cases have we the true Christian toleration. 

We now inquire into the grounds of toleration. The reason 
why we should be tolerant is because we are not infallible. 
We do not know of but one man, in the present day, who 
makes any claims to infallibility, and the more persistent he 
is in urging his claims the more pitiable he seems. If we are 
not infallible we cannot presume to know all the truth. 
Christianity, doubtless, has within it the germs of all spiritual 
truth ; is a complete religion ; possesses spiritual life suffi- 
cient to satisfy the deepest longings of any soul. And yet no 
one sect possesses all of the essential truths of Christianity ; 
else there would not be so many different sects of religion, 
and so many different schools of philosophy. Each of them 
has some truth, for each does some good, each commends 
itself to.some earnest hearts and just minds. 

But the final reason for tolerance is in the fact that the 
race is progressive. We have not yet all the truth that God has 
instore for us, we have not yet apprehended fully and com- 
pletely the greatness of the truths Christ taught ; we have not 
yet reached the summit of spiritual life, nor have we reached 
the summit of spiritual progress. Day by day new light 
breaks upon our vision; new relations of old truths come into 
view. Day by day the horizon of the heart, the mind, the 
soul, widens until the boundaries of our world stretch far be- 
yond our once wildest dreams. In regard to the truth yet to 
be discovered we are in the condition of the world before the 
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coming of Columbus. Before this prophet of discovery had 
appeared, men knew only half the world. And so sure were 
they that they knew all which could be known on this point, 
that they derided and harassed, for many weary years, that great 
soul upon which this light had dawned. But the dreams of 
Columbus were truer than their profoundest realities ; his 
faith more sure than their most easily demonstrated knowl- 
edge. -He added a new world to the knowledge of man.’ So 
too are new worlds added to our moral and spiritual do- 
mains. None yet possess a rounded and complete knowl- 
edge. Day by day these new Columbuses in the realms of the 
spiritual discover outlying and hitherto unknown truths; 
and day by day it grows upon them that they have em- 
barked on the shoreless ocean whose surges beat not against 
cliffs of time, whose mighty waves roll on in endless flow from 
one eternity to another. 

Each new discovery opens new realms of truth yet to be 
visited. Each new advance into the depths of Christian truth 
reveals other and grander truths yet to be learned. Each 
new treasure of true affection added to the soul reveals more 
of that Eternal Love from which it came and towards which 
we strive. Each advance in spiritual life, furnishes another 
step to that grand ladder of human progress, whose foot is on 
the earth, whose top reaches to God’s throne, where eternal 
life in its purity ever dwells. Who can be bigoted, then, 
before this blaze of truth which shines round about him, and 
illumines unnumbered and as yet unknown regions ? 

If we were to be carried to the far-distant planet Neptune, 
just hovering on the boundaries of the solar system, where the 
sun’s light is pale and feeble and his heat scant, how absurd 
it would sound to our ears to hear the inhabitant of that dark 
and frigid globe assert that he dwelt in the full blaze of the 
sun’s light and heat. How do any of us know that we are 
not dwellers in the Neptune of God’s truth? How dare we 
say that the sun of truth shines bright and full in our faces, 
that all his glory is revealed to our souls, when it may be, 
in comparison to the abounding truth he has yet in store for 
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us, that we are after all dwellers in Neptune. The soul that 
is content with what it has, that never seeks for more, is poor 
and small, is refusing God’s best gifts, and will be left behind 
a fossil buried by the floods of revelation that are ceaselessly 
sweeping over the physical, moral and spiritual world. 

The wise man is tolerant, then, because he knows new truth 
is yet to come, and he knows not whence it may come. If 
there were nothing new for humanity to learn, why should 
the race be continued on the earth? Ifwe have reached the 
limit of our progress, if there is nothing beyond for us to 
know or to feel, then our work is done, there is uo longer any 
need of us, and the race may as well cease. Humanity is 
like a tree, the minute it ceases to grow it begins to decay. 
If the human mind ceases to expand, ceases to learn, ceases 
to grow, it then becomes gradually weaker until it sinks into 
idiocy. If the affections cease to grow stronger day by day, 
cease to be developed by the constant action of outward 
causes, then the heart will grow weaker day by day until its 
warm and glowing affections shall be turned by the atmosphere 
of selfishness into stone. If the soul does not grow larger, 
purer, finer day by day ; if its topmost branches do not con- 
tinually stretch upward higher and higher to catch the heav- 
enly light and air, then it will become dwarfed and stunted. 
To the soul that would really live, that is really in earnest in 
its search for eternal life, that truly longs for that which is 
just, and right, and true, and holy, growth, expansion, tolera- 
tion are as necessary as our vital breath. 

We, as Liberal Christians, need to possess this tolerant 
spirit in a larger measure than others. We who believe in 
the necessity of using our reason upon all questions, whether 
of science or theology, we whose very existence is a new and 
a continual protest against priestly and credal authority, 
cut a sorry figure indeed when we grow narrow and big- 
oted in our belief and intolerant in our spirit. We who have 
ever lifted our voices in behalf of true Christianity against all 
persecution for belief, we who have suffered from this igno- 
rant vigotry and cruel intolerance, need surely to be on our 
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guard lest a like devilish spirit enter into and possess us. It 
is often said that if any of the Christian sects should have the 
same power lodged in its hands, it would use it, as Rome has 
done, to crush out all opposition by faggot and steel. We 
know not how true this may be. We only know that it is in 
direct opposition to the spirit of our faith. Our preachers contin- 
ually point to the signs of the times, that others may read there, 
as we do, the ceaseless advance of liberal ideas. We thus look 
to a time when a majority of the religious world will be in 
harmony with us. When that time comes then will be the 
time to test us. Andif we shall use that power as others 
have used it, crushing out all opposition instead of fostering 
truth then we hope that “ Liberal Christianity” will die, and 
some better, because more tolerant, form of Christianity arise 
in its place. But we do not fear such a result. We believe 
the spirit of Liberal Christianity is noble enough and Chris- 
tian enough, we believe that its followers are earnest enough 
in their desire for God’s truth, to be helpful and tolerant to 
all, though it should happen that this form of Christianity 
should become dominant ; yea, tolerant and helpful towards 
even that higher truth that may subvert their form of religion 
if only the world be brought nearer Christ, nearer God’s 
truth, nearer perfection. Yet, we repeat, if Liberal Chris- 
tianity is not Christian enough to withstand the temptation, 
we pray God that it may die before it adds one more name to 
the long black list of bigoted and intolerant sects which have 
stained the fair fame of Christianity, and which, in the name 
of Christ, have wrought deeds that have wounded him anew 
in the house of his friends. 

We need also to hold ourselves tolerant in relation to all 
the scientific investigations of the age. This seems to 
be a time when little or nothing is taken upon authority ; 
each individual wishes to settle each question for himself. 
No idea, however hallowed, is accepted, except after patient 
investigation. No theory remains secure, however butressed 
it may be by great names, unless it be founded on truth. All 
the dicta of history, philosophy, and science; all the estab- 
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lished ideas concerning life, and thought and religion are 
reéxamined to see if they are true or false; nay, these bold 
investigators do not hesitate to question the necessity of the 
simple prayers of childhood,—and even do not hold their 
hands from an attempt to remove an Overruling Providence 
and an Ever Present God from the universe. Nothing is too 
sacred or too dear for them reéxamine and destroy if truth 
should warrant. 

What shall be our attitude towards these bold investigators ? 
Shall we follow in the footsteps of those old monks who con- 
demned Galileo and ridiculed Columbus? shall we echo the 
howls of zealous, yet ignorant, bigots who have declaimed 
against every young science that dared to be born? or shall 
we not look upon their labors toward the establishment of 
truth with favor and bid them “ God speed,” and assist them 
to reach it? If Darwin and his followers shall prove 
that no new or special creation was needed to produce the 
different genera and species of animal and vegetable life; if 
they shall prove that all the thousands of differing forms of 
life that now populate the globe were wrought out by them- 
selves and circumstances, what shall we do about it? If 
Spencer and Huxley and their co-workers shall prove that no 
special creation was needed for the preduction of life itself, 
but that life springs spontaneously out of the earth — no seed 
or egg, as Agassiz has it, being needful; if they shall prove 
that such force resides in the very earth itself, that under 
certain favoring circumstances life comes into the world, what 
then? If the astronomers shall prove that no special creation 
was needed for the earth, or the planets, or the stars; that 
there floats in ether a star-dust, the germs of inchoate worlds, 
which in time, in obedience to the laws of its being, collects, 
hardens, takes on shape and determines for itself an orbit, 
what of it? Shall we imprison or silence these sturdy truth- 
seekers by the rough hand of power if we can? 

And if. these scientists prove these things to be true, 
in silencing them are we not silencing the truth itself and 
thus dishonoring God? Who were honoring God most, Gali- 


x 
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leo and Columbus, who discovered new truths, or the igno- 
rant monks who said these truths were opposed to the Bible ? 

And if Tyndall should prove that prayer brings no physical 
benefits to mankind, what then? Has not religion become 
purer, and grander, and truer, and, therefore, more helpful 
since we know that storms and tempests, fires and earth- 
quakes, comets, and shooting-stars, and northern lights are 
not the fingers of God, pointing to ruin and desolation com- 
ing on men for their sins? If these hypotheses of modern 
scientists should prove to be true, how foolish and sorry would 
be our position before the coming ages, if we fight them 
simply for theological reasons? If they are not true, the 
scientists themselves will soonest discover and prove this. 
But if true, they are God’s truth, and instead of destroying 
the grounds of a right belief, instead of destroying reli- 
gion, they will only strengthen both. Every new advance in 
scientific truth adds that much to God’s glory and honor, and 
adds that much to the demand for our praises. Nor can 
these bold sailors on the sea of scientific discovery crush out 
the religious. nature in man. They cannot destroy the soul, 
nor its powers, nor its needs. They may indeed cause us to 
change our thoughts of God, of the offices of religion and devo- 
tion ; but the full soul will ever pour forth its praises to its 
Maker, will ever throb with the intensity of its devotion, will 
ever pray in time of need, will ever sorrow for guilt and feel 
remorse for sin, and seek for peace, will ever look upward for 
something permanent amid the changes of earth with its 
sorrows and afflictions, will ever look longingly across the 
river of death, if perchance it may catch a glimpse of that 
land which lies there in its eternal beauty. 

There are also two religious movements of the day hos- 
tile to Christianity, towards which we should maintain a 
tolerant spirit. We refer to modern Spiritualism and Free 
Religion. Spiritualism in one of its phases simply passes by 
Christianity with silent contempt, looking upon it as a worn- 
out garment; in another phase it is the violent opponent of 
Christianity. Free Religion claims to be founded on the 
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natural religious sentiment that always exists in man, of 
which Christianity is but one manifestation. It therefore op- 
poses Christianity as we oppose the Orthodox creeds, on the 
ground that it is narrow and cramps the soul’s powers. 
What shall be our attitude toward these speculations? Shall 
we seek to crush them by every means in our power, by the 
arm of the law, by every social persecution? or shall we be 
utterly indifferent? Neither. We should not persecute 
them, but give them a fair field, and say to them in the lan- 
guage of the Athenians, “ May we know what this new doc- 
trine, thou teachest, is?”’ and draw our own conclusions. But 
we have a right also to defend ourselves and attack their 
theories, in every fair and honorable way combatting error 
and establishing truth. We should be so tolerant, so calmly 
confident in the power of truth, as not be at all alarmed. 
If any new religion can supersede Christianity by the righ of 
its divine truth, who wishes to continue in error? When 
these men profess to have a better religion, let us see it at 
least ; and if it seems better, let us embrace at whatever ex- 
penfe of former beliefs. Let us be sure that the only issue of 
this antagonism will be a purer truth. It will only destroy 
hoary error and superstition which may have overlaid our 
religion to its hurt ; and the truth will be clearer, and Chris- 
tianity will emerge with brighter glory, bringing better helps, 
and clearer hopes, and braver faith to.man. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Origen’s Hermeneutics. 


OrIGEN, the most eminent of the Christian Fathers for learn- 
ing and piety, furnishes a study of rare interest in the history 
of Biblical Interpretation, not only because he was the first 
theologian to establish a system of sacred hermeneutics and 


give it a consistent application to the Scriptures, but also 
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became, by reason of his great endowments, his erudition, his 
industry and his bold freedom of spirit, he exhibited in a 
most striking light the actual results of the union of the philo- 
sophical and speculative with the theological and religious 
tendencies and interests. As the whole history of hermeneu- 
tical theories and discussions, as well as indeed the entire his- 
tory of Christian dogmas, has its point of convergence 
in the question of this very union, so Origen’s system 
of interpretation can be underst6éod in the rationale of its 
theory and development only through a just appreciation 
of his poilosophical tenets and religious convictions, which 
stood in most essential relation with his whole view and treat- 
ment of the Scriptures. Now, although he was remarkable 
for devoutness and piety, and employed himself almost exclu- 
sively with questions of religion and theology, he had applied 
himself with no little diligence to philosophy, held it indeed 
in the highest esteem, and could not have thought a system of 
theology possible without reference to its conclusions. His 
early devotion to philosophical studies, and his attendance at 
the schvol of the New Platonist, Ammonius Saccas, are well 
attested facts! This new Platonism, which sought to unite 
all philosophies in essential agreement, was accepted by Ori- 
gen with such modifications as were necessary to bring it into 
harmony with the Scripture as interpreted by him. Indeed, 
his entire theological system is the manifest result of the at- 
tempt to effect a union of Christian theology with his favorite 
philosophical theories. 

The bold conception not only of the essential unity of all 
philosophies, but also of the possibility of reconciling Chris- 
tianity with new Platonism, and even with the Pagan religions, 
is attributed to Origen’s teacher, Ammonius; and it appears 
that this view was shared to a considerable extent by the 
pupil.2 There was thus to him no necessary conflict between 


1Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., vi. 19, Redepennig, Origenes, enie Darstellung seines 
Lebens u seiner Lehre, Vol. I, § 280, against Ritter who (Gesch. der Phil. iv. 
541) denies Origen’s connection with Ammonius. Mosheim’s Commentaries, Vol. II. 
p- 150. Baur, Vorlesungen iiber Dogmengesch, I. 1. S. 245. 

20On his attempt to reconcile the worship of demons with that of one God, see 
Mosheim, Comment, Vol. II. p. 158. 
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what he regarded a true philosophy and a true theology; but 
he held that just as the various natural sciences are impor- 
tant aids to the philosopher, so philosophy is necessary to the 
theologian, as leading him to a correct apprehension and expo- 
sition of the Bible. He went even further, and in accordance 
with his theory of the harmony of philosophy and revelation, 
attempted to find in the Scriptures the speculative doctrines 
which he had adopted, thus occupying essentially the ground 
of Philo, who read his Greek and Oriental philosophy into the 
Old Testament in order to find it there again. The task 
which he set for philosophy, or the charisma of knowledge and 
wisdom, was the investigation of the grounds of the statements 
of the sacred writers, who have left many things obscure, “ to 
be examined into by those who should deserve the excellent 
gifts of the spirit.”? These obscurities, which it was reserved 
to the “ friends of God” to unveil, were but another name 
for the spiritualis intelligentia, or: hidden sense, which, as we 
have seen, has played no unimportant ‘part in the hermeneu- 
tics of Origen’s predecessors. From these principles the pas- 
sage is easy to another, which may be regarded as the basis of 
his entire hermeneutics, if not of his theological system in 
general, viz., that philosophy is able to furnish an explanation 
of the grounds of all Christian doctrines, and that the highest 
task of the theologian is to show that all the teachings of 
Scripture are in harmony with reason, and may be shown to 
flow from the principles of philosophy. The principle thus 
laid down that certain philosophical tenets are concealed in 
the Scriptures, and that the highest task of the interpreter is 
to draw them forth by his ingenuity or by the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, which he might fancy to be.at his disposal, opened the 
way to unlimited caprice and a completely subjective her- 
meneutics. 

The influence of his teacher, Clement, is apparent in Ori- 
gen’s views of faith and knowledge (yrwowr). Though he does 
not so often mention these as did the former, his notion of 


their nature and relation is essentially the same, and exerted 


8 De Principiis, Pref., 3. Opp. Vol. XXI. p. 17, edition of Lommatzsch, to which 
all references are here made. 4 Mosheim II. 159. 
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no less influence on his hermeneutics. While attaching due 
importance to faith, and appreciating very justly its influence 
as indispensable to the religious life of the uncultivated, he de- 
clares earnestly against resting satisfied in this, since a higher 
field of activity and experience invites the aspiring, to whom 
gnosis shall disclose the deeper mysteries of the written Word. 
Indeed, the Scriptures themselves invite to this research, 
since they contain much that is enigmatical, in order to stimu- 
late and exercise the investigating faculties. There is thus a 
double Gospel, a sensible and bodily, and a spiritual and eter- 
nal,® the one for the uncultivated and fleshly-minded, and the 
other for the spiritual-man, the true gnostic. The external 
history of Jesus is only the picture or image of a deeper 
reality, a higher truth, which it is the task of a truly spiritual 
gnosis to unfold out of the letter of the New Testament. And 
the progress is unlimited. There are different grades of this 
higher knowledge and spiritual life. As one may be twofold 
more than another a child of hell,® so there are some who are 
more than others sons of light, life, wisdom and God. The 
lower grade is knowledge or science’; above this is wisdom,® 
the immediate intuition of the truth. 

Origen’s position in reference to the Church, and his, theory 
of the method of dealing with and harmonizing the conflicting 
opinions with which the Church of his time had to deal, doubt- 
less had an important influence in determining his hermeneu- 
tics. The true Church he helieved to be the community and 
fellowship of saints in heaven and on earth. It is as old as 
the world, and was in the purpose of God before the founda- 
tion of the world. Itis that upper Jerusalem into which none 
but the spotless can enter. It is in its unity the body of 
Christ, chosen, animated by him. It contains all the treas- 
sures of truth with which, as a tender mother, it nourishes 
the spiritual life of its members, which, indeed, is a particular 
unfolding of its own life, a growth out of it as from a root, in 

5 évayyéhiov cucOntor and evayyéduov mvevparixor. 

6 Matthew xxiii. 15. 

Témoryun, yroow. *° cogic, Becoguc.. Redepennig Origenes, I. 342. 
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‘whose vitality it exists. Hence, by an easy transition, he 
comes to the doctrine that whatever the Church holds in gen- 
eral acceptance as the true sense of revelation is the Rule of 
Faith by which the individual is to be guided in his exposittions 
of Scripture. In like manner, and perhaps even to a greater 
extent, did his reconciling attitude and interest in relation 
to the contending parties which he wished to conciliate, deter- 
mine his method of interpretation. On the one hand, he 
hoped to remove the objections of the Jews to Christianity, 
ky putting a figurative interpretation on certain prophetical 
passages, which the Jews, interpreting literally, relied upon 
to prove that Christ did not answer to the Messiah of the 
prophets. Again, the Gnostics were accustomed to cast un- 
measured ridicule on some portions of the Old Testament, 
and to argue that they indicated a degree of weakness and 
puerility unworthy of the Supreme God, who was, accordingly, 
not its author. As Origen did not consider that these objec- 
tions could be successfully met on the ground of a literal in- 
terpretation, he resorted to the mystical or allegorical explan- 
ation by which the offensive passages were at once expounded 
to the honor of God, if not to the credit of hermeneutics.” 

' More, however, than by all other influences was Origen’s 
hermeneutics determined by his theory of the inspiration and 
character of the biblical writings. Much to his credit, it is to 
be said that in this he was in advance of his contemporaries, 
though. not always in the strictest sense consistent with him- 
self. He rejected wholly the mechanical theory of inspira- 
tion, according to which the sacred writers were only instru- 
ments of the Deity, and held that the authors of the Bible 
were inspired in different degrees, according to the spiritual 
receptivity of each.” He even went so far as to say that the 


9 Redepennig, Origenes, I, 351. Kling, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedie, &c., Vol. X 
§ 707, who has very justly appreciated Origen’s relation to his times. 


10 Mosheim, II.170. De Prin. Lib. IV. 8, Opp. Vol. XXI., p. 496, ‘* For both the 
hardened in heart and the ignorant persons belonging to the circumcision have not 
believed in our Saviour, thinking that they are following the prophecies concerning 
him, &c. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IX 14 
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development of the reason was a revelation of God in man, 
that this inner light was vouchsafed to the heathen, so that 
whatever truth their wise men uttered is to be regarded as a 
divine communication, and that inspiration is only a higher 
degree of that illumination which is granted to all the pious. 
The Hebrew prophets were wise men before they received the 
spirit of prophecy, and their wisdom consisted in the strength 
and constancy of mind by which they were able to fix their 
regards steadily upon God and supersensible things, and so 
only to become organs and mediators of the divine revelations 
for men who were less pure and less capable of an immediate 
illumination.” Thus it is apparent tnat whatever errors he 
may have committed in the attempt to give a psychological 
analysis of the phenomena of inspiration, he did not fail to do 
full justice to its subjective side. 

A far greater strictness of opinion, however, than seems ex- 
actly consistent with the above was really held by Origen in 
reference to the inspiration of the Bible. Not only is every 
book of the Bible inspired, but the divine wisdom is impressed 
even upon the letters, to the utmost possible degree. His en- 
tire proceeding as an interpreter shows how deeply he was 
convinced of this. He allows no error of the biblical writers 
possible even in the most trivial circumstance. Where the 
least difference appears in the reports of the same fact by the 
evangelists he declared for two different events, since these 
narrators could not have erred even ina word. Where the 
contradiction, he says, cannot be solved, the truth must lie in 


11Jn opposition io the motion of a mere passivity on the part of those who were in- 
spired, he held that inspiration consisted in an exaltation of the natural powers of the 
- mind, effected by the influence of the Holy Spirit. In reference to the prophets, he 
says that they were the first to enjoy the benefits of inspiration, ‘‘ and by the contact 
(See Tis apis) of the Holy Spirit, they became clearer in mind, and were filled 
wlth a brighter light.” Contra Celsum, VII. 4. Opp. Vol. XX. p. 5. The aposto!! 
cal writings, he says, are indeed wise, credible, and written at the divine command; 
but they are not equal to the prophetical passages which begin with a ‘‘ Thus saith 
theLord.’’ ‘Comment. in Johan., Tom. 1.5. Opp. Vol. I.p. 11. He even says that 
theewritings of the apostles contain many passages in the production of which there 
was no immediate divine influence. Baur. Vorles, &c., I. 1, § 887. 


12Redepennig, Origenes, I. 257. 
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the domain of the spiritual understanding,” and is to be dis- 
covered by the allegorical interpretation, which he confesses 
that he employs in some instances because of the impossibility 
of resolving apparent contradictions in any other way.” 
The proofs of the inspiration of the Bible, he finds first in the 
fact of the gencral recognition of its teachings. There have 
been other great lawgivers than Moses, he: says, but none of 
them have succeeded in commanding the assent of other na- 


tions.“ The mission and character of Christ furnish another . ° 


proof, since in him appears the truth of the prophecies, while 
before his advent it was not possible to exhibit proofs of the 
inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures. Again, the in- 
fluence of the Scriptures on him who reads them with care 
carries conviction of their inspiration by the emotions ex- 
cited in his breast. 

That the Scriptures contain the Word of God, is a funda- 
mental principle in Origen’s doctrine of the Bible. This has, 
however, with him, a peculiar application, determined by his 
notion of the Logos. Holding Christ to be the absolute, ori- 
ginal creative reason (Logos), the essence of all truth, by 
whose agency the Bible was produced, its writers having been 
under his direction, the doctrine that the Bible contains the 
word of God was to him equivalent to the statement that it is 
the abode of the Logos, the self-existent Reason, Truth, Wis- 
dom," and thus a repository of all knowledge of human and 
divine ‘things.* Hence he looked on the Bible chiefly as a 
source of speculative knowledge, containing also truths for 
the practical direction of life. This opinion which could not 


but keep him constantly on the lookout for mysteries and for 


18 éy roig vontois. 


14 He held with Philo to the verbal inspiration of the Septuagint version, and found 
in its obscurities and solecisms especial mysteries; and where citations in the New 
Testament did not agree with that translation, he rather assumed a corrupt reading in 
the text of the former than admitted errors in the !atter. 


1b De Prin.,IV.1. Opp. Vol. XXI p. 486. 16/0. 1V.6. Opp. Vol. XXI. p. 493. 
U wiroldyos, avtocogiut, avrouAnOeva, aotoduvramis, etc. 


18‘* Such as what relates to the creation of the universe, and other mysteries.’’ 
Fragm. e Tom. III. in Gen. 
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strange and recondite doctrines on every page, may justly be 
regarded with Redepennig as his “ fundamental error,” by 
which he was disqualified for arriving at a correct apprehen- 
sion or on unprejudiced judgment of the essential doctrines of 
the Scriptures.” 

One of the most important elements in Origin’s doctrine of the 
Scriptures, so far as this doctrine influenced his hermeneutics, 
is that of the unity of the Old and New Testaments. Against 
the gnostics he maintains with decided emphasis that all the 
books of the Bible form an inseparable unitary whole, which 
is to be regarded like the indivisible body of the paschal lamb. 
All these writings agree most perfectly with each other, and 
it is those who recognize this that Jesus blessed as peace- 
makers. As the necessary ground of this unity, the Old Tes- 
tament is throughout christological. He here founds on the 
words of Paul that the law is the shadow of the things that 
were to come,” and distinguishes between the Judaism that is 
of the understanding (voyr0s) and in secret (é xguat@), and 
that which may be seen (0gar0¢)), the former containing the 
invisible, the latter the visible. In the law and prophets the 
things of sight (BAetovera) and the things of the understanding 
(voovpern) are intimately related! the body (came) belonging 
to those who were before us, the soul (wvy7) to us, but the 
spirit (zvevpo) to them who in the future aeon («io») shall reap 
the harvest of eternal life. Hence if the natural sense of the 


Old Testament writings is historically justified, this must 


relate to the Jews themselves. He, however, who would truly 

19 With all his strictness of doctrine as to inspiration, he still held that the Scriptures 
were quite imperfect. The New Testament is not the end of God’s revelations, and 
. stands related to the highest, perfect truth, as the Old Testament to it. It is only the 
shadow of those things that should be revealed at the end of the then present aeon, at 
the second coming of Christ. It is tempory, subject to change, and will sonietime be 
changed into the everlasting Gospel. His utterances are quite strong as to some of the 
teachings of the Bible. All men, he says, are fools in knowledge, even the apostles. 
Paul’s teaching is nothing but folly in comparison with that which is yet to be made 
known; and if we call the apostles wise, it is true only in the same sense in which 
one might call the Sodomites righteous. Paul saw only a small, an infinitely small 
portion of truth. References in Redepennig, Origens, I. 269. 

20 Hom. in Levit. VII.c.4. Opp. Vol. IV. p. 301. 

21 Opp. Vol. IX. p. 170f. 
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understand them must resort to the mystical interpretation 
without which these laws are unworthy of God and inferior to 
those of the Athenians.“ He resorts to various allegorical in- 
terpretations to find support for this opinion in the Bible. 
The circumstance, as understood by Origen, that Christ on 
his entry into Jerusalem rode on two asses, signifies that he 
was supported by both the Old and the New Testaments. 
The appearance of Moses and Elias at the transfiguration 
represents in a sensible manner the agreement of the law and 
the prophets with the gospel; it says to us that these all, i 
spiritually understood, shine with equal splendor. 

It is apparent from the opinions of Origen, as just stated, 
that the proof of the equality and unity of all the books of the 
Bible must be made out, if at all. by reading the New Testa- 
ment into the Old, and removing what he called the ‘ scan- 
dals” of the latter, by putting upon every passage or word 
that seemed to require it a recondite sense that should force 
it to yield some.christological allusion or some Gospel truth. 
For example, he declares frequently in his Homilies on Joshua 
that he has in view the interpretation of the text in reference 
to Christ, and says that tiie book portrays the holy deeds and 
life of Jesus our Lord, and is not of value to him as an 
account of what was dune by “ that Joshua the son of Nun.” 
This seeking of the New Testament in the Old, which gave 
such free play to caprice and fancy, was the application, in 
advance, of the principle of another teacher of equal eminence, 
though of an opposite tendency and influence, that the Bible 
should be read as if all written with the blood of Christ.* 
The inevitable consequence of such a proceeding was a depre- 
ciation of the historical and practical value of the Old Testa- 

22 Hom, in Levit. III.5, Opp. Vol. IX. p. 209. ‘Every victim that is offered has 
something of the form and image of Christ, for in him every victim is recapitulated in- 
asmuch as he was himself offered up.’? See also Hom. in Levit. VII.5. Opp. Vol. 


IX. p. 307, when he says that if the literal reading of many passages be adhered to, he 
shouid blush to say that such laws were given by God. Diestel, Geschichte des Alten 


Testamentes, § 46 f. 


28 Augustine, ‘‘ Biblia ita legenda sunt, ac si tota sancta sanguine Christi scripta 
essent.”’ 
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ment, and it does not surprise us to find Origen attaching but 


the least legislative merit to the institutions of Moses, and de- 
claring that his laws in their actual literal import are partly 


insipid and partly impracticable as having no intelligible sense. 
Many of them, indeed, he thinks, should not be, in fact, 


regarded as legal prescriptions, though not all ought to be 
considered as symbols, since only the ceremonial laws were 


types of things that were to be, while the commandments, as 


the Decalogue, have in part an eternal and universal validity.” 


The natural consequence of these views was the assumption 
of a secret sense in the Scriptures whereby they conceal many 


things in order not to blind the weaker eye. In accordance, 
as it would appear, with the Platonic doctrine, Origen held 


that all mundane and visible events correspond to something 
that is higher and invisible; so the history contained in the 
Bible is the image of events which took place in the upper 
world. History is employed by the Spirit as the shell in which 
to enclose his mysteries. This amounted in fact to the utter 
abandonment of the historical credibility of the Scriptures. 
For he says that wherever the narrative of the actual event 


would fail to represent these mysteries, an account of some- 
thing that is impossible or that never happened is inserted, as 
in the case of Christ’s temptation it is related that he stood on 


a mountain so high that all the kingdoms of the world could 


be seen from its summit. Innumerable other passages like 
these there are, says Origen, so that it is clear that in the 
histories as literally recorded circumstances that did not occur 


are inserted.” 


Origen’s interpretation of the Scriptures is the legitimate 
consequence of the opinions that he held respecting their con- 


24His view of the typology of the Old Testament is in full accordance with the 
opinions above set forth. Christ himself was in the prophets and disclosed to them all 
P prop 


the events of his life. The entire Old Testament bears witness to him. At the same 
time, it should be said, Origen limited considerably the number of passages which the 
Church of his time regarded as prophetic of Christ. Redepennig, Origenes I. § 286. 


20 De Princ. TV. 16. Opp. VolI. p. 511. He also throws suspicion on the historical 
credibility of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, the purification of the Temple, and the 
washing of the disciples’ feet. The last he thought unworthy of the dignity of Jesus. 
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tents and character. In adopting the allegorical method he 


was founding not only on these opinions but on the results of 
the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian School, and giv- 
ing a peculiar application to principles which had long been 


accepted and acted upon in the Church. Almost all of Ori- 


gen’s predecessors and contemporaries who had occupied 
themselves with expounding the Scriptures admitted that 
they contain a secret sense.” It was his ambition to reduce 


the vague notions that were entertained about interpretation 


to well defined rules, and establish, in accordance with the 
‘prevailing opinions of the Church, a system of hermeneutics. 


All believers, he says, admit that there are mysteries in the 


Bible ; but if you ask them about the daughters of Lot, or the 


two wives that Abraham had, and other like questions, they 
would not know how to interpret such accounts. While, 


then, he set to himself the task of supplying the need of sys- 


tematical hermeneutical instruction, he is not to be regarded 
as having failed to accomplish his design ; for though himself 
committing many errors and excesses, he corrected not a few 
false methods, and set aside many crudities of his times. Op- 
posing a servile adherence to the letter, his influence was on 
the whole favorable to greater freedom in the treatment of 
the Scriptures, and a more spiritual apprehension of their 
teachings. 

In the fourth book of the De Principiis, Origen sets forth at 
some length his views of the interpretation of Scripture. 
His theory will best appear from his own words: “ As man 
consists, of body, soul, and spirit, so in the same manner does 
Scripture, which has been arranged to be given by God for 
the salvation of men.” ‘ The individual ought, then, to por- 
tray the ideas of Scripture in a threefold manner upon his 
own soul; in order that the simple man may be edified by 
the ‘flesh,’ as it were, of the Scripture, for so we name the 
obvious sense (77 modzegov éxdoyzqv); while he who has as- 
cended a certain way, by the ‘soul,’ as it were, and the per- 


26 Origen’s frequent invectives against the literalists prove, however, according to 
Redepennig, that he had some decided opponents in his own time. 
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fect man, . . ._ by the spiritual law, which has a shadow 
of the good things to come.’’2” 

Again, after laying down the principle that the exact reader 
must carefully ascertain how far the literal meaning is true, 
whether an event as recorded ever occurred or not, and 
whether a law is to be observed in its literal sense or not, he 
says: “‘ With respect to holy Scripture, our opinion is that 
the whole of it has a spiritual, but not the whole a bodily 
meaning, because the bodily meaning is proved in many 
places to be impossible.” And again, “ The first sense [the 
“bodily ’] is profitable in this respect, that it is capable of im- 
parting edification to the simple believer, while of that .inter- 
pretation which is referred back to the ‘soul,’ there is an illus- 
tration in Paul’s expression, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,’ to which he adds, ‘ Doth God care 
for oxen ?”’%8 

“ But since, if the usefulness of the legislation, and the 
sequence and beauty of the history were universally evident of 
itself, we should not believe that any other thing could be un- 
derstood in the Scripture save what was obvious, the word of 
God has arranged that certain stumbling blocks, as it were, 
and offenses and impossibilities (oxardala xar mgooxoupara), 
should be introduced, . . . in order that we may not, 
through being drawn away in all directions by the attractive 
nature of the language, either altogether fall away from the 
doctrines, as learning nothing worthy of God, or by not de- 
parting from the letter, come to the knowledge of nothing 
more divine.” 

By the literal sense, Origen does not appear to have in- 
tended exactly what we commonly understand by that term 
as a synonym of the grammatical sense. To interpret accord- 
ing to the letter meant, with him, to take every word in its 
literal signification, apart from its connection, to expect a 
literal fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies, not to ex- 

27 De Prine. IV. 11. Opp. Vol. XXI. p. 501. 
28 Jb. 12, 20. Opp. i. pp. 503, 506. 
29 De Prine. IV. 15. Opp. Vol. XXI. p. 608. 
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plain away, or surmise mysteries in, the offensive passages, 
not to seek to resolve contradictions, and in general to adhere 
to the mere wording of the text. It would, however, be a 
mistake to suppose that Origen wholly rejected as worthless 
this kind of interpretation. On the contrary, it ought, he says, 
to stand where it yields a good sense, profitable, worthy of 
God.® Regarding it as the form in which the inestimable 
spiritual sense was contained, he maintained that it deserved 
the most careful consideration, and himself contributed by 
means of his grammatical knowledge to its regulation and 
establishment. And though his merit in this regard exceeds 
that of any who preceded him, he labored under the disad- 
vantages which portain to a beginning upon. a mass of crude 
materials, and was hindered by some serious disqualifications. 
He was not thoroughly versed in the Hebrew language, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to the interpreter as well of the 
New Testament as of the-Old. Besides he had, like the Alex- 
drine grammarians, an excessive sense for single words and 
forms,*! and disregarded the connection and relation of entire 
sentences and lines of thought, looking on the words of Scrip- 
ture as concealing mysteries which werc to be brought forth 
by the allegorical interpretation. Accordingly the grammati- 
cal interpretation, though it ought to be pursued with the 
utmost attention, is not with him an end in itself, but is a 
means of reaching the spiritual or allegorical explanation.™ 
To occupy ones self with the literal sense alone, and not seek 
to attain to the spiritual, is to adorn the graves of the prophets, 
after having slain them. Some general principles for the 


80 It was in that case-profitahle for those who could not.apprehend anything higher 
— milk for babes. But he was quick to reject it when it did not answer this pursose. 
The Scripture history would not in all caees be helpful, he thinks, if taken as it is 
written. By adherence to the letter there will be encouraged luxury, fornication, con- 
cubinage, envy, drunkenness, and altogether many evils —‘‘ Multorum ergo malorum 
occasio est, si quis in scripture rae carne permanent.’’ Origen’s Stromata, quoted by 
Jerome, Mosheim, Comment, Vol. Ll. p. 178. 

81 yon Us{os TOY Ehayiotow. . . epEvVar THY youMnY 

82‘ Ab historiae textu possimus ascendere ad spiritalis intelligentiae mysticum et 
allegoricum sensum, et si quid in eis arcanum continetur, aperire, Domino nobis verbi 
scientiam reveante. Hom. in Gen. II. 1. Opp. Vol. VIII. p. 180. 
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direction of grammatical interpretation are found in his Com- 
mentaries, such as attention to the correct reading of the text, 
the different significations of a word, the grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences, and the comparison of parallel passages. 
Besides, no one can charge Origen with indifference to this 
branch of interpretation, who remembers the HEXAPLA. 

Next in rank above the “literal ” or “ bodily,” stands the 
“moral” sense of Scripture, corresponding to the soul in 
the threefold division of the nature of man. This consists in 
such applications of Scripture as may contribute to the enno- 
bling of the mind, and the direction of the life in matters of 
conduct. It pervades the entire Bible, and is easily discerned 
and applied. For example, the purification of the temple, 
morally interpreted, shows forth the banishment of the 
earthly, foolish and brutish affections, which Jesus as far as 
he is Reason, drives out. The ox, as he is used for plowing 
the earth, designates the earthly affections ; the sheep, the fool- 
ish and brutish, frivolity and indecision ; the doves, the wanton 
and unsteady thoughts ; and the pieces of money, that which is 
wrongly regarded as good. Numerous examples of this kind 
might be quoted from Origen’s works.® 

The “ spiritual ” interpretation, which comes next in order, 
is the reference of Scripture to the higher, heavenly world, 
so as to discover its nature through the deeper sense of what 
is recorded in the Bible. In Origen’s own words, “ The in- 
terpretation is spiritual when one is able to show of what 
heavenly things the Jews ‘ according to the flesh’ served as 
an example anda shadow, and of what future blessings the law 
contains a shadow.” * 

In his Commentary on John (Tom. xix.) he speaks as fol- 
lows of this higher world: “ There is another world beyond 
this visible and sensible one, . . . one that is not seen 
(xdcpos dogatos, xdcpn0¢ voytos) the vision and beauty of which 
they enjoy who are of a pure heart, by which . . . they 


88 See Hom. in Exod. I. 4. Opp. Vol. IX. p. 7; Hom. in Exod. II. 1. Opp. Vol. IX. 
p. 15: Comment. in Matt. Tom. XI. 16. Opp. Vol. III. p. 111. 


84 De Princ. 1V.13. Opp. Vol. XXI. p. 604. 
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penetrate to the seeing of God himself, so far as he is to be 
seen.” This world corresponds to our corporeal world, and 
there are a celestial Jerusalem, Palestine, Arabia, &c. Its in- 
habitants are spirits, its rulers angels good and bad. The 
same events occur there as here. This attempt to find his 
Platonic philosophy in the Scriptures is often illustrated in his 
interpretations. The mystical sense of the Bible is that which 
discloses what are the events that occur in this upper world 
corresponding to those recorded in Scripture. The division 
of the holy land by Joshua, “ spiritually ” interpreted, applies 
to the particular dwelling places that were assigned to souls 
in the upper world in consequence of their conduct. The 
twelve tribes of Israel have their counterpart in the twelve 
noble classes of souls, orders of angels, the first of which was 
assigned to the highest height of heaven, the upper Jerusa- 
lem, while to the remaining eleven classes a lower place was 
given. ‘In like manner everything that is related in the Bible 
respecting the Jews and their royal city, Jerusalem, is to be 
referred to the purer souls in heaven; and whatever is related 
of the holy city, must be understood of the heavenly state and 
that space which contains the states of the true holy land. 
Likewise the oracles against Aigypt, Babylon, Tyre and other 
heathen states, must be understood as directed against evil 
spirits. Indeed, what Ezekiel says of Pharao cannot properly 
be applied to a man who was king of Agypt; and what is said 
of the prince of Tyre or Nebuchadnezzar cannot be true of 
men. 

The rules of interpretation which have been collected by the 
students of Origen from his writings, as incidentally hinted at 
or explicitly set forth, may be stated in a very few words. 
They should perhaps rather be called the conditions and limi- 
tations of the application of his peculiar theory of the three 
senses of Scripture, than rules of interpretation proper. Ref- 
erence has already been made to his grammatical treatment 
of the literal sense. But how should it be decided whether 


85 See this subject elaborated with the utmost extravagance in De Princ. IV. 22. 
Opp. Vol. XXI. p. 519, 520. 
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the sense is to be considered literal or not? His solution of 
this problem was purely subjective. If the literal sense of any 
passage, historical or didactical, be reasonable, honest, com- 
mendable, worthy of God, it may stand; otherwise it must 
give place to the deeper sense. Yet no passage has only the 
literal sense, but everwhere there is the mystical. In regard 
to the spiritual interpretation, or the elaboration and applica- 
tion of the mystical sense, he recommends great caution and 
moderation, and appears himself to have proceeded with con- 
siderable hesitation and modesty, though he once goes so far 
as to say that the sufferings and death of Christ took place in 
some sense in the supersensible world.” 

It would be of no little interest to observe and set forth, if 
our space permitted, the application made by Origen of his pe- 
culiar hermeneutics to the establishment and support of his 
leading theological opinions. The prominence however which 
belongs to him as an advocate of the doctrine of the Restora- 
tion of all souls to holiness will justify a brief consideration of 
his proceeding as an interpreter in support of this opinion. 
He approaches the consideration of the subject with becoming 
modesty, ‘“* with great solicitude and caution, in the manner 
rather of investigation and discussion, than in that of fixed 
and certain decision.“ Sometimes he appears to think that 
the doctrine ought to be held as esoteric, and fitted only for 
those who have reached a certain advanced stage of Christian 
development, since the fear of punishment is salutary for the 
multitude, to whom the Scripture is well adapted because it 
‘“‘ sneaks in obscure terms of those things that are sad and 
gloomy in order to terrify those who cannot by any other 
means be saved from the flood of their sins.” 


8 . . . in lege et prophetis icta quidem unum ant unum apicem non puto esse 
mysteriis vacuum. Hom. in Exod. i. 4. Opp. vol. ix. p. 7. 

87 Hom. in Levit. i. 8. Opp. vol. ix. p. 178. Huet has however undertaken to de- 
fend him from this charge, though, as Mosheim thinks, unsuccessfully. Mosheim, 
Comment. vol. ii. p. 189. 88 De Princ. i. 6. Opp. vol. xxi. p. 104. 


89 Contra Cels. v.15. Opp. vol. xix. p. 190. ‘‘ The attentive reader,’’ however, is 
able to interpret the “ gloomy" threatenings of punishment in harmony with the di- 
vine purpose of universal restoration, He appears to hold in one place that the Scrip- 
tures intend a wholesome deception by the threatening of endless punishment. Hom. in 
Jer. xviii. 15. Opp. vol. xv. p. 3652f. 
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His hermeneutical method in dealing with this subject will 
be best set forth by a few examples. He often recurs to the 
idea of the suljection of all souls to Christ, as expressed in 
Paul’s words: “For he [Christ] must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.”” ‘ What then,” he says, “is this 
‘ putting under’ by which all things must be made subject to 
Christ? Iam of opinion that it is this very subjection by 
which we also wish to be subject to him, by whicn the apostles 
also were subject, and all -the saints who have been followers 
of Christ. , For the name ‘ subjection,’ by which we are sub- 
ject to Christ, indicates that the salvation which proceeds from 
him belongs to his subjects, agreeably to the declaration of 
David, ‘ shall not my soul be subject unto God? From him 
cometh my salvation.’” And again: “If, then, that subjec- 
tion be held to be good and salutary, by which the Son is said 
to be subject to the Father, it is an extremely rational and 
logical inference to deduce that the subjection also of enemies, 
which is said.to be made to the Son of God, should be under- 
stood to be also salutary and useful, as, if when the Son is said 
to be subject to the Father, the perfect restoration of the whole 
creation is signified, so also, when enemies are said to be sub- 
jected to the Son, the salvation of the conquered and the res- 
toration of the lost is in that understood to consist.” His 
exposition of the passage in the eighth of Romans, where 
the “ groaning creation ”’ is spoken of, though:marred by the 
introduction of his notion that the sun and planets were bodies 
occupied by rational souls, shows a clear exegetical sense. 
“And the whole of creation («tioi, which he understands 
throughout of the material creation) receiving this hope and 
looking for the fulfilment of this promise now, in the mean 
time, as having an affection for those whom it serves, groans 
along with them, hoping for the fulfilment of the promises.’ 

Of the Pauline expression “ God shall be all in all,” Origen 
gives the following exposition: ‘‘ I am of opinion that the ex- 
pression by which God is said to be ‘all in all,’ means that he 


40 De Princ. i.6. iii.5,7. Opp. vol. xxi. pp. 105, 355. 
41 Jb. , 7. Opp. vol. xxi. p. 122. 
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is ‘all’ in each individual. person. Now he will be ‘all’ in 
each individual in this way: when all that any rational un- 
derstanding, cleansed from the dregs of every sort of vice, and 
with every cloud of wickedness completely swept away, can 
either feel, or understand, or think, will be wholly God.” 
Evil will then be done away, “ for God is all things, and to’ 
him no evil is near.’’# 

Numerous passages might be adduced from the writings of 
Origen showing a treatment of this subject at once decided, 
earnest and sober. While some of his faults as.an interpre- 
ter appear in his exposition of this class of passages, especially 
the tendency in some cases to disregard the historical relations 
of a text, and the entire aim and point of view of the writer, 
yet it is noteworthy that he rarely applies here his fanciful 
theories of interpretation. Just as in the examples given 
above, he proceeds in this discussion as if the literal sense had 
an unquestioned validity, and it were the sole task of the her- 
meneut to develop and expound it with exegetical fidelity, and 
logical strictness, together with that devout reverence and 
scholarly modesty, which are expressed in moderation and 


tentative caution, without hasty decision or dogmatic violence. 
Indeed, it is just these latter qualities which, in the minds of 


Origen’s most impartial judges, have palliated to some degree 
his manifest faults. We instinctively regard with a certain 


tenderness the errors in judgment of a man whose piety has 
elicited our reverence, and whose modesty and humility have 


won our esteem. And while the inexorable justice of history 
permits no apology for his mistakes, it does not forbid us to 
honor the memory of one who, while, learned, was meek and 
devout; while laboring assiduously in the exposition of the 
Scriptures, trod with awe and humility the difficult way; and 
in the face of obloquy and persecution was fearless in the ut- 
terance of his convictions. And the judgment of history on 
the character of his theological opinions, notwithstanding the 


incompleteness and the fundamental errors which attach to 


42 Jb. iii. 6. Opp., vol. xxi. p, 861. 
48 See the references in Ballou’s Ancient Hist. of Universalism, new ed., 1872. p. 95. 
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them, has already been pronounced in a verdict on the re- 


nowned School of Alexandria, with which the name and fame 
of Origen are inseparably associated, by one of the most bril- 
liant and accomplished of modern scholars, to the effect that 


this theology is “eminently distinguished throughout the 
whole range of dogmas, not merely by its spiritual character, 
but also by its pure moral tendency.”# 


~ 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“The Tribunal of Christ.” 


AN article with the above title has recently appeared in one of our 
denominational journals. While it concedes something to the office 
and awards of Conscience in the present life, and admits occasional 
and special judgments on sin, the drift and purpose of the argument, 
founded on 2 Cor. v. 10, seems to be to prove that the tribunal of 


Christ, and the retributions of wrong, are transferred to the unseen 
world. This will appear more fully as we proceed to an examina- 


tion of the evidence by which this position is maintained. 
I. “We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 


every one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
which he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” It has been said 
that the words done and his, added by the translators, being omitted 


the passage would read “ that every one may receive in body, accord- 
ing to that which he hath done;” which shows that the retribution 
is in the body and not out of it. To this the writer replies : 

“ The grammatical form of the original gives no support to the interpretation proposed. 


Had the Apostle designed to say that we are to receive in our present body the award 


for our deeds, he had employed a different form of expression. His language had 
then been en to somati instead of dia tou somatos. The dative case expresses place, buf 
instead of it the genitive is employed. The latter case with the preposition dia exs 
presses the instrument by or through which anything is done.”’ 


It is true that dia with the genitive is used to express the instru+ 
mentality by which a thing is done; but this is only one use of it, 


and by no means excludes other usage or meaning, for it is often em 
44 Baur, Vorlesungen, &c. i. 1. S. 722. 
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ployed as the equivalent of the dative. Macknight says dia with 
both the genitive and accusative signifies in, and Dr. Bloomfield says 
the best commentators are agreed that the genitive here is put for the 
dative éy tr owpast; in other words, that the Greek is properly 
translated “in the body ”— though, with others, he supplies zergaypéve., 
“ things done in the body,” and refers it to a future judgment. With 
this opinion we have nothing to do, as we seek now only to show 
that dia tou somatos, in the body, is not inconsistent with the Greek 
idiom, and furnishes no authority for transferring the judgment-seat 
exclusively to the future world. 

Macknight translates “that every one may receive things in the 
body.” ‘This is a word-for-word rendering. The reading of the Sy- 
riac Version supports it: “ut rependatur unicuique in corpore suo id 
quod factum est in tpso—“that it may be recompensed (literally 
“ paid in kind ”) to each one in the body that which was done in it.” 
This surely is definite enough as to how the. passage was understood 
grammatically by the Syriac translators. 

Dr. Sears translates “that every one may bear away with him the 
contents of his natural body according to what he hath done, whether 
good or bad ” —i.e. the spiritual body which, according to Mr. Sears, 
is contained in the natural body. This makes dia the equivalent of 
ev, and expressive of the place and not the instrument. 

But better than the critics is the New Testament proof of this 
usage: “The earth standing out of the water and in the water” — 
dia vdarog, 2 Peter iii. 5. We write the preposition in full for the 
sake of clearness. The water is not the instrument here, but the 
place. “ But the angel of the Lord in the night — dv ty vuxtos 
opened the prison doors.” Acts v.19. The night was not the instru- 
ment. by or through which the prison doors were opened, but the 
angel. “I will destroy this temple, and im three days— dia tou 
nuzoov —I will build another.” Mark xiv. 58. The instrument is 
not expressed here by the genitive with dia. “'Them also who sleep 
in Jesus.” dia tov Iycov. 1 Thess. iv. 14, &c., &e. 

Classic authorities confirm this usage of dia with the genitive as 
localizing the subject in place or time. Herodotus, Plutarch, Plato, 
use such expressions as dia odeyou, or paxgov, or molAov yoovov — in 
a short, long, or lengthened time; dia Biov in or through life; du 
névOovs, to live in trouble ; dia retry nugeos, in every third day ; du 
yeysoovoc, in the winter; dia yepos eyo, &c., have the reins in hand, 
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“in manu,” Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus ; diva peoveas, &c., “in custo- 
todia habere,” to have tn custody or in prison. 

The genitive is often employed also to express throughness, when 
used in reference to space, as through a country, through a gate, 
through the cornfields, dia tov omogivov. Mark ii. 23 ; and duration 
when applied to time, as during an age,” dia tov aimovog; with no 
reference whatever to instrumentality. Examples both from the 
Scriptures and the Classics might be multiplied indefinitely, showing 
this and other usuages of the genitive with dia; but the above will 
suffice to prove that “ the apostle, designing to say that we are to re- 
ceive in our present body the award of our deeds,” was by no means 
obliged to employ the dative form, é 7a oopoert; —and farther to prove 
that the interpretation of 2 Cor. v. 10, which leaves out the supplied 
words of our translation, and says, “that every one may receive the 
things in body,” thus localizing the receiving or, as the Syraic has it, 
the recompense in the body, is not in violation of the Greek usage of 
the genitive with dia; and therefore that the assertion, that “the 
grammatical form of the original gives no support to the interpreta- 
tion,” is not sustained by the facts. 

II. “ Where is this tribunal of Christ? We answer at once, in the invisible world. 
Take the whole passage to which it lends emphasis, and can there be a doubt that 
Paul is speaking of the immortal world? of things to happen after one has passed from 
earth? Our appearance before Christ's tribunal is to take place in the unseen world. 
That tribunal is therefore set up in that world.” ‘‘ The material body is dropped, but 


the soul is clothed upon with a spiritual body. It passes at once to the invisible 
world. Our Lord’s tribunal is there.” 


This criticism excludes the idea of Christ’s tribunal being in this 
world. It locates it altogether in the “invisible world,” and transfers 
the judgment of Christ to a period “after we have passed from earth.” 
If this decision is to be accepted as final aud incontrovertible, it is to 
be regretted that the inspired servants of God have left on record so 
many rash and ill-considered statements to the contrary: 


“‘ Behold the days shall come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice in the earth.” Jer. xxiii. 5. So 
Isaiah : “ Behold mine‘ elect. I have put my spirit upon him: he 
shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles (or the nations). He 
shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets: he shall bring forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth, and the 
isles shall wait for his law.” xliii. 1-4. “ And the Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding . . . and 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 15 
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he shall judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth ; and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.” Isa. xi. 


To this point also is Acts xvii. 30, 31: “ He hath appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained,” &c. “The verb égorycev does not signify 
appoint with reference to the future, but establish at present. So 
that the text does not assert that God has appointed a future day 
when he will judge the world, but that he has constituted or estab- 
lished a court at which he is now ready to judge the world by Jesus 
Christ — ‘all nations.’ (Matt. xxv. 32.) And this is given as a 
reason why God now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” ? 

And the Saviour himself, who may reasonably be supposed to know 
something on the subject, says “ Vow is the judgment of this world ; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out;” and farther, “ Yor 
judgment Iam come into this world.” John xii. 9. 

We do not stop here to discuss the general or special usage of the 
word “ judgment,” having presented this in detail in the volume on 
the “Theology of Universalism”; but it seems to us a matter for 
wonder if “for eighteen centuries Christ’s judgment-seat or tribunal 
has been set up in the unseen world and thousands of millions 
of souls have already stood before it, and received the recom- 
pense they deserved,” and we and all mankind are to follow, that 
the prophets, and even Christ himself, who must have been so much 
better informed than any one else on the subject, should have forgot- 
ten, or neglected, to give us this important information, while at the 
same time he does specially mention the fact that he came into this 
world for judgment ! 

The criticism in question admits that there are judgments on sin in 
this world, though they seem to be special and not universal, as the 
judgment and punishment which took place at the end of the Mosaic 
age when Jerusalem was destroyed. “Scores of days of judgment 
have visited our guilty world,” and Christ “ often interposes in man’s 
experiences with striking displays of indignation at crime.” But 
these examples are interpositions, exceptions to the rule of adminis- 
tration; the great principle remains, that the tribunal, the general 
judgment of Christ is in the unseen world. “Can there be a doubt 
that Paul, in this passage, is speaking of the immortal world? of 

2 Lee’s Eschatology, p. 128. [Orthodox.] 
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things to happen after we have passed from earth?” And can there 
be a doubt that Paul is speaking also of this mortal world, and of 
what is to happen before we pass from earth when, he says “ we labor 
that, whether present (in the body) or absent, we may be accepted of 
him ” — and then adds, “ we are appearing before God.” The word 
manifest is the same in the Greek as the word appear; so that if the 
translation had been consistent and uniform we should have had it 
thus: “ We must all appear before the judgment-seatof Christ . . but 
we are appearing, or have appeared, unto (or before) God.”* 

Paul was present in the body when he wrote this, and yet was ap- 
pearing, or being made manifest, his life and actions opened and 
judged, before God and Christ. And his after confessions of sorrow 
for his wrong, for the evil which he did e~en when he “ would not,” 
as well as the joy he expresses for all his work well done, show that 
at this tribunal he was receiving according to that which he had done, 
both good and bad ; which is what the passage in review affirms of all. 
It does not divide men into two classes, one to receive only rewards 
for their good, and the other only punishments for their evil deeds ; 
but every one is to receive both for his good and evil actions. 

III. “ But God has been patient, and has tried men sometimes almost for generations 
to see whether they would not reform. Many a tyrant has revelled in mad riot, and 

one to his grave in peace. Many a sufferer has sighed and wept and despaired and 
died and seemed unavenged. The victims of outrage and cruelty have half-doubt- 
_ingly asked, Is this a God who hears our ame? Why then do His judgments 
sleep? Indeed, many a worldling, many a moral sluggard lives his aimless life, and 
pores cy on dies in our generation, who sees no visible token that Christ cares one 
oer his conduct. When and where do such persons stand before the tribunal of 
Now we say again that, if these statements are absolutely true, 
if God’s judgments do sleep in this world, and his justice in such 
cases is made manifest only in the “ unseen world,” then it is beyond 
explanation that inspired witnesses should put on record such as- 
tounding declarations as the following, so false, so dangerous : 


“The wicked 7s snared in the work of his own hands.” “The 
way of the transgressor 7s hard.” “Treasures of wickedness profit 
nothing.” “ Jn the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
“There is no peace to the wicked; they are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” “They 
are utterly consumed with terrors.” “Thorns and snares are in the 


8 Prof. Norton, in his Translation of the New Testament, renders the passage thus : 
‘*For we must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ . . but to 
God we have beén made manifest, and I hope have been made manifest in your con- 
sciences also.” 
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way of the froward.” “The curse of the Lord 7s in the house of the 
wicked.” ‘They that plough iniquity and sow wickedness, reap the 
same.” “The wicked man travatleth with pain all his days.” * In 
the revenues of the wicked 7s trouble.” “To be carnally minded is 
death.” “Mischief and sorrow are in the midst of the wicked.” 
“The wages of sin is death.” 


If the cruel, and the wicked, and the moral sluggard do go to their 
graves in peace, with no proof that Christ or God “care one jot about 
their conduct,” these divine utterances are simply untrue, and the 
Bible is no longer a safe guide. 

It is certainly a curious thing to find Universalists abandoning the 
Bible ground, so long held by them, at the same time that our Or- 
thodox brethren, who so long denied, are hastening to occupy it. 
Within the last twenty or thirty years they have made great progress 
in regard to the doctrine of a present retribution, and they have come 
to the conclusion that God and Christ have “set up a tribunal ” in 
this world, as well as in the other, at which the wicked are tried, 
condemned and punished. We have space only for the following, as 
examples. in which it will be seen that the Orthodox witnesses agree 
with the Bible that there is no peace to the wicked: 


“ Take the transgressor, of whatever chbracter, and interrogate him 
in relation to the thoughts of his mind, the feelings of his heart. 
What painful forebodings, what agitation and perturbation of spirit! 
What seasons of gloom and dejection oppress and distress him! 
To the eye of man he seems gay and full of glee, but could we enter 
his heart, what crowds of envyings, and fears, and jealousies, should 
we find distract him in his retirement? . . . The gambler, the 
drunkard, the avaricious and the fraudulent, the lustful and unclean, 
have all their inward woes at times when the cutting reproaches of 
conscience overwhelm them. These are the proofs which God is 
giving that his law must be honored, and that he will not compro- 
mise its claims.” 

Again: “ The principle of conscience establishes also the inflexible 
justice of God. It has its awards and punishments. It visits the 
evil-doer with the terrible stings of guilt and remorse, and throws 
exer him the deep chill shadow of a coming retribution. It dashes 
into every cup of forbidden pleasure, the unfailing, inseparable. ele- 
ment of consequent wretchedness. Jt links together human crime and 
human suffering, the vices and the miseries of men, so that the one 
shall follow the other invariably, as sound and echo pursue each other 
along the mountain side. There is with it no respect of persons, no 
taking of bribes. With its whip of scorpions it pursues the wrong- 
doer, whoever he may be, wherever he may go; tracks him into 
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every obscurity, finds him out in the deepest retirement and the dark- 
est night; overtakes him in his swiftest escape, and, like the terrible 
avenger, pursues and hangs over him wherever he takes his way. 


24 


Dr. Chalmers says that “in the disquietude and agony of the 
evil affections there is a very present vengeance ;” while Dr. Way- 
land declares that “we can never be disunited from Conscience — it 
goes with us thrqugh all the scenes of life, in company and alone, ad- 
monishing, warning, reproving, recording ; and inflicts its own pecu- 
liar punishment upon guilt.” 

So far our Orthodox friends, and now let us hear what the Uni- 
versalist has to say in regard to conscience and a present retribu- 
ion for sin : 


“ What recompense shall they (the wicked) receive, as they stand 
before the tribunal of their Lord? We answer, the condemnation of 
their own consciences. Eternity will strip away ten thousand delu- 
sions. Undoubtedly millions practice selfsdeception. They do not like 
to retain a consciousness of God, and they try to convince themselves 
that Christianity is but a fable. But can such persons perpetuate 
the falsehood? As they enter the unseen world, must they not know 
that immortality is a vital fact, and that God and Christ reign? 
Faithful memory will recall every act of life ; their sins like those of 
the brothers of Joseph will, trumpet-tongued, accuse them of crime 

against God and man. The thousand appliances which on earth they 

used to drug conscience to stillness will cease to avail. . . . Their 
sins have found them out, and they must weep in anguish, mortitica- 
tion, and remorse, till, like Peter, they atone by penitence and prayer 
for their crimes.” 


The only difference, between these witnesses seems to be that, 
while the Universalist believes that Conscience will wake up in the 
next world, the Orthodox believes that it never sleeps in this world. 
The reference to Joseph’s brethren and Peter seems singularly unfor- 
tunate in an argument for the retributions of conscience in the future life, 
on the ground that it is sometimes drugged into stillness here — since 
the record clearly shows with what trumpet-tongue Conscience sum- 
moned them before her judgment-seat in this life. 

IV. The simple fact about this passage is that Paul proclaims a 
truth of universal application, without limiting it to this life or the 
future. The “judgment-seat” is a metaphor, borrowed from the 
Roman judiciary, to give personal direction and point to the applica- 

4 Biblical Repository for Jan., 1848; Bibliotheca Sacra for Nov., 1849. 
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tion ; and is no more literal than the “bar of public opinion,” or “ the 
judgment-seat of conscience,” He that rejecteth me,” says Christ, 
“and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him; the word 
that I have spoken the same shall judge him in the last day.” The 
word Christ has spoken is his spiritual law, the law of eternal truth 
and righteousness by which character is determined, by which we are 
judged and tested, approved or condemned, from day to day, wherever 
we may be, in time or in eternity. When Paul was a persecutor 
and blasphemed against Jesus, he was condemned, and, as his epistles 
show, he received according to that which he had done ; but when he 
became a true follower of Jesus, obeyed, served and loved him, he 
“was rewarded, “entered into rest,” and “rejoiced with joy un- 
speakable.” 

Hence, as he says, he labored diligently, and strove earnestly so to 
act his part, so to do the work of his Lord and Master, that whether 
present or absent from the body, living or dying, in this world or the 
“unseen world,” he might be approved or accepted. His anxiety to 
be faithful did not have regard to the future life exclusively ; he 
labored just as diligently to be. accepted before, as he did to be ac- 
cepted after, he should have “ passed from earth into the immortal 
realms.” 

Let us remark, in closing, that the judgment of Christ is only 
another name for his spiritual reign or rule, his corrective and re- 
demptive action toward man, and is declared by Paul, in 1 Cor. xv., 
to be continuous up to the close of the anastasis or resurrection age. 
During this period he will have subdued all things to himself, and 
then, delivered from all ignorance and error, from all evil and sin, 
we shal] have attained to “ the image of the heavenly ” —and then com- 
eth the end, when, the saving work of Christ finished, he delivers up 
the kingdom to the Father, and God becomes all in all. 


Virginia “ Blue-Laws.” 


We have heard a‘great deal concerning the famous and fabulous 
“ Blue-Laws” of Connecticut, and of the oppressive, intolerant, and 
despotic legislation of the Massachusetts Puritans. And our South- 
ern brethren, particularly the “Cavaliers” of Virginia, could never 
weary in expressing their contempt for the laws regarding travelling on 
Sundays, the persecution of Quakers, the pillory, the whipping post, 
and the ducking-stool, which were the disgrace of New ‘England: 
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Nothing could be more ridiculous and offensive to them than the cus- 
toms and religious bigotry of the kindred ot Cromwell and the Round 
Heads; and so great indeed was their loyalty to England and its 
Church, that it even found expression in laws conceived and enacted 
in the same spirit, and almost in the same language, which provoked 
their contempt when coming from the “ Boston People.” 

And, en passant, it is said that Virginia was styled the “Old Do- 
minion ” because during the protectorate of Cromwell something like 
an attempt was made to invite Charles II., then a refugee, to establish 
an independent dominion within the territory. However this may be, 
it is certain that the “Blue-Laws” of Virginia in behalf of “ the 
Church” were fully equal in their despotic intolerance to any thing 
enacted by the Puritans of Massachusetts, or the fabled legislators of 
Connecticut, as the following specimens, from the V. Y. Evening Post, 
will show : 


“Tn 1610, attendance at Church twice every Sunday was enjoined 
‘upon pain, for the first fault, to lose their provisions and allowance 
for the whole week following ; for the second, to lose said allowance, 
and also to be whipped ; and for the third to suffer death.’ The law 
was subsequently modified as follows, the Governor publishing several 
edicts: ‘ That every person should go to Church Sundays and holi- 
days, or lie neck and heels that night, and be a slave to the colony 
the following week; for the second offense he should be a slave for a 
month ; for the third a year and a day.’ 

1662 — “Every person who refuses to have his child baptized by 
a lawful minister (of the Church in England), shall be amerced 2000 
pounds of tobacco. The whole liturgy of the Church of England 
shall be thoroughly read at Church or chapel every Sunday.” 

1663 —“ If any Quakers or other. separatists whatsoever in this 
colony assemble themselves together to the number of five or more, 
of the age of 16 years or upward, under the pretense of joining in a 
religious worship not authorized in England or this country, the 
parties so offending shall forfeit and pay for the first offense, 500 
pounds of tobacco, and for the third offense shall be banished the 
colony.” 

1662 — “ Enacted, that the Lord’s day be kept holy, and no jour- 
neys be made on that day, unless upon necessity. And all persons 
inhabiting in the country, having no lawful excuse, shall every Sun- 
day resort to the parish church or chapel.” Again: 

“The Court in every county shall cause to be set up near the 
court-house, a pillory, a pair of stocks, a whipping-post, and a duck- 
ing-stool, in such places as they shall think convenient, which not be- 
ing set up in six months after the date of this ” the said Court 
_ Shall be fined 5,000 pounds of tobacco.” 
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The “ ducking-stool” was a long beam or pole, moving on a pivot 
at the middle, like a well-sweep, and having a seat or a kind of chair, 
at one end, and a rope at the other. And thus a brawling woman, a 
shrew, being fastened in the chair, was conveniently let down and 
ducked in a pond or stream of water. It is said that this was a 
favorite pastime of the Church-royalists of Virginia in the early days. 
Introduced into New York, not by the Dutch, but by the English, it 
prevailed there for a long time. An ordinance decreed that one be 
erected as early as 1692, and it was located on the wharf at Coenties 


Slip in front of the old Stadt Huys or Town Hall. But let us have 


one more example of the peculiar legislation of “ Old” Virginia,” that 
we may see how carefully she guarded against any approach to the 
offensive laws of New England : 


1679 —“ The first offense of hog-stealing shall be punished accord- 
ing to the former law (to pay 1,000 pounds of tobacco, and in case of 
inability, serve two years): upon a second conviction the offender 
shall stand two hours in the pillory and lose his ears; and for the 
en offense he shall be tried by the laws of England, as in case of 
felony.” 


Surely nothing in the ecclesiastical legislation of Massachusetts or 
Connecticut surpasses the atrocity of some of these laws. Take for 
example that of 1610, twenty years before Boston was settled, which 
tied “neck and heels,” and sent to the whipping-post those who 


refused, conscientiously or otherwise, to attend the parish Church 
(Church of England) twice every Sunday ; and for the third offence 
condemned them “to suffer death!” And the Churchmen of Vir- 
ginia were no more tolerant of dissent and heresy, than the Puritans 


of the Bay-State ; and on occasion could fine and banish the Quakers 
as Orthodozly and cheerfully as their contemporaries of New England. 


And then those eminent proofs of a high civilization — the ducking- 
stool, the stocks, ear-cropping, &c.— the old Southern gentlemen 


seem. to have taken to them as readily and kindly as the “lower 
social strata” at the North. 


The lesson of all this is, that it is never safe to criticise the family 
record of others, until we have thoroughly examined our own. 


The Irrepressible Conflict. 


WE keep our readers informed of the developments to which the 
conflict of Truth with Error is constantly giving birth, showing to, 
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what extent our faith is making its way among the churches, and 
gradually casting out the old heathen dogmas which have so long held 
rule there. A communication appeared some time since in one of the 
Philadelphia papers, inquiring as to the extent to which Universalism 
is believed among Episcopalians. It brought out several answers, 
which largely confirm our repeated statements on this subject. We 


put on record here the substance of one of these for future use. We 
take it from the Leader: 


“Do the Episcopalians believe in the final restoration of all souls?” 
My attention has been directed to this query in last week’s Dispatch 
by a few friends, who have requested me to send youareply. This 
request has been made with a knowledge that I have been, during 
seventeen years of my ministry, an Anglican clergyman—filling, dur- 
ing that time, prominent posts of trust and work in the English Church. 
If ‘the word “ Episcopalian ” is used in its true sense, it comprehends 
the Roman, Anglican, Greek and Arminian branches of the Christian 
Church, together with their derivatives. In this strict sense it can be 
said that a proportion of each branch, comprising many scholars and 
true men of culture in each, have maintained the truth of the doctrine 
expressed in the question. But let us take this word in its more gen- 
eral and less accurate use—as describing those who have, in an eccle- 
siastical sense, accepted the “Thirty-nine Articles” and the “ Book of 
Common Prayer” as the expression of their religious belief—and I 
venture to assert, without fear of intelligent contradiction, that the faith 
of the Universalist Church on this point is accepted as true by an over- 
whelming majority, comprehending the most scholarly and profound, 
and in life the purest and most self-denying sections of the Episcopal 
churches. There is a small section, exceedingly narrow in thought, 
and in classic attainments feeble, who make up for these deficiencies 
by a redundancy of noisy dogmatism. These arrogate to themselves 
the best-abused word in the English language, and call themselves 
“ Evangelical,” while they denounce as “infidels” and “rationalists” 
those who, in the spirit of the Articles and Prayer Book,” “believe in 
the final restoration of all souls.” In conclusion, permit me to inform 


your readers that the highest court of appeal in England has formally 
and officially declared that the formularies of “The Church of Eng- 


land” do not contain any expression or phrase which teaches the 


doctrine of endless suffering. I am the minister of a city Church, and 


I enclose you my name and address, though not necessarily for publi- 
cation.” 


The following is from a paper, in the Spectator, (London), by Rev. 


I, Baldwin Brown, who is represented as one of the most popular and 


influential Non-comformist ministers in England. Speaking of the 
tolerant spirit pervading the Congregationalist, Baptist and Wesleyan 
churches, he says: 
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“Let us take another practical test. The doctrine of eternal pun- 


ishment is one on which free thought is busily at work. There are 
eminent Non-conformist ministers who hold and preach the doctrine 


of the annihilation of the fiually impenitent. Ido not agree with 
them; it seems to me a miserable exodus from a tremendous difficulty. 


Others preach as clearly the doctrine of universal redemption. These 
teachers retain among us their position and influence, and are received 
with honor in our churches everywhere.” 


We find the above in the Gospel Banner, to which is appended the 
following additional statement of its correspondent, whose information 
in regard to the matter, we are assured, is correct and perfectly re- 
liable: “The late Dr. Norman McLeod, the most distinctively repre- 
sentative clergyman of the Established Church of Scotland, died, as 
his friend and publisher, Mr. Strahan, informs us, a firm and undoubt- 
ing Universalist.” 

The same correspondent, whose initials, Z W. Jr., will be readily 
recognized, sends us the following, also. Nothing in this department 
escapes his vigilant watch. ‘Though every hour seems crowded with 
official duties, his devotion tq our church and its interests never 
wanes : 

“Catholic Thoughts on the Ohurch of Ohrist and the Church of 
England. By the late Frederick Myers, M. A., Perpetual Curate of 
St. Johns Keswick,” is the title of one of the most remarkable books 
of the time, if we may credit the London Spectator, which introduces 
an elaborate notice of it with the remark that from a perusal of the 
volume the reviewer learns that the author “was a great man,”’— 
“great in the width of the survey which, as revealed in these Catho- 
lic Thoughts, he made of the history of the world; great in the clear 
and altogether satisfactory estimate of the forces which were contend- 
ing for the spiritual mastery in his day as they are in our own; and 
great because of the patience in which he possessed his soul, as he 
looked ownward to the issue of the struggle.” They first attracted 
the notice of the Bishop of Argyll, to whom the world is indebted for 
their publication. They were written as long ago as 1834, and only 
a portion of them has yet been published. Two books first appeared 
in the Present-day Papers, and the remaining books are soon to be 
published. The great questions discussed in the first part of the work 
are, “ Whether there is a divinely appointed priesthood on earth, or 
whether all Christians have essentially the same relationship to God 
and Christ.” But, says the Spectator, . 
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“Tt was in his profound belief respecting the ultimate welfare of the whole human 


family, that the Catholicity of Mr. Myers’ Thoughts attains its culmination, There 
was nothing too good to be hoped for if the Incarnation of the Son of God be a fact. 
On the contrary, it is but the calmest wisdom to hope from it all the good things that 


it can enter into the heart of man to conceive. A mere gradual extension of that me- 
diocrity of happiness and of goodness which now characterizes Christendom could 
scarcely be the consummation for which Christ was born, and lived, and died. It must 
be something far greater than anything that has yet been; and. Mr. Myers, neither 
hasting nor resting, did his work, to quote his own eloquent words, in the full faith 
that there must be a period in the infinite future, when evil shall be utterly abolished, 


and there shall be no dark spot in the universe of God; when all the works of the devil 
shall be destroyed, and love shall be all in all; yea, an ultimate restitution and regen- 
eration of all things,—a millenium of milleniums, and much more,”’ 


It should be added that the Nonconformist, the evangelical organ of 
the English Dissenters, also speaks in the very highest terms of this 
book, and thus extends the list of witnesses to the truth. 

In addition to the above, a pamphlet has recently appeared in Lon- 
don, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., with this title: “Hverlast- 
ing Punishment—Do our Clergy Believe it? A Plain Question by a 
Plain Man.” The writer, who does believe the doctrine, is in very 
great doubt as.to the sincerity and soundness of those who can preach 
so efficiently on the horrors of the flaming pit, and then go straight 
from the pulpit to a dinner party, and spend the rest of the day in 
cracking unseemly jokes, laughing and drinking, while, according to 
their preaching, thousands are sinking into the hell whose torments 
they describe with such lurid eloquence. The following extract will 
give a taste of its thought and style. We take it from the Harbinger : 


“You are spending a Sunday in London, and you go to Westmin- 
ster Abbey or St. Paul’s to hear some eminent preacher. He will 
enlarge upon the sufferings of Christ, and the hatefulness of sin, and 
the unutterable terrors of the Judgment Day, with a vehemence that 
sets you shuddering for yourself and friends. He will enter into the 
details of the sinner’s doom with a horrible minuteness which makes 
your hair stand on end. Yet once again he will kindle within you 
the glow of a martyr’s courage, as he talks in his peroration of the 
blessedness of heaven. You will afterwards ask his name; and will 
learn that he is the celebrated Canon So-and-So, Rector of Some- 
where in the country, and a leading member of Convocation. He is 
in town, at this particular juncture, to defend, with all his eloquence, 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. You will leave the 
sacred building, wondering, uo doubt, at the preacher’s” marvellous 
flow of words, but wondering still more at the yet greater marvel, 
how, with such convictions about his fellow men and their awful des- 
tiny, he can ever eat, or drink, or sleep, or do anything else but weep 
and pray.” 
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“ The Huguenots in France,”—A Lesson for the Day.* 


WE notice that some of our secular journals are severely denounc- 
ing Bismarck for his treatment of the Papal Church and the Jesuits, 
calling it religious persecution, and challenging the sympathy of Prot- 
estauts for the poor, banished priests, and abused bishops. All this is 
mere talk, sounding words without sense. The action of Bismarck is 
not religious, but political. He is wise enough to accept the lessons 
of the past and present of the Papal hierarchy, and to take the Jesuits 
for exactly what they are everywhere,—active political agents ; open 
violators of public law, whenever that law interferes with the interests 
of the Church party, or the supremacy of the Pope, who is declared 
to be above all law and all governments, whose right it is to decide 
what is and what is not law, what a government may do, and what it 
may not do. 

Dr. Joseph P. Thompson stated the case correctly in his recent 
speech in London, on the German conflict with the Jesuits. A two- 
years’ residence in Berlin, during which he has taken pains to master 
the entire details of the struggle, gives authority to his testimony as 
to the nature and aims of this struggle. And, while in the speech al- 
luded to he avowed his own preference for a “ Free Church in a Free 
State,” he declared his conviction that the Prussian Government 
would have shaped matters for a gradual dissolution of Church and 
State, had not the Ultramontanes compelled them first to fight out 
the precedent question as to whether there should be any such thing 
as a State. The conflict was commenced by the ecclesiastics. We 
cordially endorse the practical conclusion with which Dr. Thompson 
closed his address, that when a statesman like Prince Bismarck found 
unmistakable indications of insurrection being plotted by men who 
were thus intolerant and unscrupulous, his first and supreme duty was 
to “stamp it out.” 

The truth is, Bismarck banishes the Jesuits and imprisons the bish- 
ops, not because they are religious heretics, not because they are Cath- 
olic priests, but because they are conspirators against the government; 
not because they worship in this way or believe in that way, but be- 
cause they openly avow supreme allegiance to a foreign ruler, who 
claims the right, if he has not the power, to dethrone all rulers, over- 

turn all governments, and release all subjects from the oath of alle- 


1 The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the edict of Nantes: With a visit 
to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samuel Smiles. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
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giance. This is what he has done in the past ; this is what he would 
do now, if he had the power; and to-day, all over the world, the Jes- 
uits and the Papal priesthood are working for the restoration of this 
power. And if ever this comes to pass, farewell to republics, farewell 
to a free press, to common schools, to toleration, and Protestantism in 
all its forms,—and come again despotism and the Bastile, Louis XIV. 
dragoonades and the Galleys, Albigensian Crusades, the Inquisition, 
racks, dungeons, and all the horrors of absolute Catholic rule. Who 
doubts this, let him read “ The Huguenots in France after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes; and he will see that Louis XIV., in the 
infernal work of extirpating the Protestants, the work of plundering, 
butchering, burning and torturing his subjects, was acting as the agent 
of his Catholic confessor and mistress, and carrying out the wishes of 
the Pope, as well as establishing “the king’s religion.” And as he 
reads he will feel that, in the presence of the brutal savagery inaugu- 
rated by this Catholic monarch, even the devils of the French Rev- 
olution, and of the Commune, would have blushed. 

“ But this was two hundred years ago, and the Catholics of to-day 
denounce such cruelties as heartily as Protestants.” Do they? How 
many months is it since M. Veuillot said in the Univers: 

“For my part I frankly avow my regret: not only that John Huss 
was not burnt sooner, but that Luther was not burnt too. And I re- 


gret further that there has not been some prince sufficiently pious and 
politic to have entered upon a crusade against the Protestants.” 


And then, how long is it since we had the equivalent of a crusade 
under Austrian rule? Rev. Oscar Hugo, some time ago, in an ad- 
dress delivered in New York, spoke as- follows of what happened to 
the Protestant Synod of Hungary in 1851, when it was assembled to 
petition for some relief from burdens and disabilities,—only twenty 
years ago: ‘ 


“The Jesuit advisers of the Prince demanded that as all those in 
Synod assembled had been adjudged by the Pope to have been given 
up entirely to the devil, they should therefore be at once seized and 
committed to prison. As a venerable minister was leading in prayer, 
he was interrupted by the firing of musketry, and on opening the door 
of the church, we found cannon planted in the street, and a large 
armed force surrounding the building. We were all captured and 
taken to prison. My father, who was a member of the Synod, was 
sentenced to seven years’ solitary confinement—in which he died— 
and I, for being present, was banished for life.” 
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“But this was in Europe; American Catholics have no sympathy 
with such wickedness.” That is very easy for a Protestant politician 
to say, but let the Catholic speak for himself, as in the tollowing, from 
the Shepherd of the Valley (St. Louis) : 


“ If the Catholics ever gain the ascendancy in this country, as they 
certainly will, religious freedom in this country is at an end. Heresy 
and unbelief are crimes, that’s the whole of the matter ; and where the 
Catholic religion is an essential part of the public laws of the land, 
they are punished as other crimes.” 


If it be said that this is the unauthorized utterance of an individual, 
let us hear from the Catholic World [July 1870], the organ of Amer- 
ican Catholicism, and endorsed by the Pope himself: 


“ All legislation in harmony with the organic law, [in plain words, 
with the @atholic Church, | is theocratic and divine; all in violation or 
opposition, precisely in the measure and degree of departure, unjust, 
cruel, tyrannical, false, vain, unstable, and weak, and not entitled to 
respect or obedience. Justice and our honor and dignity require that 
we should obey God and not man. The Catholic Church is the me- 
dium and channel through which the will of God is expressed. The 
finger of the Pope, like the needle in the compass, invariably points 
to the pole of eternal truth, and the mind of the Sovereign Pontiff is 
as certain to reflect the mind and will of God as the mirror at one end 
of a submarine cable to indicate the electric signal made at the other. 
The supremacy asserted for the Church in matters of education im- 
plies the additional and cognate function of the censorship of ideas, 
and the right to examine and approve or disapprove all books, publi- 
cations, writings, and utterances intended for puclic instruction, en- 
lightenment, or entertainment, and the supervision of places of amuse- 
ment. This is the principle upon which the Church has acted in 
handing over to the civil authority for punishment criminals in the or- 


der of ideas.” 


So, then, the Catholic Church in the United States, according to its 
own assertion, means to demand, whenever it is strong enough to en- 
force the demand, the same thing it required of Louis XIV.—that 
Protestants shall be “punished as criminals in the order of ideas!” 
And what that means “Smiles Huguenots” will abundantly show. 
The ground is openly taken that the Papal power ineludes political 
as well as religious supremacy, and that governments are lawful 
only so far as they conform to the will of the Pope or the 
Church, which is the will of God. As soon, therefore, as they are 
strong enough they propose to take possession of all governments, 
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and use them as instruments to crush out all heresy, and enforce 
unity of faith. It is only a question of time, not of principle. Only 
last July, at a Roman Catholic Sunday School reunion in San Fran- 
cisco, a speech was made, in which we have the following plain talk: 


“ Obedience, as you all know, is the crowning act of faith. I there- 
fore relinquish all preference or desire of my own, and obey the com- 
mands of the high political authority of the Church, in coming here to 
give you a few thoughts or suggestions on truth, right and virtue.” 

° “TInroads made by the telegraph, steamboat, railroad and 
printing-press upon our Church are almost irreparable.” .°. 
“Obey your pastor, and look to him for your knowledge, both civil 

nd religious.” . . . “Be patient, and organize yourselves for 
the day ot action. The Protestant theory of independence, making 
up our minds for ourselves on matters in general, is false as well as 
damnable in the extreme. ‘There is no such a thing as personal free- 
dom in religion and morality ; the whole power lies with the successor 
of St. Peter. Look to your leader, and he will take care of you.” 
. “The institutions of this country must be made the institu- 
tions of the Church, and then our Sunday Schools and. the so-called 
public schools will be one.” 


Andeif we would have proof that what is said is meant in earnest, 
we have only to look over into Mexico and see with what fierceness 
priest and Jesuit fought against the New Constitution and Civil Re- 
forms, in the struggle just now ended. They boldly taught treason 
and disobedience, excommunicated those who acknowledged the laws, 
and encouraged the mob to murder. The following telegram from 
the City of Mexico, dated March 10, 1874, lets the light in upon the 
temper of these saintly gentry : 


“ A fearful outrage was perpetrated, by a mob at Ahualulco, in 
the State of Jalisco, last Sunday. In the morning a priest deliv- 
ered an incendiary sermon, in the course of which he advocated the 
extermination of Protestants. This so excited his hearers that an 
armed mob of 200 persons gathered in the evening and proceeded to 
the residence of the Rev. John Stevens, a Congregational minister 
sent out by the Boston Board of Foreign Missions. With cries of 
‘ Long live the priests!’ they broke into the house, and, seizing the 
clergyman, smashed his head to a jelly and chopped his body into 
pieces. They afterwards sacked the house and carried off everything 
of value. The government has sent a detachment of troops to have 
a rigid investigation set on foot, and issued orders for the arrest of all 
priests in Ahualulco and the neighboring town of Teshitan. A mob 
in Saguago, acting under a similar religious frenzy, attacked the 
small garrison of the town, burned the public archives and pillaged 
the houses of the authorities.” 
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~“ The Great Red Dragon.” 


“And there appeared another wonder in heaven, and behold a great red dragon; 
having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns upon his heads. And his tail 
drew the third part of the stars in heaven, and did cast them to the earth: and the 
dragon stood before the woman which was ready to be delivered, to devour her child 
as soon as it was born. . . . And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast 
out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world: 
he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.’’—Rev. xii. 

Is it possible for any rational person to believe that the “dragon,” 
“serpent,” “devil,” “satan,” is, or represents, a real person, as so 
stoutly maintained by commentators and others? Is it possible to 
believe that “heaven” here signifies the holy dwelling place of God 
and Christ; the home, the promised rest of the redeemed? If there 
has been war in the immortal world, hatred and battle, in what does 
heaven differ from earth where the same passions rage, and the same 
revolting scenes are enacted? 

And how is it that the devil happens to be in heaven? If this be 
literal, or a personal history, there are innumerable difficulties in the 
way. The common doctrine is, that before the foundation of the 
world Satan rebelled, was cast out of heaven, and thrust down into 
hell. The next we hear of him is his deceiving our first parents, and 
causing their fall. Of course he must have escaped from hell in some 
way, and made his way into our world. Whether he was driven back 
again, or remained on earth, tradition does not inform us. At any 
rate, twenty-five hundred years after this we find him on earth again, 
bringing all sorts of troubles and afflictions on Job; and when ques- 
tioned as to his whereabouts by the Almighty, he answers that he has 
been “ going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in it.” 

But where has he been in the interval between this and the time of 
Adam,—on earth? in hell? or in heaven? 

Fifteen hundred years after this the Saviour says to the seventy 
disciples, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” Luke x. 18. 

‘Of course, if this is literal, and Satan a real personage,” somewhere 


between the time of Job and the coming of Christ, he must have stolen 


or fought his way back into heaven again,—and while the Saviour 
was on earth, he was cast out a second time. Whether or not he was 
shut up then in hell, we are not told; but if so, he had-escaped some 

2 Lange’s Commentary makes him a real personage, but the vision a prophecy of the 
future. A. Clarke says,‘‘ the very Satan, the supreme adversary.”” Schaff and Bishop 
Bloomfield take the same ground, and thus explain “the hostility of Satan to the 
Church of Christ.”’ Rev. xii. 
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forty years after, for Peter says that at that period he was again on 
earth “as a roaring lion, walking about seeking whom he might de- 
vour.” 1 Pet. v. And a little later still, as we have seen in the pas- 
sage under review, he was back again in heaven once more, fighting 
with “ Michael-and his angels,” and making a general uproar among 
the blessed. 

But he failed again, and lost the battle; for “the great dragon was — 
cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan.” This makes 
three times, at least, that there has been war in heaven, and three 
times that the devil has been expelled, and driven out in disgrace ! 

Now if all this is reality and not allegory, if it is actual history and 
not figure, if the dragon, the Devil, is an actual person, what kind of 
a place is heaven? And what security is there in being in a heavep 
which Satan may break into at any moment? And what peace aud 
joy can there be if those in heaven must live in constant expectation 
of an invasion or a raid from hell? And what rest, if they must be 
ready always to join battle with the Devil and his hosts ? 

And that our fears and unrest in this respect are not without cause, 
may be seen from the following in chapter xx: 


‘‘And I saw an angel come down from heaven, a the key of the bottomless pit, 
and a great chain in his hand; and he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into the bot- 
tomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the na- 
tions no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled; and after that he must be 

‘ loosed a little season.” 


Nowhere we have the dragon-devil safely chained, shut up, and 
sealed in the bottomless pit, but it is only for a thousand years! and 
we do not know when that thousand years begins, nor when it ends. 
But whenever that time comes, in which Satan “must be loosed,” 
we shall have a good deal of anxiety, whether we are on earth or in 
heaven. If he has twice made his way back from hell to heaven, why 
may he not do it again when “loosed for a little- season” from his 
chains and his prison? Especially when, according to a recent work 
noticed in the QUARTERLY, he is as “tall now as when in heaven,” 
and “still possesses the same massive intellect with which he was 
originally endowed,” and a “very extensive knowledge.” At any 
rate, this being so, there is good foundation for a feeling of insecurity 
so long as the gentleman from Tartarus is loose. 

Can anything show more plainly the utter impossibility of inter- 
preting these things literally? of making a personal being of the 


“ devil,” “satan,” “the old serpent,” “the red dragon,” &c. The only 
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way to make any sense of these passages is to interpret them as alle- 
gories, and endeavor to find the meaning of the leading terms. This 


some orthodox commentators have done, making these names, “ drag- 


on,” “devil,” &c., symbols of the heathen civil and religious powers, 
or governments, in their opposition to Christianity, and their cruel 


persecutions of the Christians. And it needs only a little common 


sense, and freedom from old traditions, to discover a similar use of the 
words and names in other passages, which, so interpreted, become in- 
telligible and believable, the reading of the Scriptures pleasing and 
profitable, and the Church free from the old Persian dualism 


which divided the empire of the universe between God and the Devil. 

And to this it is coming, largely has come, outside of the Church. 
The Atlantic Monthly, in its notice of Cranch’s “Satan,” says in a 
satirical vein : 


“The tendency of modern liberalism to ignore the chief of the fal- 


len angels, has been one of the most painful spectacles which con- 
servative theologians have had to contemplate; and but for the con- 
soling reflection that these liberals were destined to be very much as- 
tonished at the last day, their behavior would have been well-nigh in- 
supportable. Flattered out of all semblance to himself the Evil One 
has been in his most distinctive characteristics; but it is not merely 
a question of little personal traits; the horns and the hoofs went long 
ago, and even that unmistakable evidence of identity, the forked tail, 
is no more to be found in the demons of our time. It is a question 
of far greater importance, a question of the very existence of the pow- 
er which had so long frightened mankind into being good, and must 


thus have been largely instrumental in bringing us to our present 
millennial condition. This power has been gradually stripped of its 
attributes ; its force as an active principle has been taken away; and 


it has been reduced to a purely negative state, relegated to its pri- 
mordial jelly, its original diabolical nitro-glycerine, as it were. It is 
in this forlorn situation that Mr. Cranch finds the common Enemy.” 


Intemperance and Crime—or Parent and Child. 


Tue facts given below are taken from the Life of Father Matthew, 
the “ Apostle of Temperance,” published two or three years ago in 
New York. If there is any logic in figures, no more conclusive 
proof can be conceived than the statistics here furnished, that Intem- 
perance is the Parent of Crime, a heavy tax on the property and 
labor of the sober and industrious, and a terrible curse to society at 
large. The diminution of every sort of crime among the Irish during 
the years of Father Matthew’s successful assault upon the manufac- 
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ture, sale and use of Alcoholic drinks, is an argument that admits of 
no reply. 

The consumption of ardent spirits decreased one-half; while the 
population in the same time increased at least a quarter of a million 


— and, side by side with this fact, we have the following returns of 
“outrages specially reported by the constabulary” from the year 


1837 to the year 1841 inclusive, the period of his most earnest labors, 


and greatest victories. If our legislators will read and weigh them 
well, it would seem as if nothing more could be asked to convince 
them that the most prolific cause of crime is the manufacture, sale 


and consumption of alcoholic drinks. But to the facts from Father 
Matthew’s history : 


“The number of homicides, which was 247 in 1838, was only 105 
in 1841. There were 91 cases of ‘ firing at the person’ in 1837 and 
but 66 in 1841. The ‘assaults on police’ were 91 in 1837 and but 
58 in 1841. Incendiary fires, which were as many as 459 in 1838, 
were 390 in 1841. Robberies, thus specially reported, diminished 
wonderfully from 725 in 1837 to 257 in 1841! The offence of ‘ kill- 
ing, cutting, or maiming cattle’ was also seriously lessened; the 
cases reported in 1839 being 433, to 213 in 1841! The decrease in 
cases of ‘robbery of arms’ was most significant; from being 246 in 
1837 there were but 111 in 1841. The offence of ‘appearing in 
arms’ showed a favorable diminution, falling from 110 in 1837 to 66 
in 1841. The effect of sobriety on ‘faction fights’ was equally re- 
markable. There were 20 of such cases in 1839 and 8 in 1841. The 
dangerous offence of ‘rescuing prisoners, which was represented by 


34 in 1837, had no return in 1841.” 


The following returns of the number committed during a period of 
seven : years, from 18838 to 1845, must bring conviction home to the 
mind of any rational person, that just in the proportion that rum- 
drinking decreases, crime and taxation decrease; and on the other 
hand social order, respect for law, industry and morality increase. 


Total Total 
Year. . | Year. ; 


“The number of sentences of death and transportation evidenced 
the operation of some powerful and beneficial influence on the public 
morals. The number of capital sentences in eight years, from 1839 
to 1846, was as follows: 
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No. of No. of 
Year. Sentences | Year. Sentences. 
1839 
1840 
1841 


“The sentences to transportation during the same period, from 
1839 to 1846, exhibited the like wonderful result : 


No. of No. of 
Sentences. | Year. Sentences. 


“These figures are most valuable, as they prove, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, that drunkenness is the chief cause of crime, and 
that sobriety is, humanly speaking, one of the best preservatives of 
the morals of a people.” 


Religious World. 


Our readers will remember that Mr. Smith of the British Museum, 
who made the famous discovery of the tablets containing the Chaldean 
account of the Deluge, has been in the East for some time on an explor- 
ing expedition. He has been remarkably successful in his researches, 
and one of the most curious things in his enterprise is the recovery of 
the remaining tablets of the Deluge, thus completing the series! It 
reminds us of the Sinaitic Manuscript — the finding of the bulk of the 
MS. being nearly fifteen years after the discovery of the first leaves 
of it. 

This collection, which has been deposited in the British Museum, in- 
cludes over four hundred separate inscriptions, besides various objects 
of art, of domestic economy, implements, &c. The inscriptions are 
said to be very important, many of them throwing new light on the his- 
tory, geography, politics, astronomy, mythology and language of ancient 
Assyria. He has also found two impressions of royal seals on baked 
clay; on which is the inscription, “ Assur-bani-pal, son of Esarhaddon, 
King of Assyria, grandson of Sennacherib, king of Assyria.” The rela- 
‘tionship between the two last named kings is spoken of in the second of 
‘Kings, and in the prophet Isaiah. Other tablets also contain corrobo- 
ration of statements in the Bible. One series contains a report 
ifrom an astrologer of an eclipse of the sun, and one of the moon, which 
the king had sent him to observe at the city of Akkad. Another is a 
contract for the sale of a woman servant, showing that slavery existed 
in Assyria. 
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— The notable Dr. O. A. Brownson, in a late number of his Review, 
thus freely and fully pours himself out on Protestantism and Protes- 
tants. It is amusing to see this sturdy Papist turning the tables on 
those sweet-tempered Evangelicals who’deny the Christian name to 
Universalists and Unitarians, and in their abounding charity pronounce 
them all downright infidels : 

“Tt is obvious, then, that to carry on a controversy with Protestants 
as if they were Christians simply erring as to some portions of the 
Christian faith can effect nothing. . . . Itseems to us much more 
important to strip them of all Christian pretensions, to deprive them of 
their prestige by showing them up in their utter nakedness as down- 
right infidels. Infidels they are, and it is of no little importance to let 
it be seen that no man can be a Protestant, and at the same time a 
Christian or follower of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


— The ratio of attendance upon schools is greater in the Sandwich 
Islands than anywhere else in the world. Out of 8.931 scholars regis- 
tered, 8.287 are in actual attendance! While in the State of New York 
the average attendance at the Public Schools is only about one third of 
the school population, and including Public and Private Schools only 
one half ! 


— We are apt, in these days of theological development and change, 
to think sometimes that Orthodoxy has outgrown all its most offensive 
doctrines ; that the revolting dogmas taught and believed a century 
ago are no longer tolerated, except in such modified and reconstructed 
form as to divest them of all their more savage features. The following, 
from a German work recently published in Hanover, one of a series by 
Lutheran Pastors, will serve to correct such an impression, and show 
us that, while such blasphemies are printed, the time has not quite 
arrived when we may abandon Bible Exposition and Doctrinal Preach- 
ing. We take it from the Methodist Review: 

“On the subject of the atonement, Pastor Danckwerts uses very ex- 
treme words. Apropos to Christ’s exclamation on the cross, ‘My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ he says: ‘At this point the entire 
guilt of humanity rested upon his holy soul, and the Father withdraws 
from him the comfort of his presence and the feeling of his love, and 
gives him over into the pains of eternal death. He stands as our repre- 
sentative in the judgment of God, and suffers the wrath of God against 
sinful humanity, and from the infinite depth of this suffering resounds 
his wailful cry.” 


— The world surely moves. Think of the following speech in the 
Inquisitional Halls at Rome, where once to have uttered it would have 
been to go straight to the most horrible tortures which human fiends 
could inflict. Think of the /uguisition, of the cries and groans and 
vain entreaties for mercy to which its walls have listened in the cen- 
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turies gone; and then think how immense the political progress which 

_ Makes it possible for a heretic, a priest even who venounces and de- 
nounces Catholicism, to stand up and unharmed face Diéado/os in this 
style. The priest here referred to is Father Grassi, a recent convert to 
Protestantism, and who, summoned before the Tribunal of the Holy In- 
quisition, delivered himself in this fashion : 


“In this room, to-day, I come to bear witness to the truth; and you 
no longer have the power to touch a hair of my head; you have lost 
all authority ; the work of God has commenced ; and soon these walls, 
these chambers, these instruments of torture and this tribunal will be 
ground like so much dust under our feet. Now listen to what God has 
promised to do here in Rome against the enemies of his Church. Here 
is the infallible order that God sends to the Roman believers: ‘The 
God of Peace will soon grind Satan under his feet.’ Do you not trem- 
ble at these words of the Lord? Is it not Satan perhaps who has im- 
posed and directed so many judgments, so many tortures, so many 
butcheries and massacres in these very rooms? But already Satan be- 
gins to be conquered; the torch of the Inquisition is forever extin- 

uished, the breath of God has blown upon it, and from this time forth 
it can never more be ignited.” 


— The question is often asked, “ What have the Missionary Socie- 
ties done?” The Christian Union furnishes the following as a partial 
answer, which is something, certainly, for one country : 


“They have established in Turkey 222 common schools, have 
founded 78 churches, have educated 110 pastors and teachers, have 
opened 200 preaching stations, have founded 4 theological colleges, 
have organized 12 girls’ schools, and around these various institutions 
have gathered a Protestant population of over 20,000 persons. They 
have circulated in the various languages of the empire 400,000 copies of 
the Bible, and 500,000 other books — such as translations of European 
classics, and treatises on grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, physiology, 
and domestic economy. No mortal intellect can grasp the amplitude of 
moral results from such a deposit of new ideas in the minds of the 


Turkish people.” 


— Disraeli says that a very considerable number of Jews all over the 
world, unable to endure persecution, conceal their faith not only for 
years, but for generationns. He particularly instances Spain as a coun- 
try where thousands of “ Catholic” families still remain Jews in heart, 
creed and habit of arranging alliances among themselves. The numer- 
ous conversions to Judaism in Austria in 1870 were really revelations of 
this practice. All disabilities being removed, the Jews returned to the 
faith of their ancestors. The Jewish Chronicle als6 relates that when 
the Shah was requested in Berlia to protect the Jews, a stern Persian 
in his suite, who had cross-examined the petitioners, informed them 
that the memorial should certainly reach the Shah, for he, the ques- 
tioner, was a concealed Jew, though obliged to deny his faith. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. History of Philosophy, From Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. Friedrich 
Ueberweg, Late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Konigsberg. Translated 
from the fourth German Edition, by Ream S. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
Guages in the University of Michigan, and Associate of the Victoria Institute, London. 

ol. II. History of Modern Philosophy. With Additions by the Translator, an Ap- 

endix on English and American Philosophy by Noah Porter, President of Yale Col- 
ege; and an Appendix on Italian Philosophy by Vincenzo Botta, Ph. D., Late Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of Turin. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $4.00. 


The cordial welcome which we gave to the first volume, and our 
frequent reference to it and quotations from it since, have already in- 
formed our readers of the estimate which we put upon this remark- 
able work,—remarkable for the extent and thoroughness of its re- 
search ; and for the intellectual ability which comprehends the subtle 
and nebulous speculations of the masters, and from the confused and 
tangled mass of ideas, draws out a clear and intelligible statement of 
what the thinker really thought, and tried to say. 

The work is regarded everywhere as the most complete exposition 
of the teachings of the leading ancient and modern schools of philos- 
ophy which our time has produced; and as authority in most doubt- 
ful cases, it is regarded as final, or, in-other words, as correctly re- 
porting the theory, or the special point in doubt. Its criticisms, or 
rather its epitome of what was taught and believed by the Ante-Chris- 
tian philosophers and by the early fathers of the Church, and the 
formative influence of the first upon the last, we look upon as alto- 

- gether the clearest and most satisfactory presentation of these ques- 
tions which has ever been given in the same space. Of course Ne- 
ander covers a portion of the ground at greater length, but his long- 
drawn periods, his wordy repetitions, and his anxiety lest anything 
should escape him, have led him into such endless detail and 
wearisome expansion, that one often tires, and sometimes forgets the 
beginning, before he reaches the end. Ueberweg, on the contrary, in 
a few compact, clearly worded, and closely connected sentences, states 
the substance of opinion and teaching, and then gives paragraphs and 
original citations from his authorities, which the reader may study at 
his leisure, and so determine the correctness of his report. 

In his first volume he brought down the history of philosophical 
speculation to the end of the Scholastic period ; and in this second vol- 
ume he takes it up at this point, and opens his review of Modern 
Philosophy, which he distributes into three grand divisions: 1. The 
Epoch of Transition from the authority of Aristotle and the Church, 
and the revival of Platonism. 2. The period of Empiriism, Dog- 
matism and Scepticism, from Bacon and Descartes to Hume and the 
French Encyclopedists. 3. The Epoch of Kant and his disciples 
down to the present time. Under these heads we have, beside the 
speculations of those already named, a brief but intelligible exhibit of 
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the philosophical creations and theories of Spinoza, Locke, Berkley, 
Leibnitz, and of the German and French schools of the eighteenth 
century ; followed by a more elaborate survey of the ethics and 
religious philosophy of Kant, of his friends and opponents, of Fichte, 
Schilling, Hegel, Schleiermacher ; ending with a survey of the Pres- 
ent State of Philosophy in Germany, and elsewhere. This last is the 
least. satisfactory portion of the book. Comte and Spencer, even in 
the Appendix, receive less notice than their marked influence on 
modern thought entitles them to. 

Following these, come the large and generous additions which 
contribute so much to the value and usefulness of the American 
edition, and reflect such credit upon American scholarship. With 
these additions by President Porter and Prof. Botta (those of the 
last named being specially fresh and Informing), and the last revisions 
and notes of the lamented author, there is absolutely nothing wanting 
to make this truly a Aistohy of Philosophy, and the most complete 
and reliable cyclopedia of the subject which the student of Theology 
and Philosopby can find in the English or German language. The 
work is a monument of erudition, and of tireless industry in the 
accumulation and digestion of materials. 

No writer compares with Ueberweg in his clear exposition of the 
relations of philosophical speculation to Church dogma, and its influ- 
ence on Christian teaching and belief. And here the work beeomes 
indispensable to the theological student. 

Another feature-adding greatly to the usefulness of these volumes, 
and one in which they have no rival, is their ample and exhaustive 
literature of the subject. The list of writers and books on the various 
systems of philosophy within and without the Church, includes every 
author or work wherein the reader can find such details as are want- 
ing in these pages. 

The translator and the publishers have together laid English stu- 
dents and readers under obligations which they will acknowledge, we 
trust, in a substantial manner. Such an enterprise as “ Zhe Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Library,” of which this work of Ueberweg is 
the first instalment, should not be allowed to languish for want of 
encouragement. Let us be permitted, in closing, to express the 
hope that the encouragement will be such as to warrant the publish- 
ers in giving us less small type in their future issues, even if it 
increases the number of volumes, and adds to the cost. 


2. Personal Recollections, from Early Life to Old Age, of Mary Somerville. With 
Selections from her Correspondence. By her Daughter, Martha Somerville. Roberts 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Perhaps no greater compliment was ever paid to a woman than 
that which La Place paid to the subject of this memoir. Her great 
attainments in mathematics and astronomy had already commanded 
the admiration of the learned world, at the time she was the wife of 
Mr. Greig. After his death she married Mr. Somerville, bearing 
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whose name she became still more famous as the author of several 
scientific works. When La Place published his great work, the 
“ Mecanique Celeste,” he is reported as saying that there were “only 
two women in the world who would or could read his book”; and, 
on being asked who they were, replied, “ Mrs. Greig and Mrs. Som- 
erville !” , 

This volume is the record of a pure-hearted, loving, whole-souled 
woman, who in the face of innumerable obstacles, and in her early 
years against all manner of opposition and prejudice, reached as high 
a level of culture, in its largest definitions, did as grand and successful 
a work in the fields of scientific investigation and demonstration, as 
was ever done by woman. And all this is told in so simple and 
modest a way, with such an utter absence of vanity and egotism, that 
we love the woman while we admire the scholar. 

Nothing can be more charming than the account she gives of her 

. girlish struggles to master the intricacies and solve the problems of the 
higher mathematics, not only without sympathy or help from her hus- 
band and friends, but in the face of the hindrances and opposition of 
those who thought that a woman unsexed herself by engaging in such 
studies. An old Fashion book furnished her with a problem in 
algebra, which, puzzling her, only provoked her zeal; and, secretly 
procuring a Euclid, she began to study at night. Her candles giving 
out betrayed her, and she was forbidden their use. Then she resorted 
to memory, repeating and solving several problems in her mind every 
night after going to bed; and finally, when her days were occupied 
with drawing, painting, music and household cares, “ rising at dawn 
and wrapping herself in a blanket because of the extreme cold, she 
read algebra or the classics until breakfast time.” And the true 
woman is seen in the fact that after her second marriage, though en- 
couraged and aided in her studies by Mr. Somerville, she never sank 
the wife, nor the mother, nor the housekeeper in the student and 
scholar. At the time she was devoted to the most profound scientific 
investigations, and in correspondence with Herschell, La Place, 
Arago, Cuvier, Rosse, Brougham, Farrady, Sismondi and the leading 
scholars of Europe, she was also a loving daughter, a perfect wife 
and companion to her husband, a tender and watchful mother, a dili- 
gent housekeeper, and as good a cook as ever entered the kitchen. 
In one word, Mary Fairfax Somerville was a complete, finished 
woman ; beautiful in person, gifted and: cultivated in mind, graceful 
and modest in manners, delightful in conversation, amiable in dispo- 
sition, thoroughly good, and thoroughly religious in the best meaning 
of the word. O how much we wish all the young women of our land, 
and of every land, would read these “ Recollections”, and see how 
grand, how beautiful and blessed it is to be a true woman. 

Of Mrs. Somerville’s religious faith and feeling her daughter makes 
the following record: 

“My mother was profoundly and sincerely religious. Hers was not a religion of 


mere forms and doctrines, but a solemn, — faith, which influenced every 
thought and regulated every action of her life. At a very early age she dared to 
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think for herself, fearlessly shaking off those doctrines of her early creed (Presbyte- 
rian) which seemed to her incompatible with the unutterable goodness and greatness* 
of God; and through life she adhered to her simple faith, holding quietly and resolutely 
to the ultimate truths of religion, regardless alike of the censure of bigots, and the 
smiles of sceptics.’’ [Her faith even took in the future of animals, wherein she agreed 
with Agassiz, who said, “I cannot doubt their immortality any more than I doubt my 
own.]: “I cannot believe that any creature was created for uncompensated misery; it 
would be contrary to the attributes of God’s mercy and justice. I am sincerely 
happy to find that I am not the only believer in the immortality of the lower animals.” 
At the close of her “ Recollections’ she wrote: “ The Blue-peter has been long flying 
at my foremast, and now that I am in my ninety-second year T must soon expect the 
signal for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, but it does not disturb my tranquility. 
Deeply sensible of my utter unworthiness, and profoundly grateful for the innumerable 
blessings I have received, I trust in the infinite mercy of my Almighty Creator.”’ 


One of the best arguments for the larger education of woman, one 
of the arguments which shows at least the possibilities of woman’s 
attainment and conquest in the highest walks of science and philoso- 
phy, is to be found in these “ Recollections ” of Mrs. Somerville. In 
this behalf she labored diligently to the end of her life, petitioning 
London University to grant degrees to women, and Parliament to 
grant them the right of suffrage; and, withal, charging the United 
States with “insulting the sex by granting suffrage to the newly 
emancipated slaves, and refusing it to the most highly-educated 
women of the Republic.” 


8. Common Sense in Religion: A Series of Essays. By James Freeman Clarke. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


Common Sense in Religion! That is what the world has been 
wanting for some centuries. In no other department of human knowl- 
edge and thought have men shown so little reason and sense as in 
Religion. In philosophy, science, ethics, politics, in every thing else, 
two added to two make four; but in the creed, in all that belongs to 


faith, you never can tell how many they will make. That depends 
entirely upon the exigencies of doctrine, upon the orthodoxy of the 
problem to be proved. Arithmetically speaking, three times one are 
three. but dogmatically three times one are one. Philosophically the 


Infinite transcends all bounds, but ecclesiastically it can be shut 


up in a wafer, and swallowed. According to law and common sense 
justice is satisfied only when the guilty are punished and the innocent 
go free; according to dogma and the Church justice is satisfied when 
the innocent are punished and the guilty escape. 

For these reasons we trust this volume of Dr. Clarke will go 


through the land, and find its way into thousands of Orthodox house- 


holds. It will thus do a much-needed work in emancipating reason 
from the thraldom of the creed, and establishing the reign of Common 
Sense in Religion. 

We cordially commend the volume to the clergy of our own Church 


also— not that they will find in it anything especially new in 
matters of doctrine, or in regard to the office of reason and common 


sense in their relation to faith; but they will find in the transparent 
style of Dr. Clarke, his felicitous method of illustrating his positions, 
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and his admirably clear and compact way of stating his views, without 
any attempt at mere rhetoric, a model which may be followed with 
great advantage. 


4. Lange’s Commentary. Vol. xvi. of the Old Testament, containing the Minor 
Prophets, Exegetically, Theologically and Homiletically Expounded. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. $5.00. 


We have so often called attention to the more important features of 
this great-work, that the reader will expect only the announcement of 
a new volume on its issue. As we have said before, having great 
merits, thoroughly furnished with all critical apparatus, it is also 
sometimes over-furnished, like the parlor of one anxious to display the 
extent and variety of his household wealth and ornaments. The 
variety of differing criticisms, expositions and judgments reported, 
all from learned men, is sometimes confusing to the average reader, 
yet he gets in this way the best materials for making up a judgment of 
his own. 


5. Problems of Life and Mind. By Geo. H. Lewes. First Series. Foundations of 4 
Creed. Vol. I.: James R. Osgood & Co. $8.00. 

Within the past. few years, the press has abounded in the issue of 
‘ publications having for their object the explanation of Life and Mind 
on a physical basis. The speculations of Metaphysics, and even of 


Theology, have been distasteful to men of science whose minds are » 
directed to other methods in the search for truth. A conflict sharp 
and spirited has, therefore, grown up between Religion and Science, 
displaying an animus but little creditable to either party. With a 
view of reconciling these discordant elements, and of establishing on 


an acceptable basis the Foundations of a Creed, this volume on the 
“ Problems of Life and Mind” was issued. It is an attempt to apply 


the methods of science to the problems of Metaphysics. 

It was found necessary, first, to eliminate from metaphysics, every 
thing speculative, and bring its processes within the scope of philo- 
sophical induction. An analysis of its subjects and methods presents 


them under two aspects — matters of experience and matters of spec- 
ulation. The first are named empirical and the second metempirical. 
The metempirical are rejected, because, lying beyond the scope of 
induction, they are excluded from the methods of science. The em- 
pirical is but another name for the scientific method. Hence in the 


treatment of metaphysical problems, it is found necessary to disengage 


the metaphysical elements and proceed to treat the empirical ele- 
ments with the view of deducing from them the unknown elements, if 
that be practicable, or, if impracticable, of registering the unknown 
elements as transcendental. 


With such restrictions and limitations the author proceeds to eluci- 


date the problems of Life and Mind. He rejects the “spiritual hy- 
pothesis ” and adopts the “biological” (“ materialist or not”) which 
derives all vital and mental phenomena from the animal functions. 
On this hypothesis, life, in each individual, can have no origin outside 
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of its own group of atoms — no derivation from an immaterial essence 
homogeneous with itself. It is simply a result of a peculiar molecular 
arrangement of nascent atoms. Its basis is Bioplasm, yet Bioplasm 
itself is organic, deriving its materials, through vital force, from the 
cosmos, or outward world. Nor is it shown by what mysterious pro- 
cess of chemical or vital affinities it is formed —unless perhaps 
evolved from metempirics ! 

In explaining the Psychological processes a similar course is pursued. 
“The analogy of Life and mind is the closest of all analogies,” if, 
indeed, the two are not essentially the same. As vital organisms are 
evolved from Bioplasm, so, it is inferred analogically, are “ psychical 
organisms ” evolved trom an element named Psychoplasm. This is a 
word fabricated specially to express the suppositious element which 
constitutes the basis of mind. Considering the nervous tissue merely, 
there will be observed certain nerval tremors; these are called 
“nerval units”, the “raw material of consciousness”. Gathered 
‘into groups, they: form nerval tissue; tissue is consolidated into 
organs and apparatus, and out of these mind is elaborated. As “ the 
movements of Bioplasm constitute Life”, so “the movements of 
Psychoplasm constitute sensibility ”, and sensibility, transformed under 
excitation, passes into thought, perception, reason, judgment, hope, 
fear, joy. A beautiful theory is thus erected, based on moonshine — 
on a mere abstraction! Nerval tremors are the name of movements, 
having no existence whatever, except in connexion with the thing or 
being that moves. 

Such are some of the conclusions to which the author of this book 
has arrived. It is scarcely possible to conceive of a more visionary 
hypothesis, drawn from the most chimerical fancies of metempirical 
metaphysics! It recognizes no living essence. which thinks ; in its 
stead, little nerval activities, as destitute of intellect or feeling as a 
sunbeam, dance and whirl in tremulous groups, and work themselves 
into thought, reason and judgment! 

The book, however, is rich in suggestions and abundant in treasures 
of thought. It willbe read with interest, perhaps with profit; it is 
certainly worth reading, as a new and remarkable contribution to the 
literature of Metaphysics. It may do good in harmonizing Religion 
and Science. But these ultimately, will doubtless, without such 
assistance, work together in harmony, each in its appropriate sphere— 
the one to explore the domains of nature, and the other to hift the 
soul to God and its better home! 


It is only fair in closing to allow Mr. Lewes to state in his own 
way what the creed, whose foundations he is laying, will teach when 
complete : 


“Tnstead of proclaiming the nothingness of this life, the worthlessness of human love 
and the imbecility of the human mind, it will proclaim the supreme importance of 
this life, the supreme value of human love and the grandeur of human intellect. Those 
who entertain this hope and this view of a religion founded on science, expressing at 
each stage what is known of the world and of man, believe — and I share the belief — 
that the present antagonism will rapidly merge in an energetic co-operation. The in- 


‘ 
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ternecine warfare which has so long disturbed religion and obstructed science will 
ive place to a doctritie which will respect the claims of both and satisfy the “ of 
oth.” . O. W. 


6. The Speaker’s Commentary. The Holy Bible with an Explanatory and Critical 
Commentary and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. Vol.1V. Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $5.00. 

This volume embraces some of the most important and instructive 
portions of the Old Testament, and the work of exposition is done as 
faithfully and successfully as the necessity for brevity and condensa- 
tion would allow. As a popular commentary we think it much 
more satisfactory than its immediate predecessor. And even the dili- 
gent Biblical student will find much matter of instruction and infor- 
mation in the Introductions to Job and Psalms; the Excursus on 
Pss. xci—c., exhibiting their identity of thought and phrase with 
Isaiah’s prophecies, and the strong probability that they are produc- 
tions of Isaiah; section iii. of the Introduction to Proverbs, on the 
Septuagint Version of the book; and the attempt to prove that the 
Song of Solomon is a real historical event — the marriage of Solomon 
with a Shepherd-maiden of North Palestine, whose beauty and no- 
bility of soul had captivated the susceptible monarch. 

Of course, written from the level of the popular theology there are 
many things in the work from which we dissent; but such passages 
as these show the honest purpose of the writers : 


‘* Olam here translated * ever’ does not absolutely signify ‘eternity’. That would 
doubtless be its meaning if it were applied to God as in Deut. xxxii. 40; but it is often 
used to denote a certainly short period, as in Exod. xxi. 6. Note on Eccl.i. 4. ‘‘ The 
word is derived from a root originally signifying he concealed. Its general meaning is 
a long period of time, the beginning or the end of which is uncertain, or at least unfle- 
fined.” 

“It is clear that no distinct revelation of a future state of retribution had as yet been 
vouchsafed to the Israelites . . . to the generality of the people, the grave, or the 
unknown Sheol of which the grave was the entrance, bounded the region of hope and 
fear.’”’ — Int. to Psalms, § 17. » 


Canon Cook, on Job, tells us what we are glad to know, that 
“Satan is altogether subject to God, acts only permissively, and by 
his acts brings the cause of truth into stronger relief”; wherein he 
agrees withthe biographer of Satan in Smith’s Dictionary, who says 
that “Satanic influence is permitted in order to be overruled to good. 
- . . The mystery of the existence of evil is left unexplained ; but 
its present subordination and future extinction are familiar truths ”. 
And in this view theologian and poet are at one, for Cranch, in his 
“ Satan ”, recently published by Roberts Brothers, puts these words in 
the mouth of the Fiend: | 


**So hate not me. Forl 
Am but the picture mortal eyes behold, 
Shadowing the dread results of broken laws, 
Designed by Eternal Wisdom for the good 
Of man, though typed as Darkness, Pain and Fire.” 
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“Tam that stern necessity of fate, 
Creation’s temperament, — the mass and mold 
Of circumstance, through which eternal law 
Works, in its own mysterious way, its will. 


Naught evil, though it‘were the Prince of evil, 
Hath being in itself. For God alone 

Existeth in Himself, and good, which lives 
As sunshine lives, born of the Parent Sun.” 


ao agra Scientific Series. The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart 
L.L. D., F. R. S., &c. With an Appendix, treating of the Vital and Mental Applica- 


tions of tas Doctrine. D. Appleton& Co. $1.50. 
The New Chemistry. Ee P. Cooke, Jr., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy 


in Harvard University. leton & Go. $2.00. 

Animal Locomotion, pe Walking, Swimming, Flying; with a Dissertation on 
Aeronautics. By J. Bell Pettegrew, M. D., F. R. S., [and a list of other learned titles 
filling half the page, and even at that followed eS etc., etc., etc.] D. Appleton & 


Co. $2.00. 

As the Preface to Dr. Stewart’s treatise truly says, the great promi- 
nance which the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, or the Cor- 
relation of Forces, has lately assumed in the world of thought, has 
made a plain and popular explanation of the subject very desirable. 
And this end seems to be attained in the first work named above; 
which, simple in language, familiar in illustration, and clear in its 
statements is eminently fitted to meet the wants of the great mass of 
readers who, though not trained for such discussions, still wish to 
know something of what is doing in this special realm of thought and 
inquiry. 

Prof. Stewart confines his investigations to the Physical aspects of 


- the subject, and the Publishers have therefore very properly given us 


in addition Prof. LeConte’s Essay, in which he seeks to lift the dis- 
cussion one story higher by showing how Chemical and Physical 
forces pass into Vital force, or Life ; and also that of Prof. Bain, who 
takes us to the upper story, and attempts to let us into the great 
secret of vital force passing into mental foree—in other words to 
show how matter is transmuted into spirit, as we should phrase it ; or 
as he would state it,to show that matter and mind are one substance, 
having two sides, two sets of properties, a sort of Janus-faced unity. 
Prof. Bain tells us not to be hasty in our judgment of the results 
of his inquiry; for “force and matter, or spirit and matter, or God 
and Nature, these are the opposite poles of philosophy, and of thought. 
There is no clear thinking without them. Not only*eligion and 
virtue, but science and philosophy, cannot even exist without them. 
The ‘belief in spirit, like the belief in matter, rests on its own basis of 
phenomena.” But his friend, Le Conte, who takes up the subject 
where he leaves it, says frankly, “ We do not deal with pure mind— 
mind in the abstract; we have no experience of an entity of this 
description.” . . . “The brain is made active by the nerve cur- 
rent, or force, which is immediately derived from changes iu the blood; 
and there can be no volition, no intellect without a proper supply of 
blood”; and “there is an unbroken physical circle of sensation, emo- 
tion and thought, with no rupture of nervous continuity.” And, in 
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his “Mind and Body ”, Prof.. Bain himself says “the arguments for 
two substances (Mind and Matter) have entirely lost their validity, 
and are no longer compatible with ascertained science and clear 
thinking.” 

Chemistry in these days has largely to do with religion, and we 
should judge that some scientific enthusiasts expect soon to detect the 
secret of life, and to commence the manufacture of at least the lower 
grades of animals, by and by rising up to monkeys and men. As to 
mind, the supply of that will be easy, as certain experimentalists have 
already nearly detected the exact point and moment at which the 
chemical change of matter to mind takes place. However, we are not 

‘to count Prof. Cooke among them. His volume is based on the 
newly discovered law of Avogadro, that “equal volumes of all sub- 
stances in the state of gas, and under like conditions, contain the 
same number of molecules.” This discovery is said to have consti- 
tuted a New Chemistry, which our author seeks to illustrate and 
establish in this volume. Competent judges speak in highest praise 
of his labors; and the careful perusal of a few pages only will con- 
vince the reader that he is following a master; one who is perfectly 
familiar with all the marvels of experiment in this beautiful science, 
and with all the results of its surprising revelations. Prof. Cooke is 
a safe leader in his own department, but when he attempts theology 
we do not feel quite so secure under his guidance ; especially when 
he asserts that Nature in its phenomenal aspects proves the malevo- 
Jence of Deity as positively as it proves his benevolence, which, if we 
remember, is one of the statements of his “ Chemistry and Religion.” 


’ §. Record of Mr. Alcott’s-School. Exemplifying the Principles and Methods of 
Moral Culture. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Third Edition Revised. Roberts Brothers. 
$1.50. ' 


Old and New: the first because it was originally published nearly 
forty years ago, and the last because it is as fresh and as niuch needed 
now as then. It furnishes the true philosophy and method of home 
teaching, and as to that of all right teaching. The book should be 
constantly within reach of all parents who wish to acquire the art of 
pleasing, conversational instruction ; and if there is a teacher who is 
so wise, so thoroughly furnished for his profession, that he can gather 
no useful suggestions from this Record, we can only say, Happy the 
school which has him at its head. 

We advise our Sunday School superintendents and teachers to 
obtain this book, and study it. It will teach them how to teach. 
It is well that. the scholar should study Bible texts, facts, things, 
characters ; but they are of little profit unless they are put to use, 
applied to life and action. If the teacher really wishes to help his 
scholars to think, if he counts it a part of his work to unfold and edu- 
cate the moral and spiritual faculties of those under his care, he can 
find nothing more stimulating and suggestive than this exhibit of Mr. 
Alcott’s method of doing it. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


What to Do and How to Do it in case of Accident: A Book for Everybody. Price 
10 cents. [It ought to be in every house, factory, and workshop in the land. It gives 
full directions as to what to do in the case of such accidents as are likely to occur in 
ordinary life—cuts, bruises, burns, gunshot wounds, broken bones, etc. It may be 
the means of saving many a valuable life.] 


Schem’s Statistics of the World. 50 cts. [A series of charts embracing the popula- 
tion, commerce, armies and navies, products, coins, governments, religions, and 
various other valuable statistics, of all nations —comprehensive, compact, clearly 
arranged, and very useful to all business, professional and literary men.]} 


Tribune Extras. [Another issue of these instructive pamphlets, containiug Proctor’s 
Lectures on Astronomy and Agassiz’s Lectures at Penikese, and Whittier’s Prayer of 
Agassiz — all for 20 cts.! Who then can plead poverty as an apology for ignorance ?] 


The Technologist, or Industrial Monthly, a Practical Journal for Manufacturers, 
Mechanics, Builders, Inventors, Engineers and Architects. Industrial Publication Co. 
New York. $1.50. Single numbers 15 cts. [Conducted with ability, and illustrated 
with finely executed drawings, models, &c. One very useful feature is the ‘* Contents ”’ 
of all American and English. industrial magazines; such as the Scientific American, 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, London Builder, &c.—thus furnishing information 
of every invention and improvement the world over, and suggestions for further study 
and discovery.] 


Favorite Hymns in their Original Form. Selected and verified by William Leonard 
Gage. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.25. 


he 

The Poet’s Gift of Consolation to Sorrowing Mothers. A S. Barnes & Co. $1.60. 
[A very fitting and acceptable selection which will carry comfort and hope to many a 
bereaved parent. Any one not famous, as Mrs. Browning is, would be severely criti- 
cised for such rhymes (?) as “ give her — receive her’’, ‘‘ lay her—prayer’’, ‘‘ blos- 
som— bosom’’, ‘*survived—lived’’, ‘*her— wear’, “ assuming — humming”’, ‘left 
off — enough’’, “fuller— color’, “ promise — from us’’, “ rows — house’’ “ Father — 
gather’’, and several more in one short poem !] 


On Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical and Moral. A Vade Mecum for Young Men 
and Students. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burg. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.00. [We should be glad, if space allowed, to 
speak of this little volume as it deserves. As it is we can only say, Read it, young 
man, whether student or otherwise; and what is better, obey its excellent teaching. ] 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. iii. Joshua to II Samuel. By D. Steele, 
D. D., and Rev. M.S. Terry. D.D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. Uniform with Whedon’s 
N. T. Commentary. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


On Missions. A Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, Dec. 3, 1873. By F. 
Max Miiller. With an Introductory Sermon by Arthur P. Stanley, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. [A book somewhat remarkable for its ori- 
gin and contents, of which we shall have something to say hereafter. | 


Sex and Education. A Reply to Dr. E. H. Clarke’s “Sex in Education.’’ Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Roberts Brothers. 

A Summer Vacation. Four Sermons by Edward E. Hale. Published at the request 
of some who heardthem. Roberts Brothers. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


What does the Bible Represent in the American Common 
School ? 


Wuat does the Bible represent in the American common 
school ? 


It represents the American idea of unsectarian, practical, 
Christian religion as the soul and the formative principle of 
American civilization and American nationality. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, our American order 
of republican society and government is as surely the out- 
growth of the Christian religion, as found in the New Testa- 
ment, as the forests of the Alleghanies are the offspring of 
the mountain region from which they spring. The religious 
faith is the most powerful of all influences upon men and 
States. Every man is, individually; what he is made by his 
real religion. Every order of society grows out of the defin- 
ite conviction of its people concerning God and the nature, 
duty and destiny of man. The form of government, public 
institutions, laws and habits of every State are only such as 
the genuine religious belief of its citizens or subjects permits 
them to be. Every people that has enjoyed a national exist- 
ence has believed, with St. Paul, that “ there is no power but of 
God ; the powers that be are ordained of God.” 

Nobody disputes that this is true respecting every nation 
previous to this republic, or every nation that now exists out- 
side the United States. But it is sometimes asserted that in 
this respect our government and order of society essentially 
differ from all others; that our government has no recogni- 
tion of, or concern for, religion in any form; is perfectly 
“secular”, indifferent, neutral in all its relations thereto. 
But none of the thirteen colonies of which the Republic was 
formed ever put forth such a theory of human society and 
government. The framers of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence called the natural rights of life, liberty and pursuit of 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IX 17 
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happiness an endowment of man by God, and appealed to God 
as the sovereign umpire in their conflict for liberty. Every 
State constitution, save two or three, contains such an ac- 
knowledgement of dependence upon God and responsibility to 
his law. The constitution of the United States does not con- 
tain the name of God, and only the ordinary clauses for the 
protection of all forms of religion and the spiritual rights of its 
citizens ; yet Judge Story declares, in his commentaries, that 
“ the attempt, at the time of its formation, to make it a mat- 
ter of State policy to hold all religions in utter indifierence, 
would have created universal disapprobation, if not universal 
indignation.”” The whole practice of the United States and 
State governments has implied that God is the source of all 
national authority, and the people are sovereign as the repre- 
sentative of his holy law of justice on earth. The great 
statesman of New York, William H. Seward, well expressed 
this American idea when. he wrote, “I am not more confident 
of any truth than I am of this: that no republican govern- 
ment can stand, that has not for its chief support the morality 
and virtue of the people. Iam equally confident that mor- 
ality and virtue can only be maintained by teaching the 
Christian religion. Hence it is that as a magistrate I deem it 
asolemn duty on all proper occasions to bear testimony to 
the sanctions of that religion.” The government of the 
United States has always done practically what all the States 
have done ;—confessed itself a nation under the government 
of Almighty God, worshipped him and sought to conform its 
legislation to his will, as revealed in the Christian religion. 
Indeed so powerful is this idea, so much a part of our whole 
American order of society that it fashions our civilization by 
an almost unconscious operation. 

There .is one important respect in which the American 
order of republican government and society differs from all 
others. ‘Instead of adopting one Church or sect by public 
authority and taxing the people to support an ecclesiastical 
establishment as-a national teacher of religion and morals, it 
separates the Chureb entirely from the State. It protects 
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every citizen in his right to believe, promulgate and organize 
any form of religion his reason and conscience may approve ; 
and provides that no theoretical belief, or creed, or, Church 
relationship shall disqualify from any political right. But as 
Judge Story declares, it does this not as indifferent to public 
religion and morality, but for the development of that practical 
Christian religion and morality which is the life blood of society 
and government. It holds that if all men are permitted to be- 
lieve, discuss, organize religion freely ,the result on public virtue 
will be better than where the State intermeddles with ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

But the point where American society and the republican 
State does touch religion is the practical point. Its very idea 
and organization is an outgrowth of the Christian idea of the 
divine childhood of man and his right, under God, to the free 
exercise of his manhood. Its legislation is confessedly an 
attempt to realize the morality of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Its whole notion of man, his duties, and relations to his 
fellows ; its ideal of manly and womanly character ; its entire 
social and public atmosphere is created by the Christian 
religion as it has come down to and been born and bred in us. 
Such a government as the United States, such a Common- 
wealth as New York, Ohio, Massachusetts would be impossible 
to any but’a people moulded by an advanced form of the 
practical Christian religion. Our national idea of the family, 
our system of impartial justice, our magnificent public chari- 
ties, our vast endowments for popular education are the off- 
spring of the Christian religion. The American Union and 
American Society are the most notable results of an advanc- 
ing Christian ideal of civilization and nationality. There is 
no other form of religion, or religious or irreligious philoso- 
phy under heaven whereby men can be logically framed into 
such a nation as this republic, except the religion of Christ. 
And it has come to this because practical Christianity is 
better understood in America than any where on earth. And 
this better understanding is due more to the universal reading 
of the Bible than to any other cause. 
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So if any citizen of the United States tries to reduce to prac- 
tice any system of religion or philosophy that teaches a differ- 


ent style of morals than the Christian, he runs against the 
constable ; for our laws and institutions are such as only a 
Christian people enact. True, the sovereign people, like the 


individual, too often falls below its ideal and enacts laws in- 
different or opposed to Christian morality. Then the agitator 


for repeal drives to the point of their injustice and wickedness, 
appealing to the latent public conscience, which responds at 


last to the Christian idea of justice and right. Thus negro 
slavery swas overthrown, and thus do frequent abuses that 


creep into our laws and social state yield to a public con- 
science moulded by that practical Christian religion ; or, as 


Dean Mtanley so happily calls it, that “common Christianity,” 


concerning which there is little dispute among Christian pee 


ple in any land. 
It is on this ground that our government, National and 


State, claims the right to teach and bear testimony to practi- 


cal Christian religion and morality everywhere. It holds 
every citizen and every public officer to his public duties by 
the majesty of the oath. It compels every citizen, whatever 


be his faith, to obey laws founded on Christian morality. In 


its national schools and institutions; in the army, and the 
navy, and the prison it holds up before every citizen, from the 
President to the poorest culprit in the watch-house, the majes- 


tic sanction of that practical, common, Christian religion and 


morality which is the very heart’s blood of our Republican 
life. 
And, that the citizen may be auly instructed in this practi- 


cal Christian morality, without which even the national goy- 
ernment degenerates to a political “ring,” every State hitherto 


has claimed the right to instruct all children who attend its 
public schools, both by precept and example, in that style of 


character and morals essential to the existence of a Republic 
like our own. It knows that multitudes of parents are im- 


moral; that the clergy and the Churches are too often demor- 
alized by sectarian and ecclesiastical rivalries. So, without 
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interfering with the natural and just province of family and 
Church, indeed protecting them in their rights as no other 


government does, it still asserts the right and duty of govern- 
ment to educate the children of the people into that Christian 
morality, without which our whole order of American society 


goes down into the abyss. And, for this reason, the State, so 
far in our history, has placed the Bible, or permitted it to be 


placed, in all its public institutions; holds religious worship 
of an unsectarian type wherever its authority extends ; pro- 
tects all Churches by laws for the religious observance of 


Sunday and appoints days of public Fast and Thanksgiving. 
All these observances centre on the Bible ; because, in the 
opinion of the body of the American people, this is the one 
book which represents the universal fact of practical religion in 


human affairs. It permits the use of the Bible in common 
schools as the symbolic text-book representing the whole side of 


religious and moral instruction and discipline therein. It vir- 
tually says: — All the religious worship and moral instruction 
and discipline of children in the common ‘school shall be 
founded on this great text-book of Christendom. 

_In every State and in almost every city and town in this 
Republic the Bible, in some way, is used in common schools, 


if such schools exist. A State like New York or Massachu- 
sets owes more of its culture, its intellectual, moral, social, 
political superiority, not to say its public religious character, 
to the familiarity of the majority of its people with the Bible 


than to any other cause. So the greatest Commonwealth of 


the Union permit the Bible to be used in public schools as the 
representative, partly of good culture, somewhat of our noble 


English language and literature, but chiefly of the American 
idea that unsectarian practical Christian religion and morality 


is the corner-stone of the true American education in the citi- 
zen and the State, itself. 
The precise manner of its use is a question of policy, and 


doubtless it should be used in a way to steer clear as may be 


of sectarian prejudice, and not be made an occasion for the 
oppression of any child. But all the States, and this Union 
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declare, now as ever, that so far from being an offence to lib- 


erty, the unsectarian, practical Christian religion is the soul 


of all freedom possible to men and States. And for the very 
purpose of defending the rights of the people against an infal- 
lible Church, on the one hand, and Atheistic communism on 


the other, it inculcates, by precept and example and legisla- 


tion and its whole life the universal religion of love to God 
and man proclaimed by Christ, and holds up the Bibe as the 
sign of that religion ; just as the nation spreads aloft the flag 
as the symbol of our indepencence. 

The State of Massachusetts is perhaps the most complete 
type of the American order of civilization and nationality. 
Certainly, since the overthrow of the slave aristocracy in the 
civil war, all American States gravitate to her ideal of a State. 
‘ Let us see how this Commonwealth sets forth its own rela- 
tions to religion, and how it applies them in its system of 
public instruction. 

In the Preamble to the Constitution of this Commonwealth 
we find these memorable words: “ We, therefore, the people 
of Massachusetts, acknowledging, with grateful hearts, the good- 
ness of the great legislator of the universe, in affording us, in the 
course of his providence, an opportunity, deliberately and 
peaceably, without fraud, violence or surprise,.of entering 
into an original, explicit and solemn compact with each other ; 
and of forming a new. Constitution of civil government for 
ourselves and posterity ; devoutly imploring his direction in 80 
interesting 2 design, do agree upon, ordain and establish, the 
following Declaration of Rights, and frame of Government, as 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
So far from ignoring religion, the people of Massachusetts, in 
this solemn Preamble to their Constitution, bend in humble 
worship before “the Great Legislator of the Universe” and 
‘“‘ devoutly implore his direction in their interesting design.” 

In the second article of the Declaration of Rights, the right 
of every subject to “ worship God in the manner and season 
most agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience,” and to 
hold “ his religious profession or sentiments, provided he doth ° 
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not disturb the public peace or obstruct others in their reli- 
gious worship,” is secured on the two-fold ground that: —“ it 


is the right, as well as the duty, of all men in society, publicly, 
and at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being, the 


Great Creator and Preserver of the Universe.” Here, reli- 
gious liberty, within the bounds of public peace and mutual 


respect, is established, not on the basis of indifference to, but 
solemn assertion of the *“ duty of all men to worship” Al- 
mighty God. 

In article eleventh of the Amendments, the Church is sep- 
arated from the State in so far as that: —‘* No subordination 
of any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be 
established by law.” But “all religious sects and denomina- 
tions, demeaning themselves peaceably, and as good citizens 
of the Commonwealth, shall be equally under the protection 
of the law.”’ This two-fold provision, on the one hand, for 
the protection of all sects and, on the other, for the protection 
of religious liberty, is based on this important fundamental 
declaration : —“‘ As the public worship of God, and instructions 
in piety, religion and morality, promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of a people, and the security of a republican government.” 
Here, a third time, the solemn declaration comes in that the 
worship of God, piety and morality ; i.e. what is everywhere 
in Christendom regarded unsectarian, practical, Christian 
religion, is essential to the prosperity of a republican State. 
It is not, as'somé writers on this topic seem to fancy, that the 
State of Massachusetts is trying to do something for Almighty 
God or the Christian religion by her powerful support. The 
State of Massachusetts, on the contrary, has perfect confidence 
in the ability of God and the Christian religion to take care of 
themselves ; but it goes to. God and the Christian religion as 
a child, imploring divine protection and pledging itself to 
piety and morality as its only hope of existence as a free and 
prosperous Commonwealth. It is not what the State and the 
State school can do for religion, but what religion must do 
for the State and school to keep them on their feet, at all, as 
living organizations in this world, that we are discussing in 
this paper. 


4 
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Once more, in chap. 5, sec. 1, of the Constitution, relating 
to public education, occur these memorable words: “ The en- 
couragement of arts and sciences, and all good literature, tends to 
the honor of God, the advantage of the Christian religion, and 
the great benefit of this, and the other United States of America.” 
Under this general principle the State extends her aid to col- 
leges, establishes common schools and. various educational 
and philanthropic institutions; providing, however, with re- 
spect to common schools that: ‘ Such moneys shall never be 
appropriated to any religious sect for the maintainance, exclu- 
sively, of its own schools.” Here it is clearly implied that in 
educational matters the State recognizes an unsectarian, prac- 
tical form of the Christian religion as an essential part of the 
training of the citizen, as distinguished from the creeds and 
ecclesiastical polity and ceremonies that are the distinctive 
badges of the different sects. 

Acting upon this fundamental idea, the legislature of the 
State has placed in its body of school laws the following stat- 
ute : —‘“ The school committee shall require the daily read- 
ing of some portion of the Bible, without written note or oral 
comment, in the public schools, but they shall require no 
scholar to read from any particular version, whose parent or 
guardian .shall declare that he has conscientious scruples 
against allowing him to read therefrom. Nor shall they ever 
direct any school books calculated to favor the tenets of any 
particular sect of Christians, to be purchased or used in any 
of the public schools.” 

The State of Massachusetts has not made the discovery that 
the Holy Bible is a sectarian book, in the sense that word sec- 
tarian bears in Christian countries. It makes all needful provi- 
sions to protect its school children against sectarian proselyt- 
ism; but requires the reading of the Bible in some version ; 
regarding the Bible the text-book, the symbolic book, the foun- 
tain head of that unsectarian, practical, Christian religion 
essential to the very existence of a republican State. 

Taking advantage of the somewhat general nature of the 
statute, the city of Boston, in the Tth sec. of her school regu. 
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lations, has a most admirable and comprehensive summary 
of instruction in “ good morals” ; ordering that ‘instruction 
therein shall be daily given in each of the schools, and the 
principles of truth and virtue faithfully inculeated upon all 
suitable occasions.” The directions for school discipline are 
conceived in the same spirit. And that there may be a basis 
for this elaborate system of moral instruction and discipline, 
it is declared, sec. 6th, that “ The morning exercises of all the 
schools shall commence with the reading by the teacher of a 
portion of the Scriptures, to be followed by the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated by the teacher alone.” The “ solid men of Boston ” 
believe in having a foundation under their feet. They do not 
undertake a thing so chimerical as to attempt to instruct the 
36,000 school children of that city in morality and virtue with 
no basis of religious faith and no text-book of virtue and 
morals. The Bible is installed in the place of honor in every 
schoolroom as such a universal text-book and manual of the 
unsectarian morality and religion which is essential to the ex- 
istence and welfare of a. republican State. 

There are two parties now rising in this country who 
propose a radical change of American society in respect to 
the present relation of religion and the State: —the Catholic 
priesthood and the secular philosophers. The crusade against 
the Bible in the schools: proceeds from and is sustained chiefly 
by them. ‘For the small number of the Christian clergy and 
laity outside these parties who advocate this measure, do so 
chiefly ‘as a peace offering on the ground of respect to the con- 
science of those two classes. An enfinent clergyman of New 
York compares the giving up of the Bible in the school by 
the American Protestant people to the proposed sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham; yet he believes it should be done in obe- 
dience to what he regards the American idea of a secular 
State. He and all other intelligent Christian advocates of 
this sacrifice plainly see that it involves the loss of every thing 
that can be called religion in the government of the nation 
and States. Yet they are fond of reiterating the proposition 
that as long as we persist in the use of the Bible in the schools 
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we are logically bound to grant the demands of the Catholic 
priesthood for a division of the public funds for the support of 
their sectarian education. This, they see, involves the destruc- 
tion of the common school system: therefore, they advocate 
the exclusion of the Bible and ‘all religious instruction and 
training from the common school as the sole method of its 
preservation. 

1. Let us first examine the Catholic conscience that is such 
as triking figure in this controversy. 

The Catholic conscience in this connection is practically the 
conscience of the bishops of the Roman Catholic Caurch in 
the United States. These bishops conscientiously claim im- 
plicit authority over the whole Catholic priesthood, religious 
orders and laity on matters religious ; and their infallible spir- 
itual sovereign, the Pope, decides what matters are religious 
and what are secular. What he has decided to be within his 
spiritual province can be learned from his own declarations in 
the syllabus and exegetical letter of 1864, confirmed by sub- 
sequent documents and claims. In these astounding docu- 
ments the whole fleld of human life, the family, the State, the 
school, are asserted to be under his spiritual control; and no 
Catholic bishop in the United States according to his solemn 
oath, can support American Institutions further than they 
agree with the infallible dicta of his sovereign at Rome. The 
great stress, in all: these Papal manifestoes, has been laid on 
education. It has been declared by the Pope, by the majority 
of the bishops and archbishops, by the whole Catholic press 
and the bulk of the priesthood in the United States, that this 
Church approves no education of Catholic children that is 
separated from its own controlling power. 

The “ Catholic conscience” therefore demands the entire 
destruction of our American system of common schools; of 
every system of education that takes its own children out of 
the hands of its own priesthood. It demands a division of 
the State funds on the basis of sectarian distinction. In New 
England the priesthood has hitherto seen the wisdom of con- 
formity to an overwhelming public opinion, but now in the 
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heart of Maesachusetts, it has undertaken the separation of 
its children from the common schools. In the West and 
South it has already built up a vast system of parochial 
schvols, and draws into them a good part of the Catholic chil- 
dren. In the city of New York it has formed the most cor- 
rupt ecclesiastical conspiracy on record in America to bribe 
the city and State government and has filched several millions 
of dollars ‘of* public money from the long suffering people of 
that State and metropolis, for the support of Catholic Churches 
and schools. There is no other “ Catholic conscience ” than 
this of the priesthood in this matter. A set of Catholic politi- 
cians, at. times, shrewdly suggest that if the Protestants will 
sacrifice the Bible they will bring in the Catholic children to 
the public schools. But they cannot “deliver the goods.” 
When the Catholic people break loose from their priesthood, 
they will not need a body guard of ward politicians to pilot them 
to our public school houses. They would come now were it 
not for their priest; and they will come in spite of them, by 
and by. And they do not believe our common schools are 
what they are sometimes called ; — “‘ Protestant sectarian in- 
stitutions” ; neither can we understand how anybody who is 
practically acquainted with their working in American society 
can so regard them. 

Now, do we understand that as American citizens, we are 
bound to abolish the American system of common schools to 
appease the conscience of Pope Pius and his corps of bishops 
and priests in the United States? That “ conscience ” goes 
further. It demands that this republic shall be a Catholic 
province ; this State subordinated to the Church of Rome. 
All this is openly declared, in principle, in the syllabus of the 
infallible Pope. In other words:— the “ Catholic conscience ”’ 
demands that the people of the United States shall vacate in 
favor of the Catholic priesthood. We suppose no Protestant 
claims that the American Republic, the State of Massachusetts, 
or the American school is bound to commit hari-kari to ap- 
pease this omniverous conscience. 

But, we are told, “ the Catholics are right in one respect, 
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that the Bible shall be taken out of the common school. 
Grant this, and we can logically resist their other demands.” 

In the first place ; the Catholic priesthood makes no special 
demand on this point. It makes one demand only: the divi- 
sion of the school fund. To it the use of the Bible is only 
one incident in a general heresy, and were it and all reli- 
gious and moral instruction suppressed its declaration that 
our public schools are atheistic and secular might be true. 
But if the bishops did make this a special demand, why should 
this be granted more than any other demand of the priestly 
conscience? Because the priest has a religious objection to 
reading the Bible without his own comment? So he has to the 
study of history, mental and moral philosophy, political econo- 
my, physical science. The priestly conscience denounces all 
culture as ‘infidel ” till blessed by itself; the soul of man is 
accursed till his body is baptized by the priest. The Catholic 
priesthood claims the exclusive interpretation of the Bible 
and wants to cast it out from the American schoolhouse for 
the same reason that it has never hesitated to persecute or, 
when it could not persecute, censure men for the free use of 
the book. And the reason is: that the Bible represents un- 
sectarian Christian religion. It brings all men to God without 
the intervention of the priests; is the great charter of spiritual 
freedom the world over. The. priest drives at the Bible in 
the school, knowing if he can cast odium on that great symbol 
of American, republican society he may confuse and divide our 
people and more easily accomplish his purpose to make this a 
Roman Catholic country, bound in spiritual allegiance to his 
holiness, the Pope of Rome. 

As an American citizen we have no respect for any man’s 
conscience who desires to change this republic to anything 
save the Christian republic it now is. If anybody is so ex- 
tremely liberal as to hold that we are bound to furnish arms 
to our implacable enemies, with which to accomplish their 
purpose, we differ from that idea of liberty. The American 
people have an ideal of national life, founded on unsectarian, 
practical Christian religion. For that they have been toiling 
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and fighting two hundred and fifty years and they will give up 
that national ideal only after a revolution that will shake this 
continent from sea to sea. The Bible in the school is the very 
thing that should not be given up to this “Catholic con- 
science”; for the Bible in the school is the representative of 
our whole American idea of society, and to reject that is to 
open the door to the renunciation of our nationality. Some 
of the advocates of this sacrifice quote the Golden Rule upon 
us; but even the most liberal interpretation of that would not 
command a State like Massachusetts to go into social and 
political liquidation at the “conscientious”? summons of a 
Prince who, politically, has not a foot of ground as a standing 
point from which to demand this preposterous sacrifice. 

2. There is another party, less numerous and more nebulous 
than the Catholic priesthood, but equally relentless and per- 
sistent in changing the type of American republican civiliza- 
tion. The secular party, pure and simple, is the soul of the 
whole mass of undefined and inconsistent “ secularism” that 
is rapidly gaining ground, and is, after all, a more formidable 
enemy to American society than any religious sect. The 
civilized nations have tested the danger of religious fanaticism, 
and history is on the-side of our republic in its struggle against 
sectarian religious intolerance. But secularism has the vague 
magnificence of a splendid theory, which can promise every- 
thing and evade every test of past experience. The secular 
party in America, in its fundamental social principles, is 
identical with the Commune, the Red Republic and the politi- 
cal International in Europe; and is an extreme reaction from 
European despotism in Church and State. Its leaders are 
chiefly among the materialistic scientists, Atheistic philoso- 
phers and political adventurers of the continent ; and a small, 
sympathizing class in Great Britain. Its most consistent 
leaders in America are foreign exiles, cast upon our shores by 
European revolutions, aided by a small circle of native specu- 
lators in politics and religion. — 

This party has carefully elaborated a theory of social order, 
which it proposes as a substitute for American civilization. 
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' According to this secular philosophy, the human race has been 
all wrong from the beginning in its notions of government. 


A nation, as a government, has no concern with God or 
religion. It is not God’s work in any sense, but essentially 


the work of man. It owes no allegiance to the Almighty and 
has no divine right to do anything, being essentially a secular 
police arrangement to keep the peace. Its legislation and 


policy are responsible only to the people who made it, and the 


people responsible only to itself. 
Of course, this theory logically empties civil, social and 
domestic life of all divine obligation. Life itself is a vast field 


of original experiment, with no eternal landmarks or obliga- 
tions. : Secularism encounters the fate that besets every theory 


which tampers with the Christian idea of God. If God can 
be dispossessed anywhere in his creation, or any interest of 
life safely isolated from perpetual reference to his law, he is 


virtually abolished. Thus, political secularism drives with the 


logic of fate to the abyss of Atheism. It cuts the soul loose 
from a personal God and sets every man adrift in a boundless, 


fatalistic universe, with no broader outlook than his own spec- 
ulations, no grander religion than the worship of himself. 


We do not charge the growing party of American secularism 
with a conscious adoption of this fatalistic philosophy. We 
are aware that even a respectable body of our Protestant clergy- 


men, and some of our Christian journals have adopted this 
secular philosophy, as far as it relates to government; de- 
claring that while God Almighty rightly claims allegiance over 
the private life of the citizen, even out to his exercise of civil 
rights as a person, yet the government created by the organic 
union of all citizens, the only place where all men can work, 


the only power in America that claims almost divine preroga- 
tives, the government that within our recollection has caused 


the violent death of five hundred thousand men, and the sac- 
rifice of three billions of property, and the destruction of 


society itself in half the Union, is only a secular “ machine,” 
in no way responsible to anything above this world. Such a 


lapse into such a theory would seem incredible did we not 
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witness perpetual instances of the same delusion in all depart- 
ments of associated life. 
There seems to be a chronic difficulty, even among Christian 


people, of conceiving the moral relations of men united in cor- 


porations.. Boards of railroad, bank, insurance directors, the 
trustees of universities and churches, are perpetually acting as 
if their corporation had no soul, no moral responsibility, and 


no God. Indeed, we hear from eminent quarters, now and 
then, the artless question; ‘ Why does'a government need a 


confession of religious obligation, or any formal relation to 
religion, more than a mercantile house orabank?’’ And this 


amid the roar and dust of an avalanche of great industrial cor- 
porations that are now sliding down to the abyss because they 


assumed to dispense with the great “ Silent Partner” in every 


human corporation, the Almighty God. As Anti-Slavery re- 
formers we fought the Atheistic idea that disowned the “ higher 


law” to the bitter end of a war that shook the world. But 
here comes up the same nimble fallacy, under the specious 


proposition that a republican government has no dependence 
on the Deity and is bound by no law, higher than the shifting 


edict of human opinion. We must wait for a new revelation 


from heaven to assure us, that God Almighty has abdicated 
sovereignty in this one spot of his universe ; that the American 
Government is the one barren, secular desert into which a 


people may retreat and proclaim itself exempt from that 
sovereign duty and privilege of the humblest soul, the per- 


petual worship and service of the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. American secularism, so far, is a magnificent mist, shot 
through with a thousand hues of liberty, progress and peace ; 


the last philosophical recipe for getting round the everlasting 
conflict between religion and no religion in the world. But 
the moment we begin to operate in this fog-land we must find 


the spot which gives birth to the mist; and that is none other 
than the old Dismal Swamp of Atheism, which, disguised by 
whatever new flora we may train above its treacherous deeps, 
has no solid resting place for any creature on God’s earth. 

Of course, the entire party of secularism in America desires 
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the removal of the Bible, réligion, and morality based on 
religion, from the instruction and discipline of the American 
Common School. But, since children are created with souls, 
as well as minds, and the soul of the child is implicated in 
every movement of the intellect; since every human study is 
involved at every point with religion and morals; since even 
the mathematical and scientific course finds its relative place 
in every scheme of education, according to the fundamental 
faith of the teacher concerning the nature of man ; since order, 
discipline, and all the open or indirect influences on character 
in school must have a religious or an irreligious basis; since 
our Common School is not a nursery for scholars, but for 
American citizens, and character is the soul of citizenship ; 
since the abdication of unsectarian religious instruction by the 

State is a confession that there is no such thing as unsectarian 
religion and morality, and throws back the whole public in- 
struction of religion and morals into the hands of the sectarian 
priesthoods ; since the State should provide an apportunity for 
the moral and religious training essential to good citizenship 
and her own preservation, and the common school in America 
is the only place where the State can thus work; this secular 
programme can be carried out only by a complete destruction 
of our public idea of education. And let us not fancy that 
secularism will be content with this divorce of the intellect 
from the soul in the common school alone. It works from 
a theory of education that would change every parochial, 
academical or collegiate school to its own image. It would 
essentially repudiate the whole conception of the education of 
children that has been held by the wisest men, and adopted 
by any people that has achieved any success in the world. 

_If there is one man who, as statesman, scholar and Christian, 
is competent to pass judgment on this pretentious secular 
theory of education, it is the German Bunsen; one of those 
rare minds who, amid active life in the centre of the world’s 
public affairs, has estimated with practical ability the swarm 
of ever-changing scholastic theories of human society. Says 
Bunsen: “ Culture without religious consciousness, is nothing 
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but civilized barbarism and disguised animalism. It is in vain 
that people attempt to conceal the falsehood and death. In 
art the sense of form and proportion dies out with the spirit 
from which it proceeded. Learning sinks to a mere knowledge 
of trivialities while all that is great and true remains unin- 
telligible. Literature remains for a time polished and smooth, 
though destitute of true intellect and taste; exaggeration is 
mistaken for force, bombast for inspiration. And then it only 
needs some outward mischance, or public calamity to lay bare 
the hollowness of the whole social state in all its horrors.’”! 
‘There can be no culture and no religion without a living 
sense of God’s presence! No proper education except by 
means of languages, the Bible and antiquity in their whole 
human significance.’ 

If there was ever a time when the State should assert and 
exercise the right to teach Christian morality and use the Bible 
in the public schools, now is that time. Already the neglect 
of the character-side of the child in our public education is 
bearing bitter fruit. This great beneficent institution is already 
becoming changed to a machine for stimulating the intellect 
and cramming the memory, to the shameful abuse of the 
physical health and the more shameful indifference to the 
moral training of the children. The awful flood of materialism 
that overflows our common life ; the tide of moral and religious 
unbelief, immorality and public disorder pouring in from 
abroad to re-enforce the torrent of native demoralization ; our 
shameless political depravity and the melancholy strife of 
religious sects for popularity and power have already told 
upon the common school. Ere we know it our whole system 
of public and collegiate education may be emasculated of that 
religious and moral stamina which alone can make it an un- 
mixed good. Nothing is so heartless or unpatriotic as priest- 
craft, unless it be the craft of materialistic secularism. Hither 
of these will sacrifice the child, the school or the state, to push 
its own obstinate and narrow crochet concerning human affairs. 
We cannot trust in priesthoods, in philosophers, in princes, 

1God in History. Vol. iii. Ch. 5. p. 383. 2Ibid. Vol. iii. Ch.6. p. 347. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. IX 18 
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in social or scholastic aristocracies, to preserve our republic. 
We can only trust in a people educated into an intelligent and 
severe morality of that Christian type found in the word and 
example of Holy Writ. If our people will actually do what 
the noblest side of the press, the pulpit and the civilized world 
command us ; — exalt the American ideal of private and public 
morality; let them begin with the children in the public 
schools and train them into that high and severe virtue with- 
out which our republic will be a miserable attempt to organize 
essential disorder, rushing down into anarchy closed by the 
sword. And let the Holy Bible, the world’s great manual of 
religion, morality and freedom, lie on the teacher’s desk to be 
wisely and reverently used as the dictionary of morals, the 
handbook of liberty, the sacred treasury of all wisdom and 
virtue essential to mankind. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Psychology Vital and Dynamic. 


PART SECOND. 


TuE first great achievement in the construction of an organic 
cell, resulting in the primary facts of Biology, has already 
been given. That effort was followed by a series of structures, 
which, in the lapse of time, became abundant, extensively 
diversified and wonderful in their dissimilarity. From that 
incipient point, new forms of life were constantly coming into 
existence ; and the early waters doubtless teemed with vegeta- 
tion — a vegetation so frail and unstable that scarcely a vestige 
of it now remains. 

But even a vital element requires a certain fitness for its 
exhibition — certain conditions suitable for the display of its 
activity and the employment of its forces. It was not until 
the world, by a long series of physical changes, had become 
fitted for its reception, that vegetable life first made its 
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appearance. That primitive organic series became ifself a 
preparation for another and a higher department of vital 
organism. Recent scientific investigations have indicated very 
clearly, that in vegetable life alone resides the power to gather 
into chemical relations certain inorganic compounds, and out 
of them elaborate a pabulum — bioplasm — indispensible to 
the generation, growth and development of animal structures. 
Incontestibly then the vital element of plants and plants them- 
selves must have preceded animal organisms. The latter may 
indeed have made their appearance very early in the great 
history of the world’s Flora, but the pre-existing pabulum was 
a condition without which the conception and evolution of 
animal structures would not have occurred. Be that however 
as it may; as the time was completed and the essential condi- 
tions were fulfilled, a new form of being was evolved —a new 
life-element received existence energizing the proximate prin- 
ciples of an existing substratum and giving birth to the Fauna 
of the world. 

All forms of life, therefore, from the earliest period to the 
present, were thus comprised in two great departments — 
animal and vegetable organizations, — the one dependent upon 
the other, for its existence and its growth. 

lt is a question, already referred to in this discussion, 
Whether: all living organisms received their origin in one great 
act of creative Energy, by which life was first introduced into 
the world : — or whether a similar process of vital development 
has occurred in detached efforts along the current of time, by 
so many special and distinct acts of creation? It is certain, 
however, that the two great departments of “ animated nature,” 
though in some of their minor and minuter exhibitions, they 
run so near each other as to render it difficult, ina few 
instances, to distinguish between them, are nevertheless en- 
tirely distinct and fundamentally dissimilar. Among the 
Infusoria, indeed, several species of silicious Diatoms were: 
once classed with Protozoans, a type of very minute animal- 
cular organisms. And not until recent investigations with 
more powerful achromatic instruments, has the error been 
detected and the distinction clearly established. 


s 
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StiH, notwithstanding the difficulty of detecting errors in 
classification, the organisms belonging to these two great de- 
partments, so far as observation has been able to determine, 
stand at the present time as they have stood in all past. ages, 
entirely and radically distinct. Not an instance was ever 
known of an interchange of the reproductive forces. Not an 
ovule of the vegetable kingdom has ever been fertilized by a 
spermzoon of animal organization. Nor have the minutest 
ova of animal life ever received their vital force from the 
fecundating spores or pollen of a plant. To say nothing of 
Evolution, as a theory connected respectively with each of 
the two great departments of organic creation, it seems clear 
and even incontestible that each must have had a separate 
origin. Is it then beyond the scope of true science to affirm 
that each originated ina distinct creation? Is it presumptuous 
to assume that at least two grand principles —two distinct 
life-elements were brought into existence by one creative 
Power to give substance, vitality, and a new order of chemical 
affinities, to the two great departments of life in nature? If 
two elements, why not more? The barrier which separates 
those departments and over which vitality must pass, if pass 
it does, reciprocally from one to the other, appears at least to 
be,insurmountable. The production of varieties under culti- 
vation does not reach the point. No plant, as already observed, 
was ever known to be evolved primarily from any kind of 
animal organism, nor an animal from a plant. No fact bear- 
ing in favor of this point has ever been elicited by the most 
careful and patient investigation. Nor is it assumed that 
Evolution occurs even in the most closely allied species, except 
by a long and severe process of struggle and of reproduction. 
That process is far too long to be a subject of continuous and 
patient personal observation. The conclusion then, sustain- 
ing Evolution, is reached solely by inference. Varieties are 
eliminated by cultivation ; therefore species are generated by 
“struggle” and “natural selection”! If such strides of 
reasoning, such leaps over chasms and deficient factors must 
be taken in reaching conclusions, why not apply the same in- 
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ferential process to the creation of a life-element? There can 
surely be no greater leap in the latter case than in the former. 

But passing over these matters, beings or things of organic 
structure, in countless numbers, have come into existence 
since the grand epoch of the earth’s first life— beings so 
diversified and essentially dissimilar, that it seems impossible 
to refer them all to a single life-force, or to a few primary 
organic structures. And more especially as types of being 
exist at the present day bearing almost the exact similitude 
of those existing in the earliest paleozoic time. Radiates and 
Mollusks had their representatives among the earliest creations 
of the world. Genera and species among them have sprung 
into being, lived through their long range of vital activity and 
then passed away :— passed away, however, only to be suc- 
ceeded by other genera and other species, extending on, with 
the type unbroken, through unnumbered years to the present 
time, bearing the same traits and forming the living counter- 
part of those buried races whose footprints are engraved on 
the ancient paleozoic rocks! . There appears no change in the 
great types; or if change has occurred, it is unimportant. 
They are all radiates and mollusks still. The conchifers, or 
clams of the Silurian epoch are the clams of to-day with no 
tendency to swell and burst into a higher sphere— no ambition 
to emerge’into human kind or even to assume the shape and 
the instincts of an ape, or the “speed and bottom” of an equine 
pachyderm ! : 

The same facts appear in the vegetable kingdom. Thallo- 
gens stand among the earliest as well as the lowest forms of 
plant life. They have rolled along through the “ innumerable 
series of years,” seldom higher, never lower, and have their 
counterpart and congeners in the great leathery fucoids of 
our own seas, — in the parasitic lichens that cling to our trees, 
rocks, and fences, and in the hair-like conferve, green and 
gushing, and rapidly growing, in our fresh-water pools. In 
all these, which have run along through the vast cycles of life 
on our globe, there appears no great change, no overleaping 
of class limits, no breaking down of family bounds, no oblitera- 
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tion of the unmistakable marks of species, and no indication 
of emergence into a class, order, genus, or species, either far 
above, or directly opposed in essential characteristics, to their 
own original condition. These are but a sample of the myriads 
of living beings which people tie earth ; and they all indicate, 
not derivations from a single source, but an outgrowth of in- 
numerable life-elements, created specially for their inception 
and development. 

Must it be inferred then, that each individual has its own 
specific life, or a creation specially executed for itself? Such 
a theory is by no means assumed. It is enough that a single 
vital essence was created to be a controlling, organizing force 
for each species, or perhaps for each genus in the wide work 
of organic increase. It is not probable, nor is it necessary to 
affirm that a Creator’s eye and a Creator’s skill are perpetually 
active in all the diversified processes of reproduction, vitalizing 
every egg, fecundating every spore, and fertilizing every ovule 
however minute with which the world abounds. It is more in 
accordance with fact and philosophy that a life was created 
for each species, endued with intrinsic force, to mould its 
elementary principles, energize its functions, and perpetuate 
its kind. This is the process which we now find exemplified 
in all organic beings around us. Some sort of reproductive 
energy in greater or less activity, is common alike to all. 

Indeed the whole organic kingdom in both its great depart- 
ments is constructed on a plan essentially dualistic, having a 
two-fold nature, active and passive, represented by a sperm- 
cell and a germ-cell, and manifested in the processes of 
effluence and receptivity. This idea reaches back into the 
remotest and most shadowy periods of antiquity. Even 
supernal divinities, in ancient. mythology, were conceived and 
represented in the same dualistic order. That duality, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with “bilateral symmetry,’ so 
frequently observed in most of the great types of creation. 
It is based on forces and functions entirely different. The 


sperm-cell, as the origin of effluence, perfected at individual 
maturity, contains the essence of all vitality or fertilizing 
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vigor ; receptivity includes the plastic elements and nutrient 
forces essential to future development. Both, therefore, are 
indispensable ; and it belongs to the plan of organic structure 
that both should be present in vigorous activity in every species 
of organized beings. 

In some cases the dual nature is obscure and concealed, as 
in cryptogamic plants ; in others, the sperm-cell and germ-cell 
are included in the same individuals, as in phenogamic plants 
which have staminate and pistillate organs in the same flower. 
In the animal kingdom conditions and manifestations of a 
similar character often occur. Yet, however diversified and 
dissimilar may be the processes of reproduction they are all 
comprehended in the reciprocal activities of the same dual 
nature. Cells of the two kinds may be contained in the same 
individual ; or they may be distributed -in separate organisms, 
as in Vertebrates and dicecious plants. But wherever life is 
manifested in any form, both are invariably present, and a 
union or conjunction between them, is indispensable to the 
evolution and perpetuity of a species. Even those forms of 
life which multiply by budding or gemmation, and those which 
pass through cycles of development, are not exceptions to this 
invariable rule. 

A life element then, once created for a particular species, 
possesses the power to reproduce its kind and continue in 
vigorous activity through an indefinite series of years until the 
species itself shall wane and disappear. Does it multiply into 
innumerable separate elements, each having a specific indi- 
viduality and each erecting its own distinct organic structure 
for a habitation? Is it indefinitely divisible, yet capable in its . 
division of separate growth and recuperation? Whatever 
answer may be given to these questions, it is certain that each 
separate structure possesses an individuality, physical and 
organic, peculiarly and distinctly its own. And its growth, 
instincts, feeling, sensitiveness and persistence of development 
in the same line, according to the same model, are but so 


many indications that the vitality of each separate structure is 
itself a distinct essence. So complete is its control over 
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chemical affinities and structural arrangements, that not an 
ovum fecundated by a sperm-cell of any one species, ‘ was 
ever known to swerve from pattern of the parent animal or 


plant that gave it birth.” But as the vitality of every egg, 
even of the minutest “ microscopic egg,’”’ was received from a 


pre-existing element created for its own kind, it follows that 
essential divisibility belongs to the element and division occurs 
in every act of propagation. 

Yet this idea has been pronounced a reductzo ad absurdum. 
Why it was so considered is not-very clearly shown. What- 
ever view may be taken of the source of vital phenomena, the 
same difficulty, under all circumstances, attends its elucidation. 
Is it mere force — vital force allied to physical? Force then 
must be the subject of indefinite divisibility ; for each organic 
structure is sustained hy the persistent exercise of a distinct 
force continued during the whole course of its existence. In- 
numerable beings, then, require innumerable and distinct 
forces. The creation or reproduction of distinct individuals 
of any type, involves the individuation of force as well as 
structure. A single fertilizing force may communicate vitality 
to innumerable ova at the same time; but there is necessarily 
a division of that force into as many.distinct forces as there 
are individuals in the resulting structure, The absurdity then 
rests as strongly against the divisibility of force as against the 
divisibility of vital essence. The subject is confessedly obscure, 
and it is, perhaps, injudicious to play with a darkness through 


which lightnings may have flashed, but left scarcely a trace of 


their presence to guide the traveller to clearer and serener 


realms. 
The special genesis of each species, the mode in which it 


originates and the primary processes of its evolution, though 
- matters of profound interest, cannot be discussed in this paper. 


Another question of greater importance and deeper interest 
remains to be considered. Is life, or the vital element, the 


homologue of mind, soul, spirit? Opinions on this subject, as 
various and singular as the men who uttered them, have 
already been briefly noted. In the progress of philosophy, 
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several things have been propounded, as essential to a living 
body, and especially essential to the completion of a living 
man. An old Latin distich preserved by Dendy, sets forth 
“twice two things in man” —manes, caro, spiritus, umbra. 
It is not man alone, however, to whom this question refers. 
It embraces all life, all vital phenomena presented in the 


world’s wonderful history. However diversified may be its 
attributes and manifestations, all life is essentially one — one 


in nature, essence and original source :— different in its 
properties, tendencies and formative forces. All life, like all 


chemical and physical force, proceeds directly from the Infinite. 
Chemical affinities are reposed inherently in the indivisible 


corpuscles of matter. Vitality, on the other hand, is a dis- 
tinct element specially communicated for the genesis of 


organisms, and the conversion of the primary principles over 
which it acts, into organized tissue, very much as chemical 
affinities change uncombined atoms into appropriate com- 
pounds. All repair of injuries, all reproduction of lost mem- 
bers, as in the crab, lobster, lizard; and all expansion of the 
several parts of a divided structure into a distinct life, are the 
results, not of “‘ an innate tendency of the particles to arrange 
themselves into their original form,” but of the actual presence 
and plastic energy of a diffused life-element. In the case of 
new organisms springing from divided structures, as in plants 
multiplied by slips, and young Hydras generated out of mother- 
fragments, it is scarcely to be questioned that the sperm-cells 


and germ-cells are distributed through their entire parts. 
All life then proceeding from the Infinite, by special endow- 


ment, is essentially divine, partaking of the nature and 
attributes of Divinity — force, activity, intelligence ; and in its 


higher manifestations, reason, conscience, feeling and moral 
emotion. -Are not these the attributes and characteristics of 


the Soul? Are not soul, life, mind, spirit, identical — words 
synonymous and interchangeable —so many different modes 


of expressing that interior Self, Ego, Moi, which constitutes 
_ the real “living soul,” the “ immaterial principle” inhabiting 
an organic domicil? The Soul! How grand, and rich, and 
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tender are the associations connected’ with that one word! 
What a wonderful interior being, — believed, felt, recognized, 
known to dwell ii the organic frame, — the invisible, thinking, 
reasoning, loving, sympathizing, adoring Essence, which feels 
its own self-hood, is conscious of its own individuality, and 
recognizes individual existence in all beings around it, — 
which looks out, through the marvellous windows of its physi- 
cal temple, upon the external world, surveys its beauties, 
admires its glory and grandeur, delights in its fulness, alter- 
nately weeps and rejoices, hopes and fears, and then turns its 
glance upward “ trembling, hoping,” wondering, trusting, to 
“God and a better nature”! All this and vastly more is 
recognized by every man as a part of himself. It is the con- 
sciousness of a soul or spirit existing within him. 

But he looks down upon the inferior creation and spurns — 
aye, spurns the beings born of the same earth and linked to 
himself by the double tie of vital and physical endowments. 
Ah, beasts have no souls! Is there, indeed, among them, the 
great, fatal lack of that which, if possessed, might bear them 
- into close relationship, not with man alone, but with the 
Almighty One who gave them life and all its grace? Are 
there not thousands of genera and species belonging to the 
great types of animal creation which manifest intelligence, 
affection, thought, fear, reason, parental care, and often the 
consciousness of responsibility, similar to what is found in our 
own race? Iflove and logic indicate the presence of soul, it 
is certain that “ familiar gleams” of that mysterious Essence, 
flash often from the lower types of being. Reason is there, 
‘thought is there, affection is there, less, indeed, in degree and 
different perhaps in essential properties, but still there, twisted, 
and wrought, and interlaced in the warp and woof of the 
animal, as fully as in the human constitution. “If I am not 
mistaken,” says a distinguished Naturalist recently deceased, 
‘‘ we can trace in all Vertebrates mental powers akin to those 
of man. We cannot deny to the higher animals some degree 
of argumentative power, nor an action of reason and affections 
similar to our own, without shutting our eyes to the plainest 
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and most unmistakable facts.” There are many species among 
Vertebrates, occupying a very low position in the scale of 
mental endowments. See, for example, the sloth, the lizard, 
the hog, the ornithorhynchus, once deemed a connecting link 
between birds and mammals — the snipe, turtle, toad, mullet, | 
and fishes in general. None of these, however low in rank 
are entirely destitute of that power and that action which i 
ourselves we call mental. 

Passing beyond this great type, there will be seen among 
Articulates the frequent manifestation of some sort of thinking 
power. The annelids and crustaceans may exhibit, perhaps, 
the least ; but among the arachnids and many other families, 
very wonderful in some instances has been the display of 
thought and of reason. Who has not seen the complicated 
fabrics of the first— the spider tribe —spun from their own 
body, and woven with the most artistic skill, into the finest 
gossamer — and all for a purpose? Even man, with his loftier 
intellect, has often taken pattern from such inferior beings. 
The beetle tribe also— Coleoptera — in some of its species has 
manifested an equal force and activity of intellect. The ’ 
Bombardier, for example, Brachinus crepitans, when pursued 
by an enemy, discharges with detonation a fcetid gas at its 
pursuer, suggesting perhaps, the invention of the celebrated 
Greek . Fire, first employed on the waters of the Bosphorus. 
And then the honey bée!— what a marvel of forethought, 
industry, mechanical skill, warlike spirit, and submission to 
regal authority! ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise”; for here, too, is a race wise, provi- 
dent, predatory, and skilful in the conduct of armies. Though 
‘a people not strong,” they “ prepare their meat in summer,” 
and seize, harass and milk the little Aphides, as we obtain the 
lacteal fluid from our bulkier kine! 

Go a step farther into the great type of Radiates. The 
Polyps and Crinoids are a wonderful race. Who taught them 
to elaborate those graceful corals so beautifully painted, so 
fantastically wrought, and so common in our modern seas? 
Who taught them, far hack in the solemn Past, to construct 
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that splendid fossil, Encrinus lilliformis, the concentric rings 
of whose slender, graceful stems are now so common, in the 
form. of radiated discs, in the, old layers of paleozoic rocks in 
this country? What singular attraction enabled all these 
microscopic beings to work together in harmony, with the 
clearest unity of design for a common end; and to bring out, 
by their codperative labor, such beautiful structures? Is it 
intellect ? — is it life? It is not indeed a soul-power or mind- 
force, exactly like our own: but not ‘the less a strange, won- 
derful, magnificent display of mental aetivity. 

Cross the barrier into the great kingdom of vegetation. Who 
wrought the flower in all its details of splendor and of beauty ? 
Who built the tree, the plant, in every conceivable form and 
figure, so exact, so uniform, so faithful to its pattern, that 
though bent, and dwarfed, broken or otherwise disfigured, it 
never fails to return to its original type, or stand out in its 
primeval dignity? Who taught the tree or plant to send its 
roots downwards into darkness, and its shoots upward to kiss 
the sunlight, and bathe in the copious tears of the storm-cloud ? 
Who taught the spores of the Torula, or yeast-plant, whirled 
and wafted by the wild night air, too small to be seen by our 
great dull eyes, to seek infallibly its natural food, and spring 
into mouldy birth in our own pantries, with the utmost pre- 
cision, invariably true to its own specific type? What is the 
source of all these wonders? Is it God? God keeping a 
special eye, and exerting a special power on every being of 
every species, large or small, in this great, foaming, fermenting 
world of organisms ?— or God, working by proxy, making a 
life-element his special agent to act on atoms, erect organisms 
and exhibit whatever there may be of design or purpose in all 
the various-and wonderful structures of the floral kingdom ? 
In beasts we call it instinct; in man, mind; in plants, what ? 
A “formative power,” “an innate tendency,” a “plastic 
force,” ‘chemical and organic affinities”? Aye, that indeed 
is the dull, vapid and unsatisfactory assignment of cause. 
Why not return to.a primary life-element and admit that 
here, from highest to lowest, in plant and animal, is a divine 
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essence of some kind, dimly, yet truly allied to the “ immaterial 
principle” in the human race —an essence by which every 
organism is linked to the Infinite, and the highest drawn into 
his own likeness. Is it rashness to say all this? And yet, 
does it not explain most fully and clearly the unity and 
diversity of types, the distinction of classes and genera and the 
unswerving persistence of species ? 

All vitality appears at first to have been low, embracing 
simply the power to select and aggregate atoms and construct 
a microscopic home on the simplest pattern. Gradually it 
emerged into a higher sphere. Old types were. improved and 
new life-elements were called into being and activity, ample in 
scope and more varied in action — exerting a greater control 
over chemical affinities, in the selection of atoms, combined or 
uncombined, in the erection of more elaborate and complicated 
structures, and in the preservation of those structures through 
the constant changes of waste and supply, growth and decay, 
composition and decomposition, — thus indicating a life-force 
higher in degree and more clearly allied to the human divinity. 
The progress of life in its relations to mind becomes more 
manifest as animal organisms ascend from the lower to the 

higher types. Radiates and Mollusks seem to have remained 
. with little comparative change through the unnumbered cycles 
of geological years. Among Articulates and Vertebrates 
changes have been numerous and prominent. Species follow- 
ing species, and species simultaneous with species have come 
and gone, rising successively or simultaneously higher and 
higher, in the scale of mental endowments, until at last man 
is reached — man the last great achievement of creative 
power —the perfection of mind in a physical body! 

But is there not in all this a tendency —aye more, is there 
not a direct rushing into the dark, dreary, dreamy domains of 
Doubt? If life, soul, mind, spirit are all one, in man and 
beast and “ creeping things,” “‘ what advantage hath” the man 
over the beast? If in pedigree he is not a direct descendant 
from the ape or the ,turtle, is he not allied to both? Ah, 
surely that distant relationship will never be denied. He isa 
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Vertebrate ; so are they; he is a mammal and thus allied to 
the great family of viviparous procreation. In embryonic de- 
velopment, he may indeed take on the cerebral likeness of 
fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals; but unless arrested in 
the process of growth by some casual or adventitious influence, 
his brain never stops in its progress until it reaches his own 
plane in the grand series of living organisms! 

Man-then, allied thus to all the great types of creation is 
yet absolutely and eternally a distinct race. The difference 
between the “‘ Human Intelligence” and the “ Animal Intelli- 
gence ’”’ is so strongly marked, so clearly delineated, as scarcely 
to be overlooked by the ‘most superficial observer. The con- 
trast in mental manifestations between a snail and a monkey, 
is scarcely greater than the contrast between a monkey and a 
man! Man in mental force is not only higher in range of 
thought, of consciousness and of sociality, but different in the 
essential properties of that mind-power, requiring different 
factors for its analysis and interpretation. He stands alone, 
preéminently and eternally distinguished from all other grades 
of organic creation, by his innate religious sense, by his 
recognition of a supreme Divinity, by his consciousness of 
moral accountability and by his inbred tendency or aptitude to 
adore and to pray —to pay divine honors to an unseen Being, - 
seek his favor and implore his blessings. Animals do indeed 
sometimes indicate a consciousness of accountability ; but have 
no religious sense, no recognition of a Divinity, no tendency 
to adoration, and no feeling of obligation to seek divine favor 
or implore divine blessings. These are attributes belonging to 
man alone — to the highest manifestations of life-force. Even 
the lowest and most savage tribes on the human plane possess, 
in a greater or less degree, these distinctive characteristics of 
human kind. 

Thus though life is essentially the same, identical with soul 
or mind, and though the countless life-elements evoked from 
the infinite Source are constituted and issued on the same 
general plan; yet gradations are presented, and varieties occur, 
often as sharply defined as the morphological manifestations 
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in material organisms. From the beginning, the process of 
life-creation has taken generally the rising scale. Man has 
reached the summit of mental activity ; but when he shall dis- 
appear from the earth, like the lost genera of the Past, or the 
lone Dodo of the historic Present, who can tell what higher 
race endowed with an ampler and profounder life, or soul- 
element, shall, in the long unknown and unknowable Future, 
arise to take his place ? 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Functions of the Modern Pulpit. 


OnE of the most important and practical topics of discussion 
at the present time, in both the religious and secular journals, 
is the * Functions of the Modern Pulpit.” There is a spirit 
abroad seeking to investigate, weigh in material balances, 
rationalize, and reduce to the basis of Naturalism every exist- 
ing institution of man. In its hands, religion, marriage, 
and even civil government, would find no expression, other 
than in the instinct, and choice of each individual. In the 
logic of radicalism it is not surprising that the question is 
raised whether the Pulpit is an ordained instrumentality for 
the world’s improvement and salvation, a permanent power 
for good ; or only a temporary institution, to be superseded 
by other and more efficient agencies, or perhaps go down 
altogether. By some it is thought already to have lost its in- 
fluence and utility ; while others attribute its weaknees to the 
misapprehension of its proper office and legitimate functions. 

With some, the press and the platform are thought already 
to have superseded its necessity. This conflict of opinions, 
and the prominence given to the pulpit in popular discussion, 
are not unfavorable to its influence and permanency, but will 
serve rather to place it in its just relations to the various 
methods by which the world is to be saved. The pulpit in 
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time past has held its position by the force of awe and tradi- 
tion. Its claim of divine origin was recognized, and scarcely 
any one thought of questioning the truth of its teaching or the 
exercise of its authority. But in these days of iconoclasm, a 
reason and fitness in the nature of things are demanded, for 
the existence of every organic force in the constitution of 
society. Can the pulpit abide this inquiry, slough off its 
abuses and corruptions, and take its position on the solid rock 
of human necessity and divine appointment? It can, and will 
be greatly the gainer by that public and intelligent criticism, 
which forces it not only into its true sphere, bnt compels a 
broader and more complete preparation for the maintenance of 
its influence arising from the prover discharge of its functions. _ 


I. In entering upon this topic our first inquiry is as to the 
origin of the Christian Pulpit, or rather the calling of the 
preacher. Was this office, in the early history of the church, 
a temporal expedient arising from the lack of other and better 
agencies, or was it divinely appointed the best for the purpose, 
and therefore to remain till the Gospel shall be preached to 
all nations, and all people become the disciples of Christ? 
There can be no question but that the call and ordination of 
the preacher are just as divine as Christianity. Christ himself 


was a preacher of righteousness. He trained up a company 
or school of preachers. He sent them into the world with a 
special message. He specified the faith and doctrines they 
were to preach and the sphere of labor and duty which they 


were to occupy. Itwasnot by reading or by ritual observances 


that men were to be saved, but by hearing the word, and 
doing the will of God. Paul says, “It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” Himself 


one of the greatest of preachers, he asks, “How shall they 


hear without a preacher, and how shall they preach except 
they be sent? So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.” “How beautiful are the feet of him 


that bringeth glad tidings, that publisheth good news.” 
Preaching is the method chosen of God for evangelizing 


mankind; and this method is so superior and effective, when 
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rightly applied, that it will never be superseded so long as 
human nature remains as it is. And yet it can hardly be 
maintained that preachers are a chosen and ordained class of 
men, clothed with peculiar authority, set apart by God, as 
was claimed by the Priests of the Old Dispensation, and as is 
claimed by the priests of certain orders now. Christ estab- 
lished no order of Priesthood, and his religion and method 
recognize no class of men as invested with authority and truth, 
simply from their office. He selected his apostles from their 
natural fitness for the work to be alone. They were “ chosen 
vessels,”” and beneath all their special training and special 
help, was the element of human fitnest and adaptation. Paul’s 
Rabbinical learning, his Greek blood and culture, armed him 


agdinst the subtilties of the Jewish theology, and specially 
fitted him for a missionary among the more advanced and 
civilized Gentiles. The courage of Peter, the dignity and 
coolness of James, the love and ideality of John, all found 


fitting place and opportunity in the nurture and training of 
the early church. God made use of their natural talents, 
giving them special assistance only upon great emergencies. 
They were men of earnest and devout minds, loving God and 


their neighbor more than the ease and selfish gratifications of 
the world. 


These same qualities of mind and character, constitute the 
fitness and call of the preacher of Christ at the present day. 


His love of truth, humanity and goodness, lead him to seek 
the Christian ministry as his spheré or calling in life. And 


this fitness and love for the work, this devotion to moral and 
spiritual inquiries, give him that insight and command of 
divine truth which constitute his right to speak to others, and 


exercise authority in the church. It is the fitness and 
superiority of the man, together with his supreme love for 
truth, and devotion to the work of Christ, that render him a 
good minister of Jesus Christ. This gives him a right to be 


heard, and clothes his office with that dignity and grace which 


command the respect of men. The utterances of such men 
are entitled to weighty consideration. The conception of 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XI ae 
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truth in the soul of the preacher thus called and consecrated 
and its illustration in his life and character, render it a living 
power. The mind and heart are sensitive to the contact of 
other minds, and thrill with “ magic vibration,” to the touch 
and feeling of sympathy. Preaching is the truth: made flesh, 
the word clothed in a living body, and instinct with life. 
“The letter killeth.” A traditional religion soon loses its 
power. Truth must have expression in word and example to 
save men from moral apathy and spiritual death. Those 
religions which have no preachers, but depend upon priests 
and ceremonial rites, will pass away. The pulpit, therefore, 
possesses a power far gréater and more permanent, than tradi- 
tion or any ecclesiastical authority. 


Not only does the voice, in its tone and quality, communi- 
cate the unction of the spirit, but there is a magnetic power 


in the personal presence and character of the speaker. There 
is persuasion in the eye and manner. We attribute the world’s 
hope and faith to the Bible, as containing a divine revelation. 
But the Bible is only the record and letter of revelation. 
The truths of the Bible were first revealed by the living voice, 
through the lips of holy men of old. God spake in times past 
unto the fathers. And every precept and doctrine of the 
Gospel, was first given in oral discourse. God could not have 
saved the world by dropping the New Testament down from 
the clouds. He could not have held Israel to its faith and 
allegiance by sending among the people the manuscripts of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah. But when he spoke to them through 
the mouths of those old prophets, the people paused and 
listened. The word must be incarnated before it becomes 
completely effective. There is likewise an advantage in re- 
ceiving truth through the sense of hearing. The auditorial 
sense seems to include and cover a larger portion of the mind, 
and lies nearer to the soul, than that of seeing or touch. The 
sight may be lost, and every other sense remain intact, or 
even become more acute than before. But with the loss of 
hearing the remaining senses are liable to diminish, the voice 
losing its compass, and the perceptions their usual keenness 
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and activity. The blind are happier than the deaf. Through 
the ear we drink in the concord of sweet sonnds, hear the 
voice of friendship and the accents of love. Hearing is also 


asserted, and the truth emphasized, by the contact and presenee 
of an assembly. In a congregation there is a magnetic power 
of accumulating energy, passing from mind to mind, as all 
listen to the voice and eloquence of truth. The speaker must 
have contact with his audience, and both are aided by this 
magnetic power and receptive attitude. The Saviour under- 
stood this, and charges his hearers to ‘ take heed how they 
hear.” Put a veil before the speaker, and his eloquence, his 
° e ° 
pathos, his earnestness, would be lost upon his hearers. 
Hence there is a natural and permanent reason for the mission 


of the preacher; and the office and influence of the pulpit, 
rightly administered, will never fall into decay. It will con- 


tinue to be the most effective instrumentality for the diffusion 
of religious truth. The voice and example of the preacher 
will always give unction, and carry conviction to the hearts of 
men. 

The history and success of the early preachers prove the 
truth of these statements.. The Fathers of the church were 
mighty in word. They converted the Roman Empire to Chris- 
tianity in three centuries. Crowds hung upon the lips of 
Chrysostom, “the golden mouthed.” Origen and Tertullian 


were orators to whom the people loved to listen. Augustine 
carried the gospel to Britain, and by his gentle persuasion 


won the whole population to the religion of Christ. In every 
age the preacher has been a power. No circular issued by the 
press could ever have done the work of Luther, Knox and 
Wesley. No power of literature can supersede the mission- 
ary, and dispel the darkness of heathen superstition. 

II. With this prestige of success in the past, how is it that 
the pulpit has lost so much of its influence ? and why is its 
authority called into question ? 

The answer to these questions is to be found in the changes 
of society, and the misapprehension of the functions of the 
pulpit. The means and facilities for general information 
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have deprived the pulpit of the leading position as an exponent 
in philosophy and intellectual criticism. It is no longer the 
chief learned profession, no longer the only repository of 
divine and human wisdom. The awe of mystery has de- 
parted. But the curtailment through the awakening of a 
higher intellectual life does not in reality diminish, but rather 
increases the power of the pulpit by concentrating its force 
upon its proper sphere. There is enough in theology and 
religion to call forth and employ all the capacities of the 
pulpit. Hence the press, the scientific association, the insti- 
tution of learning, the diffusion of literature are no real cause 
for the decline of pulpit influence, but are truly allies in its 
success. Religion finds no.antagonism in secular progress, 
and the free discussion of all problems of inquiry. Discovery, 
philosophical theories, material speeulations, do not touch 
upon the true functions of the Christian Church. The devel- 
opment of man’s moral and spiritual nature, his salvation asa 
man, includes and commands all other truth. Theology as a 
science embraces all science ; and every form of truth contrib- 
utes to its strength. Religion, as a faith and experience of 
the soul, does not touch science at all. There can be no pos- 
sible conflict between the pulpit as the exponent of the Divine 
nature and wisdom, and the disclosures of profoundest science. 
The laws and methods of the universe are the expression of 
the Divine will. The more God’s methods are disclosed by 
the investigations of the philosopher, the more will the pulpit 
know of wisdom and power. 

But the fact must be admitted that the pulpit does not in- 
crease in power in proportion to the increase of knowledge, 
but is rather on the decline. It does not hold its own among 
the professions. It is losing the respect and loyalty of the 
learned, and fails to command the attention of the popular 
mind. The Church is losing, rather than gaining in its au- 
thority and influence over men. The cause of this change is 
not in the nature of religion, or in the spiritual advancement 
of mankind ; but must be sought in the maladministration of 
the pulpit itself. While science is not its enemy, it has failed 
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to make it a friend by keeping pace with the modern growth 
of mind and liberality of thought. The doctrine of infalli- 
bility and the bondage of creeds, have separated faith from 
the general current of progress in other things. With knowl- 
edge as a growth, creeds and dogmas have remained station- 
ary. While the motives, methods, and activities of life have 
changed, entirely recasting the moulds of society, introducing 
new temptations, as well as broader conceptions of duty; the 
conceptions of religion and the application of its hopes and 
restraints have remained the same. The strength of the in- 
dictment against the modern pulpit lies mainly in this differ- 
ence. The Church and pulpit have not adhered with suffi- 
cient fidelity to their proper calling and function. They have 
missed the letter of their divine commission. Matthew Ar- 
nold says, “* What is called orthodox theology is in fact an im- 
mense misunderstanding of the Bible; a literary blunder ; so 
interpreting the word as to draw therefrom certain harsh 
abstract deadening dogmas, instead of that love and wisdom 
which’ make for righteousness.” +} Another ‘able writer not 
tinctured in the least with scepticism,? says, ‘“ Consider what 
might fairly have been the present state of the civilized world, 
if the whole influence of the Church had been directed to- 
wards the improvement of the moral and material condition 
of humanity on this earth, instead of towards the promulga- 
tion of an astounding scheme for securing it against eternal 
torments in a future existence.” His idea is that the Church 
and pulpit have overlooked the duties, the welfare and salva- 
tion of men, now and here, in their zeal to enforce upon them 
some scheme, or dogmatic faith to secure them from an imag- 
inary danger in the future world. And in the face of such a 
mistake, so persistently cherished, he says he has “grave 
doubts whether the Church and clergy have done more harm 
than good to the Christian world. Certain it is, that in many 
material points they have worked counter to the progress of 
mankind in material and social welfare, and in those depart- 
ments of moral improvement which spring therefrom.” 
1 Literature and Dogma. 2 W. R. Greg in Enigmas of Life. 
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So long as men accepted the inventions and expositions of 
the pulpit as authority in religion, its influence was great; but 
when the mistake was discovered, and the religious teacher 
still continued to teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men, dealing out the husks of error for the bread of truth, the 
influence of the Church began to decline. Before the intel- 
lectual awakening of Europe, all classes stood in awe of the 
temporal and spiritual judgments of the clergy. They held 
the keys of: man’s earthly fortunes, and his eternal destiny. 
Knowledge brought emancipation from this galling tyranny, 
and the wave of reaction has not yet subsided, nor will it, till 
the Christian pulpit discovers its true position, and confines 
itself to its prescribed functions. The celebrated Dr. Franklin 
has been called an infidel, because of his indifference to the 
popular theology and worship of his day. But in his autobi- 
ography he tells us the reason for his non-attendance at 
Church. It was because the moralities of the Gospel and the 
daily duties of men were ignored by the pulpit; and sectarian 
dogmas given instead. He saw no practical good in the min- 
istrations of religion. Mr. Froude, the historian and brilliant 
essayist, makes a similar charge against the modern pulpit of 
his country. He says, “ We have had thirty years of unex- 
ampled clerical activity among us; while by the side of these 
years of activity has sprung up an equally astonishing devel- 
opment of moral dishonesty. From the great houses in Lon- 
don to the village grocer, the commercial life of England has 
been saturated with fraud. We have false weights, false 
measures, cheating and shoddy everywhere. Yet the clergy 
have seen all this grow up, in absolute indifference ; and the 
great question which at this moment is agitating the Church 
of England, is the color of the ecclesiastical petticoats.” 

He goes on to say that “ he has heard sermons on the mys- 
teries of faith, the divine mission of the clergy, verbal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the efficacy of the sacraments ; but 
never during these thirty wonderful years, one on common 
honesty, or those primitive commandments, “ Thou shalt not 
steal,” “ Thou shalt not lie.” On his calling the attention of 
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a prominent clergyman to this defect in the fidelity of the 
pulpit, his reply was that he “ did not consider it his duty to 
meddle with the affairs of social and business life. He was not 
ordained to save the world, but to save as many souls as pos- 
sible out of the world, by working upon their fears and emo- 
tions ;” thus giving the idga that the poor old world is a wreck 
not worth saving; and the Church merely a life-boat sent to 
rescue a few of the perishing survivors, who otherwise must 
sink to the bottomless pit. A writer in a recent number of 
the “ Edinburg Review ” makes charges equally damaging to 
the efficiency of the English pulpit, complaining that it spends 
its chief force upon useless and impracticable dogmas, while 
neglecting the weightier matters of moral and spiritual obliga 
tion. 

Not to the same extent, but in some glaring particulars, the 
American pulpit is guilty of the same mistakes. It is losing 
its power over the thinking, ousy, active portion of the com- 
munity, because behind the times, and in no vital sympathy 
with humanity in its weakness and struggles. It does not 
rightly estimate human nature, nor teach the true meaning 
and method of salvation. It preaches endless punishment as 
man’s greatest object of fear, and faith in the “ atoning sac- 
rifice” as his only hope and means of escape. Of course there 
are many-pulpits that do not confine their teaching to this 
narrow round of faith and anxiety; but to save souls from 
the “ wrath to come,” is their chief function and most moving 
inspiration. The recent Evangelical Alliance gave but a 
moiety of time and attention to moral and social questions, but 
directed its chief labors to dogmatic and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. The Evangelical pulpit is still in bondage to the super 
annuated traditions and beliefs of the past. It still carries the 
burdens of Pagan corruption and medizval superstition, fas- 
tened upon the Church during the dark Ages. It maligns the 
character of God and misconceives the duty and destiny of 
men. It presents the Gospel more as a threat than as a help 
and hope. It appeals to selfishness rather than to philan- 
thropy and righteousness. The tendency of such preaching 
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is to harden the heart, and disappoint the intellect, leading 
the vulgar into blasphemy, and the learned into scepticism. 

In criticising the doctrines and methods of the popular 
pulpit, we are not pleading against doctrines and contending 
for a mere sentimental morality founded on humanitarian 
principles; we are not asking for regults without causes, for 
fruit that grows. upon no tree, for character which has no 
basis in divine faith. The tree of life has its roots in the 
knowledge of God. The conduct, the inspiration and man- 
hood of man, are the outgrowth of a law and standard higher 
than himself. The doctrines of the Gospel concerning God, 
duty and destiny are profoundly essential to the life of the 
pulpit, and the life of the soul. The relations of the present life 
to that of the future, the operation of spiritual and moral laws, 
the nature and effects of sin, are constituents in theologio 
science, and have a practical bearing upon the moral health 
and salvation of mankind. But it is doctrines ad eztra, 
creedal assumptions, unwarranted inferences, against which 
enlightened Christians are beginning to revolt. The pulpit 
must treat of God as an infinite and righteous Being ; it must 
not ascribe to him attributes that are shocking to the reason 
and better feelings of humanity. It will not do to attribute 
to him motives and characteristics that would be intolerable 
in any earthly tyrant. The doctrines of the pulpit must not 
be below or in antagonism to the discoveries in natural religion 
and the teachings of science. The Bible, in its large and com- 
prehensive view of God, interprets and gives expression to 
his truth and character as drawn in the outlines and laws of 
the universe. There is probably not a scientific man in the 
world, of any prominence, who believes in the narrow inter- 
pretations and distinctive dogmas of the evangelical churches. 
They may attend public worship and accept all moral and 
practical teaching, believe in the religion, while they disbelieve 
in the theology of the church. What the church must do is, 
to square its theology with the faith which works by love and 
purifies the hearts. 

Nevertheless religion, the life and teachings of Christ, com- 
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mand the respect and reverence of every one, the learned as 
well as the unlearned. Theologies and dogmas are not to be 
thrown entirely aside. Theyre useful as rallying points, 
rests, or temporary holds for the mind; but have no right to 
be put forth as tests of Christian loyalty, or as containing all 
the saving truth of God, At most they are only forms or 
methods of arriving at the truth, a means of mental and 
spiritual growth. The truth itself is spiritual, and is appre- 
hended by the spirit or instinctive faculties of the soul. Men 
are not saved or made righteous by their belief in one doctrine 
or another. The Calvinist may be good, notwithstanding his 
faith in Divine Wrath and eternal damnation ; and the Univer- 
salist may be bad, notwithstanding his faith in Divine Love 
and eternal salvation. There is something deeper in man than 
theology and logical creeds, on which the faith that saves and 
regenerates rests as a basis. He knows God and truth and 
right through the primal instincts and apprehensions of the 
soul — that is, is capable of knowing them, and may possibly 
find them out by his own efforts and aspirations. But his 
feeling and grasping after God, are slow and uncertain. He 
has no recognized statement as a standard of authority with 
which to compare his discoveries. He does not quite trust 
his faculties and conclusions. He asks for sanction and as- 
sistance, and God grants his requests through inspiration, 
revelation, and the gift of grace and truth in his Son Jesus 
Christ. 

In this fact we discern the hint’ of the proper office of the 
Christian pulpit. Accepting the Gospel as divine authority, 
it is to teach moral-and spiritual truth, leading mankind by 
faith and example in the way of a higher and better life. Its 
first object is to make man acquainted with himself, his origin, 
nature, duty, possibilities, relationships, and destiny. This is 
the first step toward saving him from sin, arousing the 
elements of his manhood, and quickening the growth of his 
higher and better nature. The first duty of the pulpit is to 
obtain a high and comprehensive sense of its work and calling. 
It must understand this great and delicate mission before it, 
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the process of successful operation, and the help on which it 
is to rely. It is to save souls by touching them with the 
quickening power of divine tri@h, save by bringing them into 
harmony with the nature and law of God; and by the saving 
of souls, save the world. Under Christ this is the task com- 
mitted to the Christian ministry. Christ sent his apostles 
into all the world to make disciples of every creature. They 
were not to save a few souls out of the fallen, lost world; but 
were to redeem the world itself, so that the whole earth should 


be covered with righteousness. 

To reach this glorious result Christian preachers have not 
studied the method and secret of Jesus sufficiently, but have 
relied too much upon their own inventions. The proper object 


of preaching, is not to establish and maintain sects, priest- 


hoods, hierarchies, as such; not to build up an ecclesiastical 
church at the expense of Christian liberty, and the growth of 
individual manhood. Man was not made for the sake of the 


church, but the church is given to help make the man. All 
Christian organizations are subordinate to the welfare and 


happiness of the individual. Creeds, systems and pulpits are 
given for this purpose ; and the moment they exalt themselves 


above their mission, and labor for their own glory and authority, 


they fall short of their divine appointment. The preacher 


must have a more enlarged view of his business. He must 
take a broader survey of the word and work of God. He 


must not look entirely to the past for the word and calling of 
God. His work is not conflued wholly to the explanation of 


the revealed word, but he must read God’s .law and will as 
they are revealed in the present, finding sermons in history, 


in human conduct, in the wants and complications of society, 


in the peculiar circumstances and temptations of men. 


The Bible lays down general principles, and furnishes the 
key to divine knowledge, -but it does not profess to exhaust 


the Divine Mind, nor cover the entire prospective history of 


the human race. Christianity meets our spiritual wants, 18 
an exhaustless fountain of truth ; but it prescribes no invariable 
method of help and salvation. It does not limit the faculties 
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of man, his progress, mode of life, nor the ways in which God 
may reach and control him. Life and human society have 
greatly expanded since Christ ; and while his central command 
of loyalty and righteousness remains unchanged, the tempta- 
tions and opportunities of men are far from being the same. 
Human nature is the same, but its manifestations are vastly 
different. The Gospel is as elastic and many-sided as human 
experience. ‘Its plan of salvation is not contained in any set 
formula, but consists in the belief and practice of those truths 


and principles which develop in man his love of justice, mercy 
and truth. Salvation signifies growth in grace and knowledge, 
the attainment of the graces and powers of the Christian life. 
It requires life-long diligence and discipline, a knowledge of 


the laws of human nature, and of the Divine government. 


The preacher must know something more than the religious 
history of the Jews, and the condition of society during the 
lives of the Apostles. He must know the Bible, the New 


Testament, and also what has taken place since these were 
written. The transformation of Christianity, of society and 


opinion, are to be studied. Philosophy, science, and culture 
have added something to the stock of truth, and the moral 


and spiritual nature of man is better known now than ever 


before. Men are getting nearer to the heart of truth, are un- 


derstanding the word, law, and providence of God better than 
they were understood in the past. New adaptations of faith 


and grace are required. The preaching that saved the Gentiles 
may not be the precise thing to save sinners in nominal Chris- 


tian lands. The civilization of modern times is quite as darkly 
shaded with vice and depravity as was that of antiquity. Paul 


spoke of nothing more difficult to deal with in his day than 
the liquor trafic, the prize ring, stock gambling and govern: 


ment frauds in our day. Simply to preach “ Christ crucified ” 
in its literal sense, or to tell men to repent and believe, will 


not save them from these sins; for most of those who commit 
them already profess to be Christians, and are regular attend- 


ants, if not communicants, at some fashionable church. They 
believe the creed, and join in the ritual, having no fear of 
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damnation. And yet they are among the chief of sinners, in- 
citing by their example, and devotion to mammon, that love 
of money, and every facile way of obtaining it, which lead 
others to the various crimes of a lower grade that stain the 
annals of justice. . 

To meet such cases the aaa and authority of the 
moral law of human life must be added to the warning and 
authority of the Gospel. Men who think that any sin may be 
cancelled and atoned for by faith in certain dogmas, and the 
performance of certain rites, must be taught to look deeper 
than the superficial theology of their churches, and be in- 
structed in the laws of the human soul, of the moral universe, 
of the health and perpetuity of society. They must read a 
chapter in natural religion, go to the foundation, the instincts 
and laws of nature to get the key to the interpretation ot 
Christianity. If the church of the past has misled, either 
through ignorance or design, the church of the future must 
plant itself on eternal foundations, and preach a gospel deep 
and broad enough to include, or at least to be in harmony 
with, all God’s truth, in every department of his creation. 
The message of the pulpit should include every moral duty, 
every virtue and every wise, helpful method of getting on in 
the world. That is, it should look to man’s welfare and hap- 
piness in this world, as well as in the next. The more the 
gospel does for him now, the higher will be his status in the 
future. Christian civilization and manly devolopment are the 
basis of salvation ; not the causes of salvation, but a part of it. 

The warnings of the pulpit should be based upon experience, 
the laws of nature, and the Sermon on the Mount; its en- 
couragements upon the promises of God and the laws of the 
moral world. Its object is to make the world wiser, better and 
happier. * And in the realization of this, it must preach the 
truths of enlightened knowledge, the acceptance of a well- 
grounded faith, and the practice of philanthropy. The difficul- 
ties over which men fall into ruin, making shipwreck of them- 
selves and their hopes, are not so much thological as moral. 
They sin more against themselves than against God. It is 
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the business of the pulpit to assist mar in solving his relation- 
ship both to God, and his fellowmen. He cannot love nor 
worship God, while he has aught, or does aught against his 
brother. He must fulfil the law of Christ, remembering that 
society rests upon justice and mutual help. The pulpit, if it 
would help and save man, must be as wide in the scope of its 
instructions as the lives of men are varied. The preacher 
must know the facts of life, the weakness and the strength of 
human nature, so as to speak the truth in love, rebuke with 
long-suffering and patience. Christ in his integrity, his help- 
ful sympathy and his tender love, is the friend of man in all 
his difficulties, a Saviour from all his sins. There is much in 
the power of conversion and soul-life, much in the awakened 
spiritual forces of the heart, to affect the outward condition. 
The kingdom of God is first to be sought. But the kingdom 
of God is not an_abstraction, it is not confined to the soul, but 
includes our whole being, the best we can do, as well as the 
best we can pray and think. 

The pulpit itself must be pure, enlightened, high-toned, 
faithful to principle, before it can lead the people up to the 
highest plane of life. It must represent and enforce the prin- 
ciples of social harmony, as well as true piety. It must point 
to the fruits of religious life and experience as they are visible 
in good homes, in good institutions, and in the honest, fair in- 
tercourse of men, in the caucus, and in the counting-room. 
If religion means anything it means righteousness. And in 
this, with the proper methods of persuasion thereto, lies the 
whole function of the Christian pulpit. 
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ArticLe XVII. 
The Grounils of Endless Punishment Considered. 


In a former article upon this subject.) we grouped all the 
various grounds, — so far as we have chanced to meet them, — 
on which the doctrine of endless punishment is finally made to 
rest, and by an appeal to which its advocates attempt to defend 
and justify it, under four general heads. These are, 1. That 
sin is in its very nature an infinite evil, and therefore justly 
deserves an infinite punishment. 2. That the wicked will 
continue to sin forever, and must therefore justly deserve to 
be forever punished. 8. That by sinning up to a certain 
degree, men destroy their moral nature, and so lose the very 
capacity for repentance and reformation. 4. And finally that 
God will, at any moment he pleases, close .the day of proba- 
tion, after which no further offers of mercy will be made, and 
no opportunity be given for restoration, however sincerely it 
may be desired, or earnestly sought, on the part of the sinner. 

In the former article we endeavored to show the monstrous 
fallacy, not to say the patent absurdity, of the assumption that 
sin is in its very nature an infinite evil; an assumption that 
places the creature in the category of the Creator, denies all 
difference in the magnitude of sins, and introduces an evil 
which God himself can neither pardon nor adequately punish. 
And yet this fallacy, though as clear as sunlight to every one 
not wholly under the control of some blinding prejudice, is 
nevertheless in one guise or another still repeated, age after 
age, by the ablest advocates of the doctrine in question. We 
also endeavored to expose the delusive character of the assump- 
tion that the wicked will continue to sin forever, and so be 
the proper subjects of never-ending punishment. Conceding 
the fact always maintained by Universalists, both ancient and 
modern, that sinners deserve to be punished, and must in 
fact coatinue to suffer as long as they continue to sin, it still 
remains for the advocates of endless punishment to prove, 

1See the Universalist QUARTERLY for April, 1872. 
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or even make it appear probable, that any intelligent being, 
with an indestructible love of happiness and dread of misery, 
will actually go on without end in a course of action that only 
leads to disappointment and wretchedness, while it must 
always be in his power to reform. The possibility of sinning 
necessarily implies the possibility of ceasing to sin ; ‘since to 
say that one can not reform, is equivalent to saying that his 
evil course is necessary, and if necessary, then without moral 
character and responsibility. Besides, this assumption of end- 
less sinning to justify endless punishment, practically rejects 
every proof-text of this formidable doctrine: which has ever 
been derived from the Holy Scriptures, and leaves it to be 
maintained simply on the grounds of reason. No one can 
read the Bible without seeing that the wicked are there judged 
and punished for sins already committed, and not for what 
they may possibly commit hereafter. Those who “go away 
into everlasting punishment,” under the righteous judgment 
of God, do so for acts of commission or omission, at once 
specific and undeniable. It would be an outrage of justice to 
consign a soul to hell, not for its transgressions in this life, 
but for the blasphemies of which it might be guilty in that 
place of torment. We now proceed to consider the third 
hypothesis. 

3. Quite unsatisfied with the assumption that sin is an 
infinite evil, and equally so with the hypothesis that the wicked 
must continue to sin forever in order to justify their being for- 
ever punished, some of our Christian philosophers are pleased 
to adopt ‘another, and, if possible, a still less defensible one, 
namely, that by sinning up to a certain degree, or perhaps 
through the present life, the wicked destroy the very elements 
of their moral nature, exhaust all the resources of good in 
themselves, wear out the very susceptibilities of virtue and 
holiness, and so place themselves beyond the possibility of re- 
pentance and reformation. This remarkable doctrine though 
not yet popular in the orthodox world, is evidently growing in 
favor with a certain class of the more intellectual, and is 
perhaps destined to play no unimportant part hereafter in this 
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great controversy. Its advocates obviously shrink from the 
horrors of endless punishment as generally conceived and 
taught, and find some relief from its severities by reflecting 
that the subjects of this punishment are to lose a part of 
its pains in the previous loss of a part of their own nature. 
The conception is almost purely psychological, and the doc- 
trine must therefore stand or fall under a just analysis of man 
as an intellectual and moral being. Our authorities for this 
view will be those eminent thinkers of our own age and coun- 
try, Drs. Bushnell and Hedge, and one or two less important 
writers. Dr. Bushnell says :? 


‘Tt may be argued with a considerable show of evidence 
that the immortality of the soul does not belong to its mere 
nature, but depends rather on the eternally indispensable 
nature of that on which it feeds — God, truth, duty, self-sac- 
rifice, holiness, — and that when it goes after phantoms of con- 
dition, or mere conventional and temporal good, it must finally 
die out for the poverty of that self-food which it takes for its 
life. . . Rejecting, however, this annihilation theory as 
plainly enough not being the doctrine of Scripture, we do still 
observe, as matter of fact, in the present life, that souls under 
sin are not amplified by their experience in it, as they are by 
their experience in good. Gaining vigor, it may be, for a little 
while, they finally begin to shrink in quantity, losing out 
capacity for both character and the higher kinds of suffering ; 
a fact in which the scheme of purgatorial restorationism loses 
all show of evidence, or we may almost say of possibility. 
Every thing we can see of sin in the world of fact, shows it to 
be a desolating, extirpating power in souls, killing, by degrees, 
the faculties and possibilities of religion, and reducing, in that 
way, all the hopes and chances of restoration down to the last 
edge of life. Almost anything, therefore, can be more easily 
believed, than that dropping off that edge, with the half ofa 
nature left, transgressors are there to be converted and finally 
restored by the mere smart of their pains — that which would 
distract their love impulse, if they had it, and cannot do much 
to restore it, if they have it not. 

“ But while this diminution of quantity in souls under sin 
is fatal, as it certainly is, to any hope of purgatorial recovery, 
it does not go to the length of proving their extinction, but 

2 The Vicarious Sacrifice. p. 335., et seq. 
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gives exactly the point of view that yields the least exaggerated 
and truest impression of the Scripture view of punishment. 
Thus we observe that for a little while the human faculties 
appear to be invigorated by the struggles of passion, or selfish 
ambition ; but that shortly they begin to be inevitably wasted 
in quantity and narrowed in volume and capacity, so as finally 
to produce the impression that their intensity — as in cunning, 
hatred, envy, policy, and avarice — is getting to be a kind of 
intensified littleness; a fire still, but running low in fuel, and 
sure to be as much less considerable in its energy, as the sub- 
stantive quantities of the soul are more diminished. So the 
wasting goes on hereafter as here, and the final wear of bitter- 
ness and wrong continues. But it does not: follow that the 
waste will operate a cessation of being, because there are 
faculties and powers not wasted. The memory is as faithful a 
recorder of what is bad as it could be of what is good. The 
conscience, with its law of right, is not extirpated any more 
than the sense of space and time. The will is even confirmed 
by habit in a state of unsubduable capacity, and the will is the 
grand centralizing element of personality itself. The affinities 
for what is bad are as durable as they would be in good. The 
progressive diminution, therefore, is never to end in cessation, 
but may well be figured by the asymptote curve, which, as the 
mathematicians will even demonstrate, has the remarkable dis- 
tinction of forever approaching a straight line even by a fixed 
law, yet never making coincidence with it. So, probably 
enough, it may be, and we may even take it as the true con- 
ception, that souls, which have become only hacks of punish- 
ment, will forever continue in being, spinning their lengths of 
mediocrity, :intensified in points but not enlarged, and having 
their eternity as the protracted opportunity of their moral in- 
significance and hopelessness. Under the grand organic law, 
that faculties not used, or badly misused, are finally extirpated, 
their religious nature is likely to be nearly or quite gone by. 
All the Godward summits of being and thought — aspiration, 
susceptibility for good, the power of realization by faith — are 
demolished, and a coarse, hard nature only remains, graveled 
by low animosities, without great sentiments, rising never into 
any look of altitude, save when raised by the vehemence of 
passions. Even the suffering that is left, is that of a nature 
tapering down to a diminished grade of feeling, or abject con- 
tinuity of consciousness, that is only the more desolate that it 
cannot utterly die.” : 


NEW SERIES. VOL. IX 20 
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In a similar strain of refined, if not groundless, speculation, 
Dr. Hedge, though of a widely different school in theology, is 
pleased to indulge in one of his works.2 His analysis of the 
powers of the human soul and their resistant force, it will be 
observed, is essentially unlike that of Dr. Bushnell, and the 
result to which his philosophy finally brings him, is somewhat 
more decisive and by so much the more amazing. Dr. Hedge 
believes that in. the future world there will be “ conversions 
and reformations,” and that 


“To countless profligates, who perish in their sins, oppor- 
tunities and appeals and gracious influences, denied in this 
world will be vouchsafed hereafter and will tell with saving 
effect ; and that many who were last will be first. But does 
it follow that all will be converted? That saving influences 
will act with compulsory foree? That the soul as such is 
fatally bound and predetermined to goodness? That every 
Borgia is a Carlo Borromeo in eclipse and every Brinvilliers 
an undeveloped Elizabeth Fry? Has this pleasant fancy any 
foundation but its own pleasantness, any authority but an un- 
defined conception of the possibilities of the divine govern- 
ment? It is not a natural consequence, not a development 
according to cause and effect, but a monstrous accident, a wild 
interposition of juggling miracle, which we expect when we so 
dream. The most distinguished of American philanthropists, 
with large experience of human nature and reformatory dis- 
cipline, expressed to me his conviction that some natures are 
beyond the reach of moral influence — proof against all disci- 
pline — moral incurables. What reason to expect a moral 
revolution in such characters here or hereafter? If any 
derived from the nature of the human soul let psychology de- 
clare it. It is easy to talk of divine mercy, but the question is 
here of the divine power. The question is here of possibility ; 
it is whether Omnipotence itself can reform such characters 
without violating their idiosyncrasy, without so traversing their 
normal development, as in effect to destroy their identity ; and 
whether it would not better comport with divine economy to 
substitute at once-another soul. A conversion which instead 
of developing a native good, should impose a foreign one, 
would not be a reformation, but a metaktizosis, a transubstan-., 
tiation. But we are supposing a case in which there is no 
good to be developed, if not a case of entire depravity — the 

8 Reason in Religion. p. 410, et seq. 


&, 
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existence of such cases may be denied,—and yet a case in 
which the will is irrevocably divorced from good and bent on 
evil. Schiller describes his hero of The Robbers, by saying 
that he would not pray, if once so resolved, though God should 
appeal to him in person with the offer of immediate heavenly 
bliss. I fancy this conceit expresses a possibility of human 
nature, that the soul may arrive ata point of antagonism when 
the pride of self-hood shall resist all appeal, and a self-centred 
wilfulness shall say, Evil, be thou my good. When that point 
is reached, we can see no remedy, no way of restoration, that 
would. not compromise the soul’s integrity. Yet even these 
cases are scarcely more hopeless than those weak and unstable 
souls, swift to repent, and equally ‘swift to transgress anew, 
whose existence oscillates between contrition and indulgence. 
The moral influences which recoil from the solid resistance of 
the former character, glide infructuous from the smooth facility 
of these. . . What then is the final destiny of incorrigible 
and exceptional souls? Not endless torment, but everlasting 
(spiritual) death, utter extinction of the moral life. All 
analogies point to this conclusion, all true deductions from the 
moral nature confirm it; and for those who demand the war- 
rant of the letter, what conclusion more just to the letter of 
the Scripture which declares that Sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death? Conscience (or self-consciousness) is the 
life principle of moral natures. The tendency of sin is to 
weaken and corrupt, and finally mortify and destroy that prin- 
ciple. When accordingly in any soul the evil tendency ex- 
ceeds a certain stage of development, the soul loses the power 
of self-recovéry, and —the evil tendency still proceeding — 
arrives at last to rest in evil as its good, and to sin without 
compunction, or any inward restraint or contradiction. This 
is the stage of Devilism or Evil Spirits. Then — the evil ten- 
dency still proceeding — commences a process of mortification, 
which involves, as its final consummation, loss of conscious- 
ness, a capacity of distinguishing good and evil, and a loss of 
voluntary power, for voluntary power involves a moral element. 
Sin is then finished, and has brought forth death. The soul, 
as amoral agent and a conscious individuality, is extinct; asa 
monad it still survives. No longer a person, but a thing, its 
condition is not a question of psychology, but of ontology.” 


A more recent but anonymous writer, who adopts essentially 
the same speculation appeared in the northwest the past year.¢ . 


“See Everlasting Punishment attended by Everlasting én By a Congregational 
Pastor. A.S. Barnes & Co. Chicago. 
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He maintains that the punishment of the wicked is absolutely 
endless, but observes that it is attended by an everlasting 
decay in the powers of the punished, so that in process of time 
the great mass of the damned—all indeed of the more 
moderate transgressors — will pass into a state of stupor bor- 
dering on unconsciousness, or perhaps actually becoming that, 
while only a few enormous sinners will be left to suffer through 
all eternity. Here we observe that powers and faculties which 
are unused and permitted to lie dormant lose their vigor and 
necessarily diminish. Our author proposes, therefore, that 
the damned shall be subjected to solitary confinement which 
cannot fail to produce the result he desires : 


“‘ Now a prison-life of close confinement does thus tend to a 
conscious inactivity of the faculties, which will cause them to 
dwindle away. Shut up a man in a dungeon for long years, 
and he becomes gradually imbecile and finally idiotic. Hence 
such close confinement, away from all means of progress, 
sufficient even to maintain one’s self-hood, is considered the 
most terrible of human punishments. Instances are known of 
culprits tl.us reduced from manhood to a brutish insensibility. 
It is the cutting off of communication with other beings, the 
isolation of a soul thus left without opportunity of new activity, 
— the close imprisonment of being within narrow limits of in- 
action, — it is this that induces torpor-and decay of the being 
itself. . . And now behold such a process of everlasting 
decay, forever reducing the amonnt of intelligent sinning and 
sorrow in the universe of God, and see how it harmonizes with 
the glorious revelations of Redemptive triumph foretold. Some 
shadow of sin’s dire consequences will be necessary forever, as 
a beacon — warning against transgression for all the eternal 
ages.© But as less and less the admonition may be needed, so 
less and less will the dread catastrophe of rebellion appear, 
until at last (in brutish torpor) the conscious suffering will be 
reduced to a minimum,‘and only the smoke of their torment 
will ascend up forever. . . But because they are all in that 
punishment [all on the left hand of the Judge] never to come 
‘out, and because whatever there is of them is under the opera- 
tion of that punishment everlastingly, it does not follow that 

§ Our author evidently thinks the redeemed in heaven will still stand in need of warn- 
ing against transgression! This certainly affords a reason for endless punishment. It 
is to have its uses, and perform a more moral service than merely gratifying the saints! 
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they all remain conscious forever of what is going on. Ele- 
mental existence must in all cases continue forever, while con- 
scious existence (in the lapse of decay) may in many cases have 
run out. How long the conscious being or personality of any 
particular individual will hold out in that pit of everlasting 
woe, no one but God can tell. It is not for human reason, 
but only for God’s word to assure us, whether any human 
beings, and if so then who of human beings, will remain as 
persons in conscious agony forevermore. Of those described 
by Christ, the klasphemers against the Holy Ghost, and the 
' like, He has seen fit to inform us that their personal sin and 
sorrow shall never cease to be felt. The inference concerning 
others is that they may sometime in the process of everlasting 
decay, become insensible to ‘ the smoke of their torment’ that 
‘ascendeth up forever and ever.’ As to the particulars, we do 
not know, we must not pretend, to know. God has wisely 
hidden from us the secrets of that world of everlasting woe 
and decay.” 


We have given these extended quotations that we might do 
no injustice to their authors, but permit them to state their 
opinions in their own way, and also that our readers might 
see the modern phase of the doctrine we are considering. Dr. 
Hedge, it is true, expressly rejects the eternity of punishment, 
as he does that of universal salvation, and practically that of 
annihilation, but his doctrine of the decay of human powers 
and finally of personality itself corresponds entirely with that 
of the anonymous author just quoted, and largely with that of 
Dr. Bushnell, and therefore deserves a place in this examina- 
tion. It is essentially new ground. 

It is refreshing to see large, cultivated, and philosophic in- 
tellects out, in this manner, in a field wide enough, and 
sufficiently unknown, to allow their powers the fullest play, 
and especially to follow them in their free excursions through 
a realm, where, from sheer human ignorance, they are at 
perfect liberty to form any hypotheses they please, imagine 
facts where they cannot find them, and invent whatever proofs 
their airy speculations may seem to require. These learned 
divines talk of the human soul, it will be observed, as if it 
were something they had seen and handled, something they 
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had examined at their leisure and carefully analyzed down to 
its most subtle elements. They are as familiar with its con- 
stitution and capabilities as our scientists are with the most 
common things in nature,—protoplasm or putty. Nothing 
escapes their observation. That it is liable to an alarming and 
fatal process of deterioration, disintegration and substantive 
waste, is a fact as well understood and settled in their 
philosophy, it seems, as any fact in the material world can be. 
They have practically witnessed it with their own eyes, we are 
led to suppose, and seen it going on, month after month, and 
year after year, as frequently and as plainly, as physicians 
have been called to note the similar process of marasmus or 
consumption ; and what they have observed so carefully in 
this world, they know will continue to go on in the world to 
come. Dr. Hedge, indeed, traces this marvellous process 
down from one degree to another, like the rusting out of a 
piece of iron, or the rotting away of a bit of wood, under the 
corroding influence of the elements, till its substance assumes 
a new form and almost disappears, till humanity becomes ex- 
tinct, and personality and consciousness are wholly gone, and 
nothing remains of the Man, so “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” but a monad, — an indescribable thing! Dr. Bushnell 
is too orthodox to allow an issue so sweeping and decisive as 
this, though in his theory, which seems framed for the purpose 
of preserving the “evangelical” doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, the wicked are in an eternal process of waste without 
ever becoming extinct, forever “ tapering down,” to use his 
own expression, “to a diminished grade of feeling, or abject 
continuity of consciousness, that is only the more desolate that 
it cannot utterly die.” Mr. Darwin finds or fancies a tad- 
pole or something still more insignificant, and out of it 
manages by one means or anotiier, neither very definite nor at 
all susceptible of proof, to make a Man! These Doctors of 
Divinity take a man, and by a process quite as unintelligible, 
and equally destitute of proof, reverse Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
and reduce the man to a tadpole again, or something less. 
Both seem to us to make and unmake with very little reason. 
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Dr. Hedge, though a Unitarian, appears to have fallen back 
upon the venerable doctrine of “total depravity,” at least in 
exceptional cases, and finds “ moral incurables,” or what our 
orthodox neighbors used to be familiar with as “incorrigible 
sinners.” Such monsters his benign theology reduces to 
monads, and leaves them there; though for what purpose he 
fails to inform us. It would seem that in the Doctor’s opinion 
God must be doing his work very badly, when a considerable 
part of it proves to be so weak or so wicked as to be really 
good for nothing, and human souls, made in his own image» 
are fit at last only to be stripped of their humanity and turned 
out, naked monads, like old horses, upon the roadsides and 
commons of the universe. Nor can we think the suggestion 
altogether wise that, rather than attempt to reform these feeble 
and wayward spirits, God had better throw them aside and 
make new ones; unless, indeed, we can have some assurance 
that the new are to be better made. 

It might naturally be supposed that a process of the soul’s 
wear and tear, which is so marked and rapid as to be recog- 
nized by the human faculties in the short space of a few 
months, a few years, or even an ordinary life-time, could hardly 
go on as Dr. Bushnell and his anonymons friend maintain 
through all eternity, or even for a few thousand or at most a 
few million years, without finally exhausting its whole sub- 
stance and working its absolute annihilation. It will hardly 
be pretended, we suppose, that the soul is really infinite, and 
hence any,degree of waste however small, must, if continued, 
finally effect its complete extinction. “ Eternity,” as a young 
orthodox philosopher once remarked, “is a long time ;” and 
a very long time, it seems to us, for a human soul to be con- 
stantly shrinking, shriveling, and wasting away, without at 
last coming to an end. We remember an attempt made by 
the good Jesuit, Drexelius, to illustrate the idea of eternity, 
or at least to give some conception of its duration. He sup- 
posed our globe to be covered over with the finest sand, so 
that the whole world would be filled with it, and not only 
filled, but heaped up till it reached the highest heaven, and 
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then that an angel should visit it only once in a thousand 
years, and at each visit bear away with him one single grain 
of this sand. In the course of innumerable ages all this sand, 
and the last particle of the great globe itself, would be thus 
removed, and yet eternity, so far from being exhausted, would 
only be begun! Now the human soul, however small its sub- 
stantial waste, under the watchful eye of Dr. Bushnell, would, 
we suspect, hardly outlast the tardy process by which Drexelius 
supposed our globe, loaded with sand, to be borne away ; and 
yet he teaches that it is undergoing a disintegration and decay, 
which is plainly visible, and still remains, reduced, indeed, but 
subsistent forever. It seems almost like the old Greek fables 
over again, in which the vitals of the damned were perpetually 
eaten away and as perpetually restored. Indeed it is no new 
doctrine in the orthodox world that God himself will work 
continual miracles to prevent the objects of his wrath from 
falling into absolute annihilation, and so escape his justice. 
He is so holy and upright that he will keep them in existence 
and fill them, if need be, with new capabilities for suffering, 
and new powers of endurance, that they may bear throughout 
eternity all that his infinite vengeance desires to inflict. 
Nevertheless, we fear that Dr. Bushnell’s beautiful illustration 
drawn from the asymptole curve, will hardly answer his pur- 
pose. For although this remarkable curve possesses the 
singular property of forever approximating a fixed line without 
ever reaching it, it is still a fact that it presently approaches 
so near as to leave the distance between them of no possible 
account. Let our mathematician hold in his hand a ball 
which he drops, retaining the power of arresting its fall for a 
single second when it has reached one half the distance to the 
ground. After this momentary arrest, it falls again one half 
of the remaining distance, when it is checked for another 
second. Then it falls the third time through one half of the 
distance still remaining; and though this process be repeated 
ever so often — even ad infinitum — it is easily seen that the 
ball cau never reach the ground, since one half of the distance 
from its last point of rest must always remain untraversed. 
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Behold a demonstration of the asymptote curve! The sophist 
adopts a similar method of reasoning to prove that in a race 
_ between Achilles and a tortoise, the swift footed Greek, on a 
very simple condition, could never overtake the tortoise. As 
the latter does not boast of its speed, or rather as Achilles can 
by universal consent run ten miles to the tortoise one, it is 
agreed that the latter shall have, say a hundred rods advance 
at the outset. Now it will be observed that while Achilles is 
running these hundred rods the tortoise will have run ten. 
While Achilles is running these ten rods the tortoise has run 
one, and is still ahead. It is obvious, too, that while Achilles 
is running this one rod the tortoise will have run one tenth of 
a rod, and so on ad infinitum. It is easily seen that Achilles 
oan never overtake the tortoise, run as long as they will. 
There will always be the tenth part of the last remaining dis- 
tance between them. If you reply that while this seems ex- 
ceedingly clear in theory, and must be confessed at first sight 
to be imposing, yet in practice we know any child can outrun 
a tortoise and pass it, backward and forward, twenty times in 
an hour, we answer that everybody knows that; and so every- 
body knows equally well that a human soul or any other finite 
thing in the universe cannot undergo a perpetual wear and 
tear without finally working its utter destruction, the asymptote 
curve and its demonstration to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But how do Drs. Bushnell and Hedge know that the human 
soul is subject, under the influences of sin or any other cause, 
to this decay and substantive waste, of which they so confidently 
speak? ‘With many others they have undoubtedly enjoyed 
large opportunities for observing human nature under its 
various conditions and studying it in its manifold aspects. Of 
the essence of the soul, however, they in common with all 
others know absolutely nothing. That it is liable to wear and 
tear like material things — the human body or a machine — 
they have no proof whatever. Philosophers tell us that since 
the morning of creation, not an atom of matter has been 
destroyed or altered. Things about us, organized or unor- 
ganized, may have undergone ever so many changes and trans- 
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formations, but the matter of which they are composed, re- 
mains through all unchanged and the same. Are we to 
suppose that the human soul. which, whatever. its substance, 
was made in the image of God, is less permanent, more de- 
structible than the rude matter in the world around us? Can 
it be frittered away till it is reduced to a senseless monad or 
something worse, while the substance of a pebble or a brick is 
beyond the reach of human power or human malice to destroy 
it? 

Then are we not permitted to distrust the accuracy of the 
observations which these Divines have taken of the human 
soul? May it not be possible that the effects which they have 
noticed, and which they ascribe to the soul itself, are confined, 
so far as they can be traced, exclusively to the body? It is 
undoubtedly true that any power or faculty, whether of body 
or mind, that is left unused fails to attain its proper develop- 
ment and obviously loses in activity and vigor, but that such 
a faculty is by this neglect and disuse annihilated, we had not 
supposed to be a fact in psychology. The talent, in the - 
parable, that was hidden in the earth, gained no increase, it is 
true, but at the same time it suffered no waste. Nor is it by 
any means certain that even the abuse of our powers works 
their absolute ruin. The man who gives himself up to a 
course of life which habitually violates his conscience and out- 
rages all the better impulses of his nature may, indeed, harden 
and brutalize himself, but in such a process does he in fact 
destroy conscience or annihilate these impulses? Would it 
not better express the fact to say that he had for the time re- 
pressed, overridden and placed them under an eclipse? That 
they are not dead is proved by the fact that this better part of 
human nature will, in the most desperate cases, occasionally 
break forth with a kind of volcanic force and for a time assert 
its native prerogative. The Christian world practically allows 
no living man to be beyond the reach of redeeming grace and 
hope, and its history and experience are full of instances in 
which those seemingly farthest gone in sin, the most callous, 
the most lost, have been arrested in their vicious career, con- 
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verted and saved. Causes apparently very trivial, a change of 
outward circumstances, the loss of some associate in sin, by 
death or separation, a generous act, a kindly word from some 
unexpected source, or even a new thought that comes flashing, 
he knows not whence, through his mind, may be sufficient to 
inaugurate an entire moral revolution in one and lead him 
out of his darkness into the light of heaven. We remember 
reading, years ago, the life or confession of a pirate, who was 
executed on one of the United States’ islands in the harbor of 
New York. Wizat the character of his criminal pursuits was 
we need not say. Ifthere is anything that can strip a man 
of his humanity and convert him into a wild beast, it is the 
life he led. And yet it was not so. He tells us that often of 
a calm night at sea, as he kept his silent watch under the 
light of the friendly stars, or the fuller radiance of the gentle 
moon, the thought of his childhood and innocence, of the love 
of his mother and her tender solicitude and care, would come 
over him like a spell, and for a time melt him into contrition. 
Then he saw in terrible contrast what he once was and what 
he had now become, and beside the fearful reality of to-day he 
recognized that saddest thing of human life, ** what might have 
been.” Bad as he was, he was still not utterly lost. 

We are gratified in being able to summon to the defense of 
this primary fact of human nature so eminent an orthodox 
authority as Dr. De Witt Talmage, who says, 


*“‘ Whatever be the form of evil habit, Christ is able fully and 
finally to deliver that man. Though he be eaten up with dis- 
sipations ; though he be sunk to the lowest depths of shame ; 
though every physical, mental, and spiritual force be crippled, 
Christ will make him a whole man, and lift him to usefulness 
and respectability here and to glory hereafter. I have heard 
men speak of some as so far gone that they could not be 
rescued. I denouce the horrible infidelity. The Lord’s arm 
is omnipotent, and the worst wretch that crawls into a ditch 
would no more puzzle or confound God than the case of the 
most elegant and polished sinner that ever came to him.” 


Or if we needed still higher evangelical authority in regard 
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to the saving power of Christ, we might appeal to the American 
Tract Society, which in one of its tracts tells us that 


“The salvation of Christ is to the uttermost with respect to 
the sinner’s character. It goes to the very extremity of ruin 
and death. There is no degree of guilt for which it has not 
provided a full pardon; there is no burden too heavy fora 
salvation like-this. . Though our sins be truly infinite in num- 
ber; though they be more than the hairs of our head, or the 
drops of the ocean, or the leaves of the forest, or all these 
multiplied together, yet this salvation goes infinitely above and 
beyond them all. Though they may be infinitely heinous, like 
scarlet or crimson, unspeakably abominable and loathsome, 
nay, black as hell, yet still this salvation goes far beyond them. 
Nor can any soul be too vile or polluted to be saved. ; 
Nor can any soul be too dead for Jesus to quicken. 
Neither is there any heart too hard for Jesus to soften. Neither 
is there any soul too poor, too fullof wants forhim. . . He 
is able to save to the uttermost.” 


Has Dr. Bushnell or Dr. Hedge ever witnessed a more 
desperate, a more hopeless case, than is here drawn in such 
vivid colors by the American Tract Society? The sinner here 
depicted is not only loaded with sins infinite in number, but 
also of the most aggravated and damning character, and yet 
the salvation of Christ is not only adequate to such an emer- 
gency but infinitely transcends it. If any soul on earth or in 

hell is finally lost, it surely will not be for the want of redeem- 
ing power in Christ; and if it is so extensive, so overflowing, 
so omnipotent, on this side of the grave, it is not easily seen 
why its divine influences may not be felt on the other. The 
Scriptures, we believe, know of no sinners beyond the reach 
of mercy and hope, as it knows of none wha have not the 
ability to repent and reform. It was no ordinary class of 
transgressors whom God addressed through the prophet, say- 
ing ‘“‘ Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do 
well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow. Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
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shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

We more than doubt, then, the whole theory of these in- 
genius and learned authors. We doubt if sin possesses any 
such power of disintegration and substantive waste upon the 
soul as they are pleased to ascribe toit. We suspect that they 
have allowed themselves to be misled by appearances, and have, 
therefore, referred to the soul itself certain effects which they 
have witnessed in the body. We have no disposition to deny 
any facts in human history which bear in any manner upon 
this subject. We have seen, as they, too, have, many cases of 
most melancholy character in which persons of the finest 
powers and with the brightest prospects in life have, by a course 
of besotting sin, sunk themselves in a few years into physical, 
mental and moral decrepitude, and become practically lost to 
themselves, their friends, and the world. But that this degrada- 
tion and ruin affected the substance of the soul, wasting its 
powers gradually or rapidly away and destroying that, what- 
ever it may be, which constitutes the human being, the man, 
is more than the facts imply, and more than »lilosophy has a 
right to assume. And it deserves to be considered that it is 
not sin, merely as such, that produces these effects. There 
are many forms of flagrant and persistent violation of moral 
law, which work no such results. In the dishonest man, the 
thief, the burglar, the counterfeiter, the robber and other 
classes of transgressors, we observe no loss of power, no 
apparent waste of being, but on the contrary are obliged to 
acknowledge them eminently clear-headed, sharp, and efficient, 
and it is not an uncommon remark that if they would employ 
the same ability, carefulness, and energy, in the attainment of 
honest ends which they expend so lavishly in courses of evil- 
doing, they could hardly fail of a most satisfactory success. It 
is those vices and crimes, which act directly on the body, that 
produce this deterioration and apparent waste in the most 
striking degree. All intemperance, all licentiousness does 
this. The hand grows unsteady, the eye loses its lustre, the 
mind becomes clouded, and the whole man, physical, intel- 
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lectual, and moral, seems going to decay; andif this course is 
steadily pursued it finally ends in a fatal collapse. Has the 
soul, then, perished in the general ruin? If it is material and 
destructible like the body, such would seem to be the result. 
Or, if anything remains, is it only a monad, a mere thing with- 
out personality or worth? Or, finally, is it a nondescript 
being with “halfa nature,” stripped of its noblest preroga- 
tives and powers, incapable of improvement or restoration and 
hopelessly sunk into “an abject continuity of consciousness 
that is only the more desolate that it cannot utterly die?” 
Thank God, we have not so studied philosophy, nqr so read 
the Holy Scriptures. On the contrary we believe the human 
soul to be something in its very nature indestructible. God 
made it to be so. The body changes and perishes, but the soul 
survives. The physical organs through which it here acts and 
manifests itself may be deranged or palsied, as we so often see 
them in old age, but who is prepared to say that the soul itself 
is, therefore, undergoing disintegration and waste? We have 
somewhere read an anecdote of an eminent musical composer, 
who became, in the later years of his life, exceedingly deaf. 
Still his soul was full of song, and when he had written‘a piece 
of music, he would sit down to his piano, now little better 
than a ruin, and play it. As half the strings of his instrument 
were gone and the rest out of tune, he of course oniy made 
discords. These, however, produced no impression on his out- 
ward ear, while the ear of his soul drank in the harmonies of 
his composition, which found no expression in the instrument 
before him. May it not be somewhat so with the human soul ? 
Through diseased or shattered organs it cannot manifest itself 
but in a feeble and imperfect way. At all events it must be 
somewhat so, unless we are prepared to plunge headlong into 
sheer materialism. We must maintain, in accordance with 
the opinion of the world and the voice of our own conscious- 
ness, that the soul possesses a spiritual nature, and is, there- 
fore, free from the changes to which the forms of matter are 
liable. What was originally made in the image of God,— 
made but a little lower than the angels, — cannot undergo a 
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metamorphosis as complete as mythologist or poet ever 
imagined. The human soul cannot become something else, 
and something inconsistent with its nature. It must remain 
what it was created —at least till its Creator pleases to un- 
make it and so destroy the work of his own hands. 

We have before spoken of the singular disagreement exist- 
ing between Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Hedge in.their psychology. 
Their analyses of the human soul and its powers are strikingly 
unlike and even contradictory. Like all witnesses against the 
truth, their testimony does not agree. According to Dr. 
Hedge, the wear and tear of the soul occasioned by sin, is 
uniform upon all its powers, and this destructive process 
goes on till personality itself is utterly lost and the soul is 
reduced toa monad. In the theory of Dr. Bushnell, accom- 
modated as it obviously is to the purpose he had in view, 
but at the same time wholly arbitrary and unphilosophical, 
some powers of the soul perish while others remain nnim- 
paired. Memory he makes immortal and keeps it as vigorous 
in the wreck and ruin of the soul as it could be under the 
most favorable conditions of life. Conscience, too, though 
dwelling in the midst of universal depravity, is to carry its law 
of right, and its fine perceptions of that law, along with it 
through all eternity. And even the will, “ the grand central- 
izing element of personality itself.’ although conscious of the 
deepening wretchedness it is ever working out, but like Milton’s 
Satan, resolved never to submit or yield, is to be ‘* confirmed 
by habit in a state of unsubduable capacity,” and must, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bushnell, go on forever and ever in the course 
of wrong-doing it has unfortunately adopted here! Now how- 
ever necessary all this may be to the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment, that capital doctrine of our modern orthodoxy, it is 
still evident that it has no ground in the realm of fact. In 
those instances in which Dr. Bushnell has traced so frequently 
and so clearly the substantive waste of the soul under sin, he 
has never witnessed, we will venture to affirm, these grand 
exceptions of memory, conscience, and will. 

But what is the degree of depravation and waste which must 
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be reached before the soul loses its power of return? Where 
is the point beyond which redemption is impossible? These 
questions Dr. Bushnell does not attempt to answer, and Dr. 
Hedge’s answer is far from being clear and satisfactory. He 
quotes the words of the Apostle that “lust when it has con- 
ceived bringeth forth sin, and sin when it is finished bringeth 
forth death,” and is pleased, without any authority of Scrip- 
ture, to understand by “‘ death”’ here the very state which he 
had before assumed as that of a ruined soul — the loss not of 
mere existence, but of every power and capacity that belongs 
to man. Had our author troubled himself to read the lan- 
guage of the apostle in its connection, he would have seen that 
he was not speaking of any particular class of sins, or of any 
sin carried out, as Dr. Hedge imagined, to some marvellous 
extent, but simply of sins in general. The genesis of all sins 
is the same, and the end of all is the same, so far as the quality 
is concerned. A sin is “ finished”’ when it is committed; and 
“the wages of sin is death”; not annihilation ; not reduction 
to a monad; not being stripped of half one’s nature to drag 
out an unending existence of palsied impotence; nor finally 
endless torments in hell-fire ; but just and equitable punish- 
ment. As “life,” in the Scriptures, is often employed to ex- 
press welfare, happiness, so “death” is also used to signify its 
opposite, being in @ll-condition, unhappy. 

Olshausen, an eminent German commentator, might have 
aided our author in determining the point of depravity beyond 
which restoration is impossible. ‘ As he who can love,” says 
Olshausen, ‘may also become the recipient of love, yea, as 
love is felicity and eternal life, so the privation of love is to 
be considered as infelicity and the incapacity for happiness.” 
And justly, we think. As man’s highest duties are to love 
God and his fellowmen, and as all true happiness stands con- 
nected with our character and conduct, so one who is incapable 
of loving must also be incapable of sharing this happiness, and 
indeed is no longer human. The Rich Man, as sketched in 
the parable by our Saviour, though in hell and suffering the 
torments of fire, had not reached this fatal condition of being 
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without love. He still remembered his brothers and prayed 
for their welfare. 

It deserves to be considered by Dr. Bushnell and those who 
think with him, whether a soul that is incapable of reforma- 
tion, and hence by a fatal necessity obliged to go on in a course 
of sin and" deterioration, is really subject to moral law, or to 
retribution. A child may be in fault for climbing a tree, or 
losing his hold in the act of climbing, but having once lost it, 
his fall becomes inevitable under the constant law of gravita- 
tion, and, in itself considered, has no element of morality in it 
more than has the fall of a stone. In like manner a man, who 
by any means has lost all ability to obey God, must henceforth 
be guiltless in disobeying him, since it would be a manifest 
tyranny in the moral Governor of the universe to demand a 
service of any creature which it is impossible for it to perform. 
. It was, therefore, a constant doctrine of the most learned and 
judicious of the ancient church that man possesses an inalien- 
able capacity for reformation and improvement. And without 
such a capacity, say what we will of it, man is no longer truly 
human, or the proper subject of a moral government. A soul, 
such as our philosophers above are pleased to imagine, is no 
soul at all, but a nondescript in nature, which Dr. Hedge 
properly withdraws from the realm of psychology, and remits 
to the ontologist to study and describe as best he may. 

It should be remarked, in conclusion, that the theory we 
have been considering, was invented for the special purpose 
of avoiding the horrors which attach to endless punishment, 
as that doctrine is generally held and taught. Dr. Bushnell 
congratulates himself that, assuming such a theory as he has 
adopted, and hedging it round with guards and qualifications, 
“there is nothing left in the matter of endless punishment, by 
which we can fitly be disturhed, except,” — alas! for this ex- 
ception, which must be confessed a very broad and significant 
one, — “‘ except that it does not bring out the kingdom of God 
in that state of realized unity which we most naturally desire, 
and think to be worthiest of his greatness and sovereignty.” 
In other words, the Doctor’s speculation leaves nothing to 
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trouble the Christian’s heart, except that it utterly fails to 
glorify God, and must forever offend the best and divinest sen- 
sibilities of the renewed and sanctified soul ! 

Our anonymous western friend confesses to a similar feeling. 
With many others he is surprised and affected by the tone and 
manner in which the doctrine of ‘endless punishment is 
frequently taught. “Iam astonished,” says he, “ at the cool- 
ness and even carelessness with which some seem to speak the 
words—-hell, damnation, everlasting torment ; — at the freedom 
and flippancy with which they can treat of the destiny of the 
wicked, as if it were only a matter of ordinary talk. To me 
it is not such. When I think, and especially when I speak, of 
the coming hour, the momentous hour, that shall close the 
eyes of my loved ones in death, or take me from their tender 
’ care, itis only with bated breath and throbbing heart I can 
dwell upon the theme. And when I talk of friends and neigh- 
bors out of Christ, and the awful future revealed for such, 
how can I do it without a shudder, or without pangs of the 
tenderest pity, and desire for their escape?” Not only is this 
doctrine most ungrateful to our author, but he has been long 
anxiously studying to find, if possible, some reasonable mode 
of avoiding it, but without success. Having asserted the fear- 
ful doctrine and quoted a passage or two of Scripture, he says, 
“These things are so, not because I want them so, but because 
they cannot mean anything else. I would be glad to have 
them otherwise, if it pleased God so to appoint ; and for thirty 
"years of ministry now just closing I have been anxiously study- 
ing to see if there was any other way of understanding the 
Saviour’s words.” 

Although he is thoroughly persuaded of the truth of endless 
punishment, our Congregational Pastor still finds, as he thinks, 
two sources of partial relief. In the first place he has dis- 
covered some passages of Scripture which encourage the hope 
that “sin and rebellion in God’s universe are to be reduced to 
a minimum at last, their growth and prevalence utterly de- 
stroyed,” while the hosts of the redeemed are to be increased 
to the maximum as compared with the lost. In the second 
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place he comforts himself with his fanciful theory of “‘ everlast- 
ing decay ”’ in those who are finally left to suffer “‘ everlasting 
punishment,” which is to reduce forever “the amount of in- 
telligent sinning and sorrow in the universe of God.” 

For ourselves, we have to confess, that even these pallia- 
tives scem after all to be but poor and unsatisfactory. His 
picture of “ solitary confinement,” with its ever waning intel- 
lect, and finally expiring consciousness, in the great mass of 
the damned, may be a great relief to our Congregational 
Pastor when contemplated beside the hell of Calvin or Dr. 
Edwards, but is quite without attraction for our less orthodox 
mind and heart. We fail to see the benevolence or even the 
purpose of the Divine Governor in preserving useless wrecks 
of humanity through the infinite ages of the future. Why not 
annihilate at once an existence no longer capable of sin or 
holiness, happiness or misery? What joy, what glory can God 
derive from a whole universe of Dr. Hedge’s monads, or our 
author’s “unconscious” damned? Then to say, as is now 
growing fashionable, that the number of the finally saved is to 
be immensely great, while that of the damned is to be very 
small, so far from recommending our modern theology to our 
favor, only provokes the troublesome question as to what these 
few have done that, under a government of infinite equity, 
justly consigns them to such a fate, while the great mass of 
their fellows are to be crowned with immortality and made 
the partakers of infinite bliss? The difference in condition is 
immense, in fact inconceivable; is it equally great in charac- 
ter? Ifitis not,—and who will dare say it is ? — then this 
pretended mitigation of the horrors of endless punishment, be 
that punishment either “torture” or “ decay,” only compli- 
cates and increases the difficulty. Orthodoxy on this subject 
cannot be improved, or modified. 

We ought, in justice, to add that neither Dr. Bushnell nor 
Dr. Hedge seems at all to comprehend the method by which 
Universalists suppose the wicked will in the future state.be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth and an acceptance of the 
divine grace. Dr. Bushnell is pleased to speak as if it were 
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mere pain that is to accomplish a great moral work, while Dr. 
Hedge with equal absurdity asks if saving influences are to 
act with compulsory force. Why should it be thought that 
the divine government is to change essentially its means or 
methods in working out its final results? So rich in resources 
in this world, must it be shut up to the use of one in the world 
to come; or can it not afford to wait in a profound respect for 
the freedom it has first given, while the creature possessing it 
freely conforms to the Divine Will ? 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 


We orfFer the following pages as a Contribution to the History 
of Universalism in America. It is our aim to set forth in 
them a few facts concerning our Conventions and Creeds, 
which many of our people are ignorant of; and to remove 
several errors of opinion which extensively prevail as the 
result of this ignorance. The facts to be presented are, as 
will be seen by reference to the authorities cited, derived from 
genuine and authentic sources. The deductions made from 
them, although in many instances at variance with the tradi- 
tions of our denomina‘ion, are believed to be warranted by 
the evidence; and are submitted to the criticism of all who 
are interested in establishing the truth with regard to our 
history as a Church. 

Three attempts have been made to organize the Univer- 
salists of this country : 

I. At Oxford, Mass., September 14, 1785. 

II. At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 25, 1790. 

III. At Oxford, Mass., September 4, 1793. 

The first Convention adopted no Creed. The second adopted 
one consisting of five ‘ Articles of Faith,”’ at its first session. 
Tke third, at its second session, “ Adopted the Philadelphia 
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Platform of Articles of Faith”; and at its eleventh session, 
adopted the “ Profession of Belief” known as “ The Winches- 
ter Confession.” 


THE CoNVENTION OF 1785. 


But little is known concerning this organization. It adopted 
a name for the socicties represented in it, but chose no name 
for itself. No record of proceedings, except of the first session, 
can be found. And even this is not an official record, but a 
memoranda furnished to the Gloucester Society, by Rev. John 
Murray. The idea of this Convention or Association, origi- 
nated with the believers in Oxford,! who had organized April 
27th, 1785, under the name of “ The Second Religious Society 
in Oxford, and the 2'hird Independent Religious Society in 
the Commonwealth called Universalists.”? Shortly after the 
organization, it was deemed best, in order that they might have 
counsel and advice as to their rights under the Constitution of 


the Commonwealth, to call together their religious brethren 
residing in other places, and unitedly devise plans for their 
mutual advantage and protection. The following letter was 
sent to Providence, R. I.: 


“The Second Religious Society in Oxford, To the Brethren 
and Believers in Providence sendeth Greeting. 


We congratulate you on the happy period which holdeth 
forth a free toleration of Religious Liberty to every Denomina- 
tion of Christians.. Being informed you are established on 
that permanent foundation the great Corner Stone, and by 
the faith of God constrained to believe in Jesus Christ, Our 
Righteousness, as the Head of every Man, and Universal 
Saviour of the whole system of Human Nature, by which we 
are convinced you not only enjoy the Happiness of light and 
liberty, but act upon the broad plane of universal Benevolence, 


1 All the letters and memoranda which will be quoted with reference to this General 
Association, are, unless otherwise noted, verbatim copies of the original papers, which 
Miss E. E. Andrews, grand-daughter of Col. Zephaniah Andrews, Clerk of “ The Prov- 
idence Universalists”’ of 1785, has kindly placed in my hands, and desires me to 
present to the Universalist Historical Society. 


2Memoir of the Universalist Society in Oxford, Mass., by Rev. Thomas Whittemore. 
Universalist Miscellany. Vol. 6., p. 315. 
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which emboldens this Society Most Earnestly to Desire your 
Cordial Friendship, Correspondence and Assistance. 

This Society has in some measure organized themselves that 
they may be known as a Religious body, and at alate meeting 
voted to write to our Brethren at Boston, Taunton, Newport, 
Providence, and so forth, to form an Association which we 
propose to be held at Oxford. Yetas we wish to accommo- 
date the Societies at large, we have omitted to appoint a time 
till we shall hear from the brethren, and if any other place 
will better accommodate the brethren at large we submit it for 
your advice. Our worthy friend, Mr. A. Streeter, will deliver 
you this letter and give you a more particular account of our 
proceedings than we thought fit to write at this time; there- 
fore we rest in hope of ‘your kind Compliance. And may the 
God of peace be with and bless you, enlighten your minds, en- 
large your understandings and guide you into all truth; which 
is the sincere desire of your cordial Friends and affectionate 
Brethren in Oxford. Dante. Fisk, per order. 

THE BRETHREN IN PROVIDENCE. 


Oxford, July 21, 1785.” 


8 Rev. Adam Streeter, formerly a Baptist clergyman, is supposed by the late Dr. 
Ballou (See QUARTERLY, Vol. 5, p. 93.) to have become a Universalist about 1777 or 
1778. In the record of the organization of the Oxford Society, 1785, it is stated that 
they “ have for a number of years past assembled upon the Sabbath day for public 
worship, and have attended to the instructions of Rev. Adam Streeter, and supported 
him by free contributions from time to time.’’ In 1785 he divided his time between 
Oxford and Providence. In 1786, as Elhanan Winchester was to spend the winter at 


Providence, the Society at Boston requested the Providence friends to ‘‘ dispense with 
Mr. Streeter’s visits at the usual periods during the winter, he engaging to renew them 
again when Mr. Winchester is about to leave you.’’ Col. Andrews for the Providence 
Society replied, that they ‘‘do consent freely to the request as stated in your letter, 
which we believe is doing as we would be done by in like circumstances, — that is, 


when Elder Winchester leaves us we depend on Friend Streeter to renew his visits to 


us as usual.” On the fifteenth of the following June, Mr. Andrews wrote to Mr. 
Streeter, ‘‘A number of your old friends in this town desire your attendance here as 
usual, as soon as your Engagements, and other circumstances will permit.’’ The old 
arrangement was probably at once renewed. Under date of Sept. 14, 1786, Mr. 
Andrews writes to Rev. Elhanan Winchester, “ At present we are rather in a state of 


mourning from being deprived by death, of the usual visits paid us by Friend Streeter. 


He, on the road coming to visit us on Saturday before the fourth Sunday of August, 
fell sick of a bilious disorder at the house of Stephen Whipple, in Smithfield, and died 
the Saturday evening following, retaining to his last his reason and great fortitude.” 
Rev. Dr. Whittemore, in his sermon at the rededication of the “ First Universalist 


Meeting House in Cambridgeport,” Jan. 26, 1859, says, “* Adam Streeter, I am inclined 
to think, was the first American born man, who preached the doctrine of universal 


grace; though it is somewhat difficult to tell which is the most entitled to that distinc- 
tion, Rev. Adam Streeter or Rev. Caleb Rich.”” Mr. Streeter’s name is at the head of 
the list of Members of the Milford Society, “‘ August, 1785.’’ 
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To this invitation the friends in Providence responded : 


Dear Friends at Ozford: — We Received your kind Letter 
of the 21st instant, Desiring our mind respecting the propriety 
of an Association of the people called Universalists ; which 
Measure we have Reason to believe to be conducive to the 
well-being of Government, Especially in your State, under 
your present form of government, for which Reason we shall 
heartily join you in such a measure, either by a Committee or 
Letters of Correspondence on the matter. As we are a very 
small and poor people here we can be but of little weight in 
matters of such importance; nevertheless, observing your 
peculiar standing in government, we can but earnestly recom- 
mend to be careful not to Defend yourselves against oppres- 
sion by oppressing, especially in matters of Religion, but let 
your moderation be known to all men; for we know when the 
minds of men are Irritated by undue measures, they are apt to 
swerve from the Golden Rule — do as you would be done by. 
Having but little opportunity to write at this time, we shall 
let you know our mind more particularly by Letter or Com- 
mittee at the time of meeting at Oxford, which time we shall 
leave to yourselves, and to notify us by letter. Meantime, 
Rejoicing in the great Salvation as manifested in creation as 
well as Revelation. Per Favour of Friend Streeter. 

Providence, July 25, 1785. 


The letter to the Gloucester Society, and their reply, brings 


out more fully the fact that the object contemplated in hold- 
ing the proposed Association, was the maintenance of the civil 
rights of the Universalist organizations. 


These documents, with the report of the doings of the Asso- 


ciation, stand on the Record book of the Gloucester Society 
thus: 

“ At a meeting of the Independent Society, Sept. 10, 1785. 
A Letter was read from a Society at Oxford. 

Voted, That Mr. Murray be requested to wait on a Conven- 


tion there, as a representative from this Society, to concert 
measures for the good of the whole, and make report on his 
return. 


The Letter: 


OxrorD, Avaust 28, 1785. 


The Second Religious Society in Oxford, to Mr. J. Murray and 
his Society, Sendeth Greeting. 
This Society would wish to congratulate you in the most 
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reciprocal manner, on account of our happy Constitution 
which tolerates free liberty of conscience to all denominations 


of Christians, which clause highly corresponds with the rules 
of the Gospel. But as we expect the Executive part of the 


Government will make the most scrutinous investigation into 
the matter, in order to know who are denominated Christians 
in Law: we being [are?] duly sensible that our strength de- 


pends on our being cemented together in one united body, in 
order to anticipate any embarrassment of our Constitutional 


Rights. We have in some measure organized ourselves that 
we may be known as a religious body. And though it may be 
acknowledged universally that we belong to the spacious 


family of the great parent of the universe, yet we are like a 


child without a name. ‘ And as we have had the happiness of 
Mr. Murray’s administration in this town when we were in a 
state of Miniature as to religious knowledge, therefore we 


would wish to correspond with the Society at Gloucester. 


And being informed that you act upon the principle of 
“Universal Benevolence,” which [it?] induces this Society 
most earnestly to desire your friendship and Correspondence 
and advice, for which purpose this Society have appointed an 


association to be held at Oxford on the 14th day of September 


next, in order to take into consideration what measures will 
be most conducive to the good of the Society at large; for 
which purpose we have also wrote to Boston, Providence, and 


so forth, desiring their attendance at the time and place afore- 


said. And would be exceedingly happy to wait on Mr. Murray 
at the above said place, with any of your brethren you shall 
choose. And as your advice and assistance will be of much 
consequence to the Society at large, we wish for an interview 
with you. And may the God of peace be with you and bless 
you. Which is the sincere desire of your friends at Oxford. 
DanIEL Fisk, per order. 
To be communicated to the brethren at Gloucester.” 


‘To which the following answer was wrote: 


Brethren: —The Independent Society of Gloucester have 
received your friendly Epistle of the 28th of August, and are 
glad to express their satisfaction in an opportunity to corre- 
spond with you on a subject so important, as held out by your 
Letter. God and Nature have made us free. And we hope 
to enjoy Religious Liberty by right, and not by sufferance. 
There is no doubt the Executive and Judicial departments of 
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Government will be attentive to exert and retain, all the power 
they possibly can ; but we conceive our cause is so closely in- 


terwoven with the cause of the other sectarians — we trust 
that no Jury will be found so uninformed as not to see on sac 


rificing us they will destroy themselves. The compass of this 
sheet would be insufficient to detail a history of what we have 
passed through, as well as of our present state — a number of 


Pamphlets sent you herewith will in some measure answer 
that purpose. Had we been a little earlier apprised of your 


design, one of our Society would have accompanied our dear 
friend and brother, John Murray, whom we have sent on this 
occasion. We declare ourselves ready to afford you all legal, 


brotherly, and Christian aid in our power, conteiving our- 


selves to be strengthened by our union with you. 
Praying that the Saviour of the world would afford you 
Freedom, peace, and Comfort, we are with friendship and 


Esteem, Your Brethren at Gloucester. 


B. H.,! per order.” 


“Transactions of the Association, laid before the Society, 


Sept. 28, 1785, by Mr. Murray, viz. : 


OxrorD, Sept. 14, 1785. 


At a meeting of the Second Religious Society in Oxford, 
together with Messrs. Elhanan Winchester, Shippie Townsend, 
Abijah Adams, John Murray, Francis Liscombe, Daniel Melvil, 
John Lasell, Ebenezer Sumner, Noah Wiswal, Samuel French, 


Caleb Rich, and Laban Bates, Council from the different 


Religious Societies corresponding with said Society. 

Voted, That Mr. Elhanan Winchester be chosen Moderator 
for said meeting. 

Voted, That Mr. Daniel Fisk be Clerk. 

Voted, That this meeting be adjourned to Thursday, the: 
15th inst.,‘at nine o’clock in the morning. 

Thursday, Sept 15. Met according to adjournment. 

Voted, By the several committees, to adopt the name of In- 
dependent Christian Society, commonly called “ Universalists.” 

Voted, That each of the committees from Boston, and so 
forth, shall convey to their several societies, together with the 
name adopted, a proposal to consider the propriety of each 
Society’s agreeing not only to be called by one name, but to 
be cemented in one body, consequently bound by the ties of | 
love to assist each other, at any and all times when occasion 


shall require. 
4 Barnett Harkin, Clerk of the Society. 
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Voted, That it be recommended to the several societies, that 
committees of correspondence be appointed, to write circular 
letters, informing them what measures they have adopted in 
three months from the date hereof. 

Voted, That the Committees propose to their constituents 
the propriety of an annual meeting, and that the first be held 
in Boston, the second Wednesday in September, 1786.” 


This Association seems to have been composed of twelve 
persons, besides the members of the Society at Oxford, Rev. 
Adam Streeter being probably counted as one of their num- 
ber, as it is certain that be was then their minister. The nine 
laymen whose names are given, were from the following 
places: Shippie Townsend and Abijah Adams, Boston ; John 
Lasell, Providence; Ebenezer Sumner, Samuel French and 
Noah Wiswall, Milford; Laban Bates, Bellingham; Francis 
Liscombé, and Daniel Melvil, unknown. 

The preachers had‘their homes as follows: John Murray, 
Gloucester ; Caleb Rich, Warwick; Adam Streeter, Milford, 
Mass. ; Elhanan -Winchester, Philadelphia; but in company 
with his brother, Moses, he had spent the summer and fall of 
1785 in New England. He also remained in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island during the following winter.® 

The initiative in sending out the “ Circular Letters,” recom- 


5 Besides these, how many avowed Universalist preachers were there in 1785? I 
think that the following makes a complete list: Noah Parker, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Thomas Barns, Jaffrey, N. H.; Clement Sumner, Swanzey, N. H., [Graduate of Yale 
College in 1758. A Congregationalist preacher till 1775, when, or very soon after, he 
became a Universalist preacher. Died in 1795. See History of Coos Co., N.H. By 
Rev. Grant Powers. I found a copy in the Library of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Boston.]; Matthew Wright, residence unknown; Moses Win- 
chester, Philadelphia; David Evans, [Century of Universalism. By Rev. A. C. 
Thomas. p. 48.] New Britain, Penn.; Noah Murray, either at Lanesboro’ Mass., or in 
Duchess Co., N. Y. Perhaps we may add Zephaniah Lathe, of Grafton, Mass., 
although it is not certain that he became a Universalist till a year later. Dr. George 
De Benneville, of Germantown, Penn., should not be omitted, even if he did not, as is 
doubtful, give much of his time to the work of the ministry. He came to this country 
in 1741, the year that John Murray was born, for the express purpose of preaching the 
Universal Restoration. I have recently had in my possession a letter written by him to 
his daughter, Dec. 1790, in which he says, “In my old age, since I am 88 years old, 
my mind is still set to preach the gospel.” He died in 1798. Including the four 
present at Oxford, there were certainly twelve preachers, perhaps thirteen, who avowed 
themselves Universalists in 1785. 
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mended by the Association, was taken by the Oxford Society. 
The following was sent to Providence, directed to Mr. John 
Lasell : 


‘“‘ OxrorD Nov. 15, 1785. 

Brethren: — Agreeable to the Vote of our Association in 
September last to write Circular Letters to our corresponding 
brethren of the different societies, with our best wishes we 
present our compliments to the Society in Providence, and 
would inform you that at a meeting of our Society this day, 

Voted, Unanimously, to adopt the Charter of Compact. 

Voted, To adopt the same mode of agreement with our 
teacher that was agreed on by the Society at Gloucester. 

Voted, To correspond with the proceedings of the Commit- 
tees at our General Association. 

Lastly. Voted, The thanks of this Society to the gentle- 
men in particular who met with us to advise and assist us in 
Association ; as well as their respective Societies in general 
who have kindly corresponded with us. 

We send you enclosed, Copies of the Charter of Compact, 
and the proceedings of the General Association at Oxford in 
September 14, 1785. 

The want of time must excuse our short writing. 

To be communicated to your Society. 

. By order of the Independent Church of Christ in Oxford.® 
; Ezra Conant, Sec’y. 
Mr. Lasell.” 


6 A letter, almost a duplicate of this, was sent at the same time to Gloucester. It 
differs from the above, chiefly in this clause: “ We omit to send you a copy of the 
Charter of Compact, as we have to the other corresponding societies, as you have the 
Original; but send you inclosed a copy of the proceedings of the committee who met 
in Association at Oxford on ye 14th of September, 1785."” The copy of proceedings 
sent to Gloucester and to Providence cannot be found. 

The answer sent from Gloucester was as follows: 

‘* GLOUCESTER, JAN. 1, 1786. 

Mr. Ezra Conant: — The Independent Christian Society of this place acknowledge 
to have received by their Delegate, Mr. Murray, the transactions of the delegates at 
Oxford, which they have duly considered. The adoption of the name Independent 
fully meets their approbation, as it was what they had previously assumed themselves. 
They sincerely desire to cultivate a union which cannot be too extensive, nor too firm; 
and in order well to lay the foundation of it they luok forward with much satisfaction 
to the annual meeting proposed to be held at Boston in September, 1786, at which. time 
they will not fail to be there by their Representatives. Any communications from the 
respective Societies will be very kindly and cordially received. The circumstances of 
this society have of late been so peculiarly embarrassed by a tedious suit in Law, as 
has prevented their taking that notice of the transactions in the period of time therein 
prescribed. We are with esteem your affectionate brethren. B. H. (per order.) 
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The “ Charter of Compact” alluded to above, was taken to 
the Association by Mr. Murray, in the form in which it had 
recently been adopted by the Gloucester Society. As I am 
not aware that the original draft has ever been published, it is 
given here, as follows: 


Whereas, the greatest benefits arise to a society from assum- 
ing a form best fitted to answer the purposes of its design, 
and considering the necessity there is of speedily taking such 
salutary measures as are pointed out by the Constitution. 

We, therefore, the underwritten, convinced by reason and 
prompted by inclination, do mutually pledge ourselves each to 
the other, and enter into the following Charter of Compact : 

That there shall be a stated annual meeting of the sub- 
scriberson . . . . forthe purpose of choosing a select 
committee, whose powers shall be as hereafter defined. 

That there shall be at the same time a secretary chosen to 
the society. 

That funds shall be provided by voluntary subscriptions for 
the purposes of supporting a Teacher or Teachers of Piety, 
Religion, and Morality ; the repairing the public edifice ; and 
the relief of poor and distressed brethren. 

The powers of the Select Committee are to be extended to 
calling a meeting of the subscribers when they see proper ; or, 
on the request of nine of them. . 

They shall constitute the Treasury, and. distribute the 
monies lodged in their hands according to the order of the 
subscribers — of which monies they shall make regular report 
both of receipt and distribution. They shall have power to 
admit new subscribers. 

The Secretary shall record the transactions of the sub- 
scribers, and likewise of the select committee in a suitable 
book open to the inspection of any one. 

Persons who shall subscribe and not pay with punctuality 
shall be exempt from the oenefit of the Compact, and the 
Select Committee shall erase their names—the committee 
having discretionary power to remit subscriptions, on reason- 
able representations made to them. 

The subscriptions are to be paid into the hands of the com- 
mittee, which will render useless the office of a collector. 

The committee shall give public testimonial of payment on 
its being made, attested by the Secretary, which shall be pro- 
duced at the annual meeting. 
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Subscriptions shall be opened at the general annual meet- 
ings and continued at those periods unless any exigency should 
require them to be more frequent. 

All subscribers shall have an equal vote. 

Questions shall be decided by two-thirds of the present mem- 
bers ; and nine shall constitute a meeting. 

Every subscriber shall be at free liberty to withdraw his 
name from the compact whenever he sees fit. 

Whereas, the privilege of choosing and professing one’s own 
Religion is inestimable; and in order to maintain that privi- 
lege unimpaired, in case any person associating with us should 
suffer persecution from the undue exercise of power, we do 
agree and resolve to afford him all legal means of extricating 
himself from difficulty, and of enjoying that freedom which is 
held forth by the Constitution. 

And, be it known Universally that we who have put our 
names to this Charter of Compact, for the purpose heretofore 
cited, are composed of and do belong to the Independent 
Society of. ut 


On receipt of the letter from Oxford, the Providence Society 
opened a correspondence with the brethren in other localities 
by sending the following: 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE, Nov. 27, 1785. 

Dear Brethren: — A Letter from the Independent Society 
at Oxford, signed by their Secretary, Mr. Ezra Conant, accom- 
panied with a copy of the proceedings of the Association held 
in Oxford on the 14th of September last, and a Copy of the 
Charter of Compact, (so called) agreed to. by the members of 
said Society at Oxford, have been laid before a meeting of a 
small number of us in this Town who have agreed to distin- 
guish ourselves for the present by the name of T’he Providence 
Universalists. Taking the said Letters and papers before men- 
tioned into consideration, we have concluded it to be proper to 
begin and keep up a friendly correspondence with our Brethren 
in the Massachusetts State and elsewhere, as we shall from 
time to time become acquainted with them. Understanding 

TIn the first edition of the Modern History of Universalism, pp. 864, 5, the Compact 
is printed as recorded on the books of the Oxford and Milford Societies. It differs but 
little from the original draft. Appended to and incorporated in it, however, is a 
lengthy extract, commencing, “ As Christians we acknowledge no Master but Jesus 
Christ,” from the “ Association of the Independent Church of Gloucester,” adopted 


January 1, 1779. Several printed copies of this had been sent to the Society at 
Oxford. 
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by the tenor of the Letter and papers that we have received 
that Circular Letters are or will be sent to the several Societies 
in the Massachusetts State and Elsewhere, who are called 
Universalists or Independents, we for want of time at present, 
shall only remark on the whole that we very much approve 
the measures adopted at the late Association and likewise of 
the proposals for Annual Meetings, the first of which to be 
held in Boston, the second Wednesday in September next, the 
proceedings of which we hope to be informed of, if none of us 
shall be able to attend. We sincerely sympathize with our 
Brethren at Gloucester in their difficulties, and wish them a 
happy conclusion of their Law-suit. But you will derive ad- 
vantages from your present troubles; your interests now 
appear to be one, aud though dispersed, you must like the first 
planters of our Country, or as the several States in America, 
unite for the mutual benefit of the whole. This is agreeable 
to sound Policy, and consistent with self-preservation, the 
great and first law of Nature, as Pope has well expressed it— 
‘*Great Nature spoke, observant man obeyed ; 
Cities were built, societies were made: 
Here rose one little State; another near 
Grew by like means, and joined through love or fear.’’ 

Blessed be God, the happy Constitution of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations affords us that Liberty of 
Conscience which we wish was as universal as the Religion we 
profess. 

Any matters which you may wish to inform us of, please to 
communicate through our Clerk, Colonel Zephaniah Andrews. 
Be pleased to inform us how to address you, and believe us to 
be your affectionate Brethren. 

By order of the meeting. |§ ZEPHANIAH ANDREWS, Clerk. 


Copy of Circular Letter sent to Richmond,® Boston, Glouces- 
ter, Milford. 


This letter elicited the following replies: 


‘Warwick, Marcu 10, 1786. 
Brethren : — With satisfaction we received your Letter of 
Noy. 27th, A. D. 1785, in which you informed us that you had 
received a Copy of the Charter of Compact, together with the 
Proceedings of the Association held at Oxford, in September 
last, of their being laid before a small number of your society, 


8 Rev. Caleb Rich was the “ minister of the United Societies at Warwick, Richmond 
and Jaffrey.’” Modern History of Universalism. p. 817. 
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which, taking them into consideration, approved of the 
measures adopted at said Association as fit and reasonable. 

We likewise have been presented with those copies, and 
have laid them before our Society, and after serious considera- 
tion [the Compact] was universally consented to as altogether 
consistent with itself, consistent with those liberal sentiments 
which it is our happiness to profess and believe as founded on 
the Scriptures both of the Old and New Testaments, and con- 
sistent with that Freedom, Love and Friendship which we 
wish to be diffused universally through the whole world, and 
on which our happiness as well as safety depends. 

As for our distressed Brethren in Gloucester, we heartily 
join in sympathizing with them in their difficulties, and as you 
observe that our interest seems to be one, we wish to join in 
administering to their relief; but we being reduced to the un- 
happy necessity of vindicating our Rights in Courts of Justice, 
which hath (our number being small) inabilitated us at 
present to afford them that Relief we could wish. And as the 
event of our suit was favorable we wish theirs to be no less 
fortunate and happy. 

Now let us forever join with one heart and mind (as 
becometh Professors of Christianity) to a steady perseverance 
in these things that tend to peace, and things whereby one 
may edify another; casting off here on all occasions from those 
that seek occasion, and increasing our happiness, as well as 
safety in this world. And when this our earthly tabernacle 
shall be dissolved we trust we have an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, in whose mansions the absence 
of friends is not known. 

If you have any matters to communicate, please to com- 
municate them to our Secretary, Doctor John Willson. We 
conclude with subscribing ourselves your affectionate Brethren. 

By order of the Independent Society in Warwick. 

JouN WILLSON, Secretary.” 


“The Brethren of the Christian Congregation commonly 
called Universalists, taking into consideration the proceedings 
of the Association at Oxford, September 14, are of opinion 
that it is becoming the Gospel for us, as we profess an Ex- 
clusive, Entire Dependence on Jesus Christ for Justification 
and Salvation, to conduct ourselves in all respects as his Dis- 
ciples. 

The particulars that were pointed to our attention, were, 

First, By what name we should call ourselves. To which 
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we answer: We judge that a Christian Congregation, com- 
monly called Universalists, is as plain and unexceptionable as 
any we can think of. But as that is what more especially 
affects our Brethren in various parts of the Country, we are 
willing to abide by. whatever name they may generally adopt 
that is agreeable to our profession. 

We fully agree that it is our duty and interest. to consider our- 
selves of one Body, of which Jesus Christ is the Head ; and as 
members, to have the same care one for another, and to afford 
each other that assistance we may from time to time be called 
to, according to our circumstances. 

We also agree to the proposal of an Annual Meeting of the 
Brethren, and hope for the happiness of meeting them at 
Boston at the time appointed, the second Wednesday of Sep- 
tember next. 

We ardently wish for ourselves and our Brethren that we 
may ever live in the understanding, believing view of the 
Riches of Divine Grace, exhibited in the Gospel, and under 
. the constant sense of our obligation to consider ourselves not 
our own but bought with a price, and under every Obligation 
to Glorify him in our Spirits and Bodies which are his. For 
this End it is both our Duty and Interest to Search the Scrip- 
tures which testify of Christ, in whom we have Eternal Life ; 
every understanding view of which, increases our obligations to 
obedience to him. 

We wish for ourselves and our Brethren that we may par- 
ticularly.attend to the Import of the Epistles of the Apostles 
to the first Churches, where we have the exceeding Riches of 
Divine Grace in Christ Jesus first laid down, and our Duty in 
every Relation and Circumstance in Life enjoined on us con- 
sequent thereon, most beautifully and comprehensively summed 
up by the Apostle in those few words, Only let your conversa- 
tion be as becometh the Gospel of Christ, an attention to which, 
as it will tend to the increase of our own enjoyment, will like- 
wise promote the happiness of those around us; and as the 
prophet brings in our Creator, Preserver and Redeemer, say- 
ing, ‘I have blotted out thy transgressions as a cloud, and as 
a thick cloud thy sins, Return, for I have redeemed thee,’ 
and immediately adds, ‘ Sing, O ye heavens, shout, ye lower 
parts of the earth; break forth into singing, ye mountains, O 
forest, and every tree therein: for the Lord hath redeemed 


Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel ;’ we cannot but express 
our ardent wish to see that part of Divine Worship more uni- 
versally attended to, that our Brethren would endeavor to 
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furnish themselves with the songs and attend the Exercise, 
those who have not the Gift imitating Hannah, who spake in 
her heart, only her lips moved, though her voice was not heard: 
anticipating the Time or the Eternity of Praise when every 
creature shall join in Universal Praise forever. 

Wishing you Grace, Mercy and Peace, we subscribe our- 
selves your Brethren in Christ Jesus. 

AsiyaH Apams, Clerk. 

To the Brethren of the Christian Congregation, commonly 

called Universalists. Providence.” 


This letter contains nothing to indicate the place from which 
it was written. Iam of the opinion, however, that the place 
was Boston ; and this I base wholly on the fact that Abijah 
Adams is one of the names given in the printed list of sub- 
scribers to the Relly Hymn Book, republished by John Murray, 
in 1776, and there Boston is given as his place of residence. 
He is not mentioned in the records of the Boston society, but 
these were not commenced till January 1, 1786. 


The foregoing papers and letters are nearly all the sources 
of information in regard to the Convention of 1785.9 I am 
unable to find any account of the meeting in Boston in 1786, 
or any allusion to it in several unpublished letters of Rev. 


John Murray’s, written from Boston that September, which I. 
have examined. The following year, on the third of Septem- 
ber, the Oxford society chose “ delegates for this society, to 
meet at Milford at the Annual Association on Wednesday 


next.” I have before me a letter written by Rev: John 


Murray, under date of New York, Nov. 13, 1787, to a friend 
in Philadelphia, in which he says, ‘ One of the clergy spent 
the evening in my company since I came to town, and though 


I related the story of the Convention, or yearly meeting at 


9 About all that remains are the extracts from the Letters of John Murray to Noah 
Parker, published in the Life of Murray. Boston edition, 1870. p. 3837. Caleb Rich 
jn his Narrative, quoted by Rev. W. S. Balch in a biographical sketch of Mr. Rich, 
QUARTERLY, New Series, Vol. 1X., p. 70, mentioned his being at the Association; but 


he evidently writes many years after the event, and his memory was not clear as to 
who was there or what was done. There is also an imperfect sketch of the doings of 
the first session in the records of the Milford Society. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 22 
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Milford, this gentleman never said one word by way of oppo- 
sition.”’ 

I know of no other notice of this session. Nor is there any 
further mention of this Association in subsequent years, in the 


records of any of the societies which composed it. There is 


no proof that it ever held another session ; and the absence of 
mention of it on the records above referred to, is strong pre- 


sumption that it became defunct. 
In the Life of Rev. Hosea Ballou, by Rev. Thomas Whitte- 


thore,*it is stated that the Convention was held “ probably in 
Oxford in 1788, in Boston. in 1789, and in Milford in 1790. 


This would bring it to Oxford again in 1791. The statements 


here made rest on conjecture, so far as the years 1788, 1789, 
and 1790 are concerned ; but we are sure that the body met 


in Oxford in 1791.” ” 
The conjecture does not scem to be well based. and the 


assurance is more positve than the historical data will warrant. 
The following is all that I can find as matter of record with 
reference to the Convention of 1791. I quote from the Records 
of the Oxford Society: “ April last Wednesday, 1791. Voted 
to join in Convention with the Society of our profession at 
Greenwich, Hardwick and Petersham.” 

As all previous mention in these records of the ‘ Conven- 
tion,” to which Dr. Whittemore alludes, designate it as the 
“ Annual Association,” I am of the opinion that the Conven- 
tion referred to in the above vote, was no more than would 
appear upon the first reading of it, a Union meeting of these 
two Societies. As the Society in Oxford was composed of in- 
habitants of that town, and of Charlton, Sutton and Ward, 
(now Auburn) so the society located in the north part of Hard-. 
wick, had quite a membership from the adjoining parts of 
Greenwich and Petersham. Ten years later, these sections of 
three towns were incorporated into one town by the name of 
Dana." The locality is less than thirty miles from Oxford, 
and if Dr. Whittemore is correct that the meeting in 1791 
qwas a session of the Convention or General Association, which 

110 Vol. 1, p. 71. 11 Whittemore’s Life of Ballou. Vol. 1. pp. 99, 120, note. 
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met in September, as he also affirms, it is a little singular that 


the Oxford society should have taken action so early in the 
year, and should not have deferred it, as they had done in 
previous years, and as they subsequently did with reference to 


the Convention organized in 1793, till August or September. 


I am of the opinion that this was a Conference or Conven- 
tion, called by Rev. John Murray, for the purpose of consult- 
ing with these two societies in regard to their manifesting 


some interest in, if not of sending delegates to the new Con- 


vention formed in Philadelphia the previous year. Erom his 
letters written to Philadelphia friends, some of which will be 


quoted when I come to speak more particularly’ of that Con- 
vention, it is obvious that both in its Platform of Principles, 


and for other reasons, it was his ideal organization ; and he 
was anxious that it should be heartily endorsed. Prior to its 


organization letters had been written to Providence, Newport 
and Taunton, requesting their codperation, and Mr. Murray 
had exerted his personal influence in Boston and Gloucester, 
to that end. But it does not appear that the friends in Oxford 
and vicinity had been consulted. 

The time was near at hand for another session, and as 
domestic reasons would prevent Mr. Murray’s presence, he 
was seeking to secure the attendance of others. Hence the 
meeting, whether at Oxford or ‘at Hardwick, it is impossible 
to tell which, was held early in May. Caleb Rich and Zepha- 
niah Lathe, as well as Mr. Murray, had- preached frequently 
in both of these places, and were all present on this occasion, 
as also David and Hosea Ballou, the latter not having then 
begun to preach. Mr. Murray did not succeed in his object. 
Neither preachers nor people could or would attend the Phil- 
adelphia Convention ; and he paid a visit to Boston, to meet 
with as poor success there. ‘ Shippie Townsend, Oliver W. 
Lane, and George Richards, Committee of the Church at 
Boston,’’ addressed a letter “‘ To the Convention of the Univer- 
salists at Philadelphia,” in which they said, “‘ We should have 


12 Whittemore’s Life of Ballou, pp. 71, 79, 80; and Rev. W. S. Balch’s Article on 
Caleb Rich, p. 71. 
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rejoiced to have seen you face to face, but our circumstances 
and situation this present year, rendered a Letter more con- 
venient, than the appointment of a delegate or delegates.” 
The disappointment of the Philadelphians was expressed in a 
somewhat harsh and bitter letter to Mr. Murray, in which he 
was reminded that this want of interest on the part of 
‘“‘Kastern friends,” justified the ‘ public charges” that the 
believers in the common salvation care nothing for good order 
and unity. ‘Mr. Murray’s reply is before me. Matters had 
not shaped as he had labored to have them; and “these 
things,” he says, “ wound me most sensibly. As for the public 
’ charges, why, they are the same they always were, and the 
professors very muchas they wereof old. . . . Ourpeople 
have certainly left undone the things they ought to do, but 
when we consider the poverty of the people, and the distance 
from Philadelphia, . . . and-nothing of any particular 
nature, as on the last Convention, to engross attention, perhaps 
they may not appear in a very reprehensible point of view. On 
the whole, we had better try to give Christian Charity full 
play on all these occasions, and not assist the adversary in 
fixing the charge they are so ready to bring against us.” 

Whether these facts justify the opinion which I have ex- 
pressed in regard to the time, the composition, and the object 
of the Convention at Oxford or Hardwick, in 1791, others may 
judge. If the “ Eastern friends” had a Convention of their 
own to attend to in September, Mr. Murray would probably 
have stated that fact in answer to the private complaints, and 
the “ public charges.” In the absence of such a plea, and for 
the reason before assigned that the “‘ Annual Association,’ is 
not mentioned in any records after the session at Milford in 
1787, I believe that it held no session thereafter, no matter 
what the Convention of 1791 may have been.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

18“ One Miss Hannah Adams, who some time since wrote an account of the various 
denominations found in the Christian, or perhaps it may with more propriety be said, in 
the Anti-Christian world, with their various tenets, is now going to give the public a new 


edition of this, so useful and entertaining work. Her father called on me a while ago, 
requesting I would furnish them with an account of our Principles and the number of 





THE SECRET OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The Secret of Christianity. 


It would be easy to praise this book, and we confess to a 
strong temptation to do it. Its author is, unquestionably, no 
ordinary man. He is bold, firm, unflinching, confident and 
accomplished. ‘His rhetoric is pleasing, his style well adapted 
to his subject, and his thought, if not always profound, is gen- 
erally vigorous. From a literary point of view his work is 
well done. It is an honor to its author, and no less to the 
denomination to which he belongs. 

Yet it is not with the literary excellence nor mental vigor 
of Mr. Hebberd’s book that- we now have todo. We are to 
undertake a task more difficult and arduous. Our author 
tells us that his book “is one of grand pretensions” ; that 
“it promises to show the essential difference between Cliris- 
tianity and all other religions; to describe the cause of that 
modern progress which has raised our life so far above that of 
antiquity ; in a word, it claims to unfold the true philosophy 
of history.” Near the-close of his book he tells us that “ for 
the first time a scientific explanation has been given of the 
essential difference between Christianity and all other forms of 
religion.” 

We propose to examine these “‘ pretensions.” We shall in- 
vestigate, as far as is needful, the history, test the assumed 


our connected Churches or Societies. I referred them to the Articles of the Conven- 
tion for the former, and promised I would write to my Philadelphia friends for the 
latter, as far as their means of information may extend. You will obtain what informa- 
tion you can, by all the inquiries you can make by letter or otherwise, and send on the 
intelligence to me as soon as you can.’’ Unpublished letters of Rev. John Murray, to 
a Philadelphia friend, dated “ Boston, January 7,1791.’’ The edition of the work re- 
ferred to, “‘ A View of Religions, etc., etc. By Hannah Adams. The second edition 
with large additions;” contains eight pages of the respective views of Dr. Chauncy 
and Murray; devotes a half a page to the description of the Philadelphia Convention, 
which is all the Universalist Convention that it mentions; and states that in Massa- 
chusetts there are ‘‘ four Congregations of Universalists, embracing the sentiments of 
the Rev. Mr. Murray. There are also Chauncean Universalists.” pp. 257-265, 374, 
884, 


1The Secret of Christianity, By S.S.Hebberd. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 
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facts, and pronounce upon the philosophy upon which they 
assume to be founded. We shall endeavor to show that our 
author’s history is not always reliable; that facts are often 
misstated or perverted, seemingly to serve a theory; that his 
philosophy is not soundly predicated nor logically derived. It 
will appear that, notwithstanding the many literary excellences 
of Mr. Hebberd’s book, and the manifest painstaking and 
labor in the way of research and investigation which he has 
bestowed upon it, in other respects it is so marred, and as a 
whole so incomplete as to be, so far as the student. and scholar 
are concerned, well nigh worthless. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Hebberd committed a 
great mistake in his preface. As arule writers now-a-days 
dispense with both preface and introduction, and dash at once 
boldly into their subject. But a preface may be very proper, 
and a very good thing. It should hold a relation to the book 
that a portico or vestibule does to a house. It should be in 
harmony with the architecture and style of the building. It 
should not excite expectations of excellence and grandeur 
that the interior of the edifice will not justify. Than the 
reverse of this ketter no portico at all. The portico to Mr. 
Hebberd’s book is precisely the reverse of this. It excites ex- 
pectations that are certain not to be realized. It promises too 
much, and is therefore liable to prejudice the mind of the 
reader in the outset. It promises, as we have seen, “a true 
philosophy of history”; “to show the essential difference 
between Christianity and all other religions; to describe the 
causes of modern progress which have raised our life so far 
above that of antiquity’; and this it promises to do in the 
space of two hundred and ten pages! Doubtless “ some things 
can be done as well as others,” but the feat that our author 
proposes for himself cannot be done within the arena that he 
has staked out. Of the two hundred and ten pages thirty- 
eight are devoted to the civilization of India; under which 
head are discussed The law of Paganism; Brahminism ; The 
Buddhistic revolt; Triumph of Brahminism. Thirty-two 
pages are given to Hellenic civilization. Under this head are 
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discussed The Hellenic system; the Greek protest; Pythago- 
ras; Plato; Aristotle; Neo-Platonism; Greek and Indian 
civilization. In a word, a single subject which in the hands 
of the most skilful and accomplished author usually fills several 
volumes, is here dispatched in a dozen pages! Of course such 
treatment of great subjects can not be otherwise than super- 
ficial and incomplete. When such “ pretensions” are set up, 
be they “ grand ” or otherwise, we have nothing to do but to 
dismiss them as baseless. To be assured of that we need not 
undertake the trouble of investigation. Mr Hebberd should 
have styled his book A Monogram; or, perhaps, better still, 
Suggestions toward the discovery of the Secret of Christianity ; 
for in reality it is nothing more. In saying this we do not 
mean to imply that Mr. Hebberd’s treatment of his general 
theme, and the several subjects comprised in it, is absolutely 
without merit; on the contrary, considering the magnitude of 
the undertaking and the cribbed and confined stage on which 
he has endeavored to accomplish it, he has done famously 
well. But we are impressed with a sense of immaturity — of 
an immature crop shaken from avery abundant tree, and 
which on experiment proves to be unripe. 

' Another serious fault into which Mr. Hebberd has fall- 
en— and he is by no means an exception—is the overload- 
ing, we might properly say inundating his margins with multi- 
tudinous citations of authors. There is scarcely a sentence, 
and often not even the shred of a sentence, that is not referr- 
ed to some author ancient or modern, Greek or Latin, Ger- 
man, French, or English. But would it not have relieved 
the page, and the reader too, had a list of authors been thrown 
into an appendix? As itis, one feels impressed that a very 
thin web has been woven from innumerable threads drawn 
from multitudinous bobbins underneath. All sense of origi- 
nality in the mind of the reader is not only swept away, but 
absolutely forbidden. Besides, references may be very cheaply 
obtained. They are no reliable evidence of thorough reading 
or scholarship. The learned do not need them, and the un- 
learned can scarcely be benefited by them. They may serve 
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to overawe, and entrap into gaping wonderment and silence a 
certain class of readers, but the scholar is certain to regard 
them with suspicion, and hold them, for practical purposes, as 
valueless. How is the unlearned reader likely to be benefited 
by references to Geschichte der bildenden Kunst — Hist. des 
Classes Agricoles en France,—etc., etc., to the extent of 
nearly one hundred similar citations? If he really intended 
to bestow solid benefit upon his readers, why did he not give 
them genuine quotations from the authors to whom he refers ? 
Why not enable them to judge intelligently for themslves of 
the soundness of his opinions? The majority of his references 
are not to Brahmminical,. Buddhistic, Greek, and Latin works, 
but in the main to the opinions of certain persons, French, 
German, and English touching tlose works. Of course their 
opinions are worth little, if anything more, than the opinions 
of Mr. Hebberd. Full quotations from original sources would 
have contributed an element of reliability and permanent 
value. Of course the book would have been larger; but how 
unspeakably better! What a contrast to Draper’s History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe ; Maurice’s Religions 
of the World; and Balmes’ great book, Protestantism and 
‘ Catholicity Compared in their effects on the Civilization of 
Europe ; not to mention many others of equal merit. On their 
hundreds of margins not a single citation appears! There isa 
dignity that belongs to the scholar no less than to the gentle- 
man; a consciousness of strength that manifests itself, not by 
leaning on external supports, but by standing proudly erect. 
The impression of immaturity which we have mentioned, 
and which we received from a cursory examination of Mr. 
Hebberd’s book, a critical investigation fully confirms. Im- 
mature study of important historical facts, and, as a conse- 
quence, inability to state them with precision, is apparent 
throughout. For example: On pp. 21, 22, it is affirmed that 
“ the spirit (i. e. of the Hindu system) which degraded human 
nature and its powers, tended likewise to ignore its rights. 
; The subject has no rights, or hardly any. , 
Even the right of property in the land is nowhere strictly de- 
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fined, and it is very difficult to decide in whom the ownership 
of the soil is really vested.” . 

Now, on the contrary, there is scarcely a country on the 
face of the globe where the ownership of the land, and 
processes for its alienation and inheritance are set forth and 
defined with equal precision. “The old sages declare that 
cultivated land is the property of him who first cut away the 
wood or cleared and tilled it.” “The right of the sovereign 
extended only to the tax.” “ His subjects had their rights as 
fully secured as his own.” Accordingly the owner of land 
held and practiced the right of sale and transfer. Jagannatha, 
Tercapanchanana commenting on a text of Nareda says: 
“There is no argument to prove, that land is not transferred 
like gems or other effects by a sale, or act of divesting prop- 
erty. Even women, so fearfully degraded in the Hindu sys- 
tem, might acquire, hold and dispose of lands. A text of 
Caty4yana expressly declares, ‘‘ They have power to sell or 
give away as they please, even though it consist of lands and 
houses.” The truth is, that to the ‘excessive craving for 
fixed ownership in the land” the Hindu is no exception ; and 
it is more than probable that there has never been a time in 
India when a man could not acquire a title to a portion of its 
soil, and vest in his heirs an hereditary right to it. 

It is easy to see that it is the purpose of Mr. Hebberd to set 
the two great historical religions of India, Brahminism and 
Buddhism, in the worst possible light, and thereby the more — 
easily account for their decline. Affirming, as we have seen, 
that the Hindu system ignores all individual right to property 
in land, he further affirms that under it the individual “ has 
no rights, or hardly any,” in anything else; that it denies 
“human personality, as altogether illusory,” and regards “ the 
apparent existence of the individual soul as one of the many 
mockeries by which man is deceived.” ‘ Man is regarded as 
only a constituent part of the universe.” ‘ Conscience is 
almost entirely ignored.” “ Knowledge of right and wrong 
is gained from without, and not from internal conviction.” 
Both in Brahminism and Buddhism the soul is finally swal- 
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lowed up in the Universal Spirit, or in Nirvana, and “ gains 
its vaunted, deliverance by the sacrifice of itself.” ‘ Nirvana 
is the utter extinction of personality.” pp. 15, 16, 19, 32, 38. 

It is singular that it did not occur to our author that such 
utter denial of everything that is needful to make human life 
possible; to make, indeed, the domestic, social, and political 
institutions of a people possible ; to make possible the agricul- 
ture, art, science, trade and commerce of a country, and that 
for four thousand years, is simply preposterous and beyond 
belief. Neither a nation nor an individual can stand on noth- 
ing, and lift themselves steadily upward by tugging at their 
boot straps. Outside and anything beyond a state purely 
savage, the social, political and moral institutions of a people 
are possible oaly on the condition that the individual shall 
be acknowledged, his rights asserted, his duty to himself, to 
others, and to the state defined, and a general responsibility 
to a power above man’s recognized. We may be sure that 
with respect to these terms of national existence the Hindu 
people have not at any period of their history been an excep- 
tion. No nation of pure atheists ever yet existed. We may 
be sure of this without a moment’s historical investigation. 
And yet history yields ample support to what common sense 
so readily perceives, and experience’ demonstrates. Man’s 
personality, in the Hindu system, is as thoroughly recognized 
and respected as in the system of any English-speaking nation. 
In the laws of Manu povision is made for the regulation of 
Government and the Military Class, the Commercial and 
Servile Classes, the Mixed Classes; for the regulation of Edu- 
cation, Marriage, Morals, and Times of Distress. “ Its minute- 
ness of legislation is unequalled.” There are laws against 
slander, counterfeiting, gambling, conspiracies to raise prices, 
intemperance, false witness, peculation, unjust imprisonment, 
- unrighteous judgments, the violation of pledges and trusts, 
selling poisonous meat, and dealing in ardent spirits ; indeed, 
laws for the regulation of the minutest affairs of human life. 
Looking through Tercapanchanana’s Digest of Hindu Law 
on Contracts and Successions, we are amazed at the exceed- 
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ing care with which every right and interest that naturally in- 
heres in the individual, and indeed belongs to his personality, 
is protected. The king too, and also the priest, are compelled 
to bow to the majesty of the law. We say nothing here of the 
Law’s justice; but it is sheer nonsense to affirm that in the 
Hindu system the personality of the individual is not recog- 
nized and respected. Such a code of Law, wise or unwise, 
could not have been built up and administered, save on the 
basis of the individual, the incontestible, rights of man. 

Nor is it true that in the Hindu system “conscience is 
almost entirely ignored,” and “ knowledge of right and wrong 
gained from without, and not from internal conviction.” Its 
grant code of laws presupposes a conscience actively at work, 
and that profound “internal convictions” gave weight to its 
enactments. It has been well said that “ Law itself springs 
from natural instincts,” and that “the eternal piety of the 
heart had its large share in the oldest legislation.” If con- 
science is ignored, if knowledge of right and wrong is gained 
from without and not from within, what mean such utterances 
from the Brahminical scriptures as these?: “ T'he soul is its 
own witness, its own refuge. Offend not thy conscious soul!” 
“The soul must churn truth patiently out of everything.” 
“Let thy motive lie in the deed, and not in the reward.” 
“ Draw in the senses from objects of sense; for when the heart 
follows their roaming it snatches away spiritual wisdom.” 
And what mean such utterances as these from the Buddhistic 
Scriptures: “ All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought ; it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts.” ‘‘ The virtuous man is happy in this world, and 
he is happy in the next; he is happy in both. He is happy 
when he thinks of the good he has done; he is still more happy 
when he is going on the good path.” ‘“ What is the fruit of 
the Bodhisattva’s thought? Higher morality, higher percep- 
tion of truth, great love, great pity.” “A spirit exempt from 
anger; a spirit of compassion for the wandering; a spirit 
which forbids falling away from wisdom; a spirit of perse- 
verance to the end.” ‘ What is his rule of duty? To attach 
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himself with high desire to all laws of virtue; not to despise 
the ignorant; to bea friend to all men; to expect no more 
from transmigration.” 

Nor in the Brahminical system is the existence of the in- 
dividual soul regarded as one of the many “ mockeries by which 
man is deceived.” It has an acknowledged individual exist- 
ence. If “a part of God,” as some affirm, yet it is individ- 
ualized until final absorption ; is held to be accountable, and 
is the seat of. all that goes to make up the individual man. 
Certain Hindu philosophers affirm a plurality of souls, and 
say that it is proved “ by the consideration that, if there were 
but one soul, then when any one was born, or died, or was 
lame; or deaf, or idle, or occupied, all would at once be born, 
die, be idle, or occupied, lame, or deaf.’’ In the Rig Veda, 
the oldest of the Hindu Bibles, the good man ascends to heaven 
and stands among the gods; he partakes of immortality. 
‘“‘ The first man who had passed through death waited, throned 
in immortal light, to welcome the good into his kingdom of 
joy.” Is it not probable that the notion of final absorption 
into Brahm, and consequent loss of personality, was a growth of 
later times and a graft upon the original stock. At any rate, 
the prospect of final absorption must have seemed very remote, 
as it included a Mahakalpa, or great kalpa, viz., a period of 
1,344,000,000 years! But the attainment of Nirvana, in the 
Buddhistic system, was the attainment of a personal and 
absolute immortality. Nirvana is not, as Mr. Hebberd affirms, 
“the utter extinction of personality.” ‘ Nirvana,” says Max 
Muller, “ may mean the extinction of many things, — of selfish- 
ness, desire, and sin, without going so far as the extinction of 
subjective consciousness.” He mentions, too, the fact that 
Buddha himself, after he had seen Nirvana, still remained on 
earth until his body fell a prey to death; and that in the 
legends Buddha appears to his disciples even after his death. 
‘“‘ Tf we look,” continues Mr. Muller, “in the Dhammapada ” 
— the oldest of the Buddhist Scriptures, and supposed to con- 
tain the utterances of Buddha himself—‘“ at every passage 
where Nirvana is mentioned, there is not one which would 
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require that its meaning should be annihilation, while most, 
if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible if we assigned 
to the word Nirvana the meaning which it has in the Abhid- 
harma or the metaphysical portions of the canon. 
Buddha calls reflection the path to immortality — Buddha- 
gosha does not hesitate to explain immortality by Nirvana. 
If the goal at which the followers of Buddha have to 
aim had been in the mind of Buddha perfect annihilation, im- 
mortality would have been the very last word he ,.would have 
chosen as its name”! LEitel in his Sanscrit-Chinese Dic- 
tionary says, “‘ It is necessary to distinguish between an exot- 
eric and an esoteric conception of Nirvana. The popular 
exoteric systems agree in defining Nirvana, negatively, as a 
state of absolute exemption from the circle of transmigration, 
asa state of entire freedom from all forms of materiality, 
from all passion and exertion mentally and emotionally, a 
state of indifference, therefore, alike to joy and to pain. Posi- 
tively they define Nirvana as the highest stage of spiritual 
liberty and bliss, as absolute immortality through absorption 
of the soul into itself. Individuality is preserved, and Buddhas, 
who have entered Nirvanna occasionally reappear again to in- 
terfere on behalf of-the faithful. This view of Nirvana is 
based on the most ancient Sutras, and confirmed by tradi- 
tional sayings certainly derived from S’akyamuni himself, as 
e. g. when he said in his last moments, “ the spiritual body is 
immortal. . . The esoteric or metaphysical view of Nir- 
vana is based only on the Abhidharma, which defines, Nirvana 
as a state of absolute annihilation. But this view is not the 
result of ancient dogmatology, and it should be remembered 
that this school deals as destructively with all historical facts. 
All is to them maya, or illusion and unreality.” Con- 
firmatory of this last statement, it may be cited that the author 
of the “ Catena of Buddhist Scriptures” admits that “ the 
idea of Nirvana as annihilation must be confined to one period 
in the history of the system, during which seholastic refine- 
ment sought to define the condition of the infinite.” We re- 
peat, therefore, that Nirvana is not “the utter extinction of 
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personality.” And again we say that no nation of atheists, 
pure and simple, ever yetexisted. Belief in a future life, and 
in personal immortality, is imperative, and no considerable 
number of people have ever yet been able to dispense with 
it— no more the Hindu than the civilized Christian Saxon. 

It is evident that Mr. Hebberd has read Hindu literature to 
little practical purpose. His assumed facts seem unconsidered 
impressions, and his generalizations unreliable. We have 
seen how greatly he has erred, in the particulars we have 
named, touching Hindu Religion and Law; and before leay- 
ing this part of the subject we propose to show that he has as 
greatly erred in his estimate of Hindu civilization. Central 
Asia, doubtless, was the cradle of the human race; and the 
beginnings of Hindu history salute the morning of time. 
Ancient Greece and more ancient Egypt owed a heavy debt to 
India; and although now despoiled and fallen, from India 
came the germ-seeds of science ‘and art which have produced 
so glorious a harvest among the nations of the West. And 
yet on pages 20, 21, Mr. Hebberd speaks contemptuously of 
Hindu art, philosophy, logic, medicine, and “ science in gen- 
eral”; and on page 16 he ventures this singular statement: 
“ Never has there been a people so disdainful of the present, 
so entirely engrossed with the affairs of futurity”’! 

Authors of high repute tell a different story. And first with 
respect to their ancient language, the Sanscrit: Sir William - 
Jones says that it is “a language of wonderful structure, more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either. Chezey calls it “the cele- 
brated dialect, spoken perhaps by the gods of Homer; if not, 
worthy to be so.” Professor Wilson says, ‘“‘ The music of San- 
scrit composition must ever be inadequately expressed by any 
‘other tongue.” “The Hindu Grammar is the oldest in the 
world.” They paid divine honors to grammarians; and in 
the fourth century before Christ one of their learned men com- 
posed a work in eight books, in which, it is said, “ an adequate 
terminology may be found for all the phenomena of speech.” 

With respect to agriculture: Their methods and implements 
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have always been crude and imperfect ; but, until recently, the 
same might have been said of the most polished people in 
Europe, the French. But the Hindu had needs which could 
only be supplied from the soil, and he did not spend his life in 
‘idle dreaming.” Sugar-cane has been cultivated in India 
from the earliest periods; and, according to Ure, there was 
imported into Great Britain in 1811, sugar from India to the 
amount of 223,693 hundred weight. India supplies Europe 
and Ameri¢a with indigo. In 1811 the consumption of the 
whole world was 22,200 chests; of this amount India pro- 
duced 21,000. Cotton is mentioned in the Vedas, and there- 
fore has long been known in India. Seventy years ago the 
idle dreamers, “ engrossed with the affairs of futurity ”, im- 
ported into England, exclusive of home consumption, 43,404,- 
658 pounds. <And to help on their extensive agricultural 
operations, they lined their plains, centuries ago, with works for 
irrigation. “In fourteen districts of the eastern part .of the 
Madras territory there are upwards of 43,000 works for irri- 
gation in repair, and more than 10,000 out of repair, all of 
which were constructed before the English had possession of 
the country. 

_ With respect to science and art: In mathematics “ they 
reached a stage of algebraic science which was not arrived at in 
Europe till the close of the last century.” They had a 
knowledge of the earth’s movemént on its axis. Aryabhatta 
said that “it is the earth which, continually revolving, pro- 
duces the rising and setting of the constellations.” They 
gave to us what is known as the Arabic numerals. In medi- 
cine they attained to much true knowledge. The Arabs trans- 
lated their medical books, and acknowledged their obligation 
to India. ‘Inoculation for small-pox was practised in India 
long before it was known in Europe.” Venesection, lithotomy, 
and couching for cataract, were understood and practised. 
They were skilful in many kinds of manufactures. They 
practised the printing of calico from time immemorial. They 
practised at a remote era the most refined and wonderful 
processes of dyeing. Shawls, chintz, counterpanes, marvellous 
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gossamer fabrics were manufactured in Madras from the 
earliest ages. They understood the art of converting iron into 
steel, and from India came the steel ingots from which were 
manufactured the famous blades of Damascus. In the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica it is declared that the steel wootz of India 
“for the purposes of fine cutlery, is infinitely superior to the 
best English cast steel.” It will be agreed, we think, that 
the statement that, ‘ never has there been a people so disdain- 
ful of the present, so engrossed with the affairs of futurity, is 
without a particle of foundation. Undoubtedly they have 
thought quite enough of futurity, but certainly they have man- 
aged to pay a good deal of attention to the present. 

With Mr. Hebberd’s theories we have not proposed, in this 
paper, to deal. It is our object to invalidate the chief of his 
assumed facts, and refute a few of his many strong statements ; 
that done and his theories fall to the ground. We have 
devoted more space to his treatment of the civilization of India 
than we propose to devote to the remainder of the book; for 
his treatment of Hellenic Civilization is essentially the same, 
and all along there is a similar misreading of facts. Besides 
we are fully convinced that there is an undeniable coincidence 
between Hindu and Greek ideas, and that the spirit which 
pervades the theology and philosophy of either is, in general 
respects, the same! It is with us something more than a 
suspicion, it is a conviction, that out of India came Greece. 
The distinction and antagonism which Mr. Hebberd sets up 
between the two, we cannot admit. But we have no space to 
discuss that question here. We shall simply show that in 
matters of fact relating to the two civilizations he has greatly 
erred. 

On page 50 Mr. Hebberd affirms that, “ throughout, the 
Greek theory is one of development, and not emanation.” 
This distinction is not well taken, nor isit true. It is difficult, 
we are sure, for the logical mind to distinguish between them. 
The universe is from God; and it makes no sort of difference 
whether we say it emanated, or was developed; unless we 
conclude that matter is separate from God, and therefore eter- 
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nal. Dr. Draper affiirms that on the point of the existence of 
God “the decision of the Greek mind was the absolute rejet- 
tion of all anthropomorphic conceptions”! The ultimate 
effort of the Greek mind is Pantheism. “It is the same 
result which the more aged branch of the Indo-European 
family had long before reached,” viz.: ‘‘ There is no God inde- 
pendent of Nature; no other has been revealed by tradition, 
perceived by the sense, or demonstrated by argument.” ‘“ At 
the bottom, the Greek and Oriental philosophies were alike.’ In 
the remote past there must have been a revelation common to 
both. ‘ The doctrine of emanation, reposing on the assertion 
that the world existed eternally in God and came forth from 
him, and will hereafter be absorbed in him, . . . is 
developed with singular ability by the Indian philosophers as 
well as by the Greeks, and is illustrated by their poets.” We 
-are convinced that whatever differences exist, in reality, 
between the two systems is not due to diversity of origin. 
What if the Greek people originally come from India? What 
if their language was derived from the Sanscrit? What if 
their Theogony and Cosmogony came from India? Would 
not, in such case, the similarity asseerted by Draper and others 
be accounted for ?— and might not whatever of variations ex- 
isted be referred to variations of soil, scenery, and climate ? 
In a subsequent paper we shall endeavor to show that these 
suggestions are not groundless. 

On page 48 it is said that in the theology of Greece “ there 
was no room for that conception of the infinite or absolute which 
so imperiously dominates in the faith of India.” But certainly 
the Ionian philosophy conceived of the infinite, and it may be 
said to “ dominate” in the theories of its ablest men. Both 
Anaximines and Diogenes of Apollonia regarded the air as 
infinite, and hence as God. Anaximander of Miletus held 
that all things arose by separation from a universal mixture 
of all, and this he specifically designated “‘The Infimite.” 
“Things,” he asserted, ‘‘ must all return whence they came ac- 
cording to destiny ” ; a root unmistakably Hindu. 

On pages 52, 53, it is implied that while India sacrificed its 
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freedom of thought, “ Greece preserved a spirit of free inquiry 
find savage disdain for authority.” It is true that there was 
a good deal of free thinking in Greece, but it must be acknow- 
edged that there was little free speaking! Nota prominent 
philosopher dared utter his free thought in’ contravention of 
the current superstitions of the popular faith. Anaxagoras 
was accused of impiety to the gods, thrown into prison and 
barely escaped with his life. Of Xenophanes it is said that he 
diffused his ideas “ at the risk of liberty and life.” Socrates 
was charged with not believing in the gods which the state 
worshipped, and he suffered death as the penalty. Aristotle 
was accused of impiety, and he felt compelled to write an 
apology for himself which he addressed to the magistates. It 
is evident that the genuine thinkers in Greece had to be 
cautious, as they valued life and liberty, to keep off the toes 
of the popular faith. 

We notice other errors of statement which, we are admon- 
ished by our rapidly diminishing space, we must not now 
attempt to specifically refute, but we may mention the follow- 
ing which we hold to be decidedly erroneous, viz: That with 
the Greek “ good was itself theend.” That the Indian system 
‘“‘ seeks the divine in nature; the Greek in human life.”” That 
India “believes that God is infinitely removed from the life 
of man; Greece is inspired with a sense of the divine in the 
human.” That Greece “turns with invincible dread from the 
thought of death.” The distinction, too, between Hindu and 
Greek philosophy, so elaborately drawn, and in which Mr. 
Hebberd is at his best, is, in the main, purely imaginary. 
With regard to his'theory of the failure of the Greek system, 
if it may properly be so styled, we shall now say nothing It 
may however be suggested that, as in the case of his theory of 
the failure of the Hindu system, his assumed facts invalidated, 
it is difficult to see how his theory can be made to stand. 
Possibly we have been at too much pains with this part of Mr. 
Hebberd’s book—have pursued its sweeping generalizations 
with unnecessary rigor. We remember now that its title is 
“The Secret of Christianity”; whatever therefore brought 
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about the decline and failure ‘of Brahminism, ‘Buddhism, -or 
Hellenism, can, ‘comparatively, be of little moment ; for the 
secret of the success, and prospective triumph of Christianity, 
must after all ever be to the Christian the question of supreme 
importance. 

The secret of Christianity! —what is it? Mr. Hebberd 
answers: “The essence of Christianity is faith in Christ”? ; 
and its secret is the law of “‘ antagonism.” ‘It opposes itself 
to the ruling ‘tendency of popular life: it seeks to reform, fo 
regenerate.” But surely two hundred and ten pages, with 
loaded margins, need not have been written to prove this! 
And now looking back upon the attempt to crowd 4000 years 
of Grecian and ‘Indian history into eighty-sevén pages, and 
_1800 years of Christian history into something over an hun- 
dred more, in order to reach the great “secret” —and how 
simple after all! But has Mr. Hebberd really succeeded in 
plucking from mystery the hitherto undiscovered secret? We 
must be allowed to doubt. If “the essence of Christianity -is 
faith in' Christ,” in what essentially does ‘it differ from the 
older religions? The Buddhists have as profound a faith in 
Buddha as the Christians have in Christ! If the secret of 
Christianity lies.in its antagonism “ to the ruling tendency of 
popular life,” the same may be truthfully said of most other 
religions. So far‘as we know, all religions have, in their be- 
gilining, professed to seek to “reform and regenerate.” 
Furthermore, Christianity is not entirely peculiar in placing 
“before the eyes of its followers a perfect type of character.” 
Nor is it altogethér peculiar in the sense whieh it stimulates 
of “dependence and spiritual need.” The soul -of man in 
‘every age has developed faith and confessed to a sense of de- 
pendence and need; and never has it been wholly without an 
ideal of character beyond and above itself. A critique in a 
recent number of the Christian Leader, touching the point we 
are now considering, is so well put, and says so nearly what 
we would like to say, that we take pleasure in quoting: 


‘We cannot consent that the ‘secret,’ ‘the law of Christianity’ 
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can be found in any negative principle. Antagonism is an im- 
portant mode of Christian energy, but is not the fundamental 
mode. Christianity does not live merely as the moderator of 
human extravagance. Mr. Hebberd seems to have made a 
mistake in proportion and perspective. Like the physician, 
who, through much study of a special disease, comes to think 
at last that that peculiar ailment is at the bottom of all physi- 
cal ills, he appears to have wrought upon his chosen idea until 
it has grown to fill, in his sight, the central truth to which all 
others are to be referred. Of course the ‘ symptoms’ abound. 

* Again he has made the common error of historical students 
—an error fostered by the construction of historic records — 
of regarding only the turning points of progress. The law of 
antagonism manifests itself conspicuously when religion is 
leading a revolution. But what becomes of Christianity in 
the long intervals of peaceful advancement? Has it no vitality 
then? does it slumber, awaiting the bugle call to battle? or 
does it still work its oppositions, finding material for these in 
such infinite pettiness that we cannot recognize their existence ? 

“‘ Then, it is surely an error to speak of reformation and re- 


generation as if the principles of these subtended that of op- 


position only. Opposition of a ruling tendency is usually a 
first step in reformation, and is conspicuous for the very reason 
that it attacks the outside rather than the life. Its work is 


preparatory, negative ; it tears away the bonds, that the soul 
may spring into new activity. That surface labor accom- 


plished, is there nothing more for Christianity to do? 
*‘ Certainly, it seems to us that we must seek farther than 
‘antagonism’ to find the law and the secret. And there is 


one very simple response that can be returned to inquiries in 
this matter, than which we know of none better, none more 


comprehensive, none more intelligible, none more satisfactory. 
It appeals to all minds, whether of scholarly or common-sense 


order. It is incontrovertible because in the last analysis it is 
only a re-statement of facts: The law of Christianity is the 


law of love. Love is its soul, and its modes of energy are all 
traceable to the single fountain-head. The ‘secret’ of Chris- 


tianity —an open secret surely — is that it answers to the real 
needs of humanity.” 


To this we would add that Christianity has a complete code 
of morals, and higher moral elevation than any other faith. 


It not only satisfies human needs at one period of our ex- 
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perience, but in all periods. It is an ultimate truth, speaking 
with authority, and exhausting each special subject upon which 
it treats. It is confirmed in practical illustrations drawn 


from actual life. It affirms that all men are brothers, and it 
unites all and makes all holy and happy at last. What need 


we more ? 

With respect to the failure of the Hindu and Greek systems 
we have simply this to say: Their moral impurities were 
sufficient to destroy them. Take the following from the 
Dhammapada of Buddha: “ A true Brahmana though he has 
killed father and mother . . . is free from guilt.” And 
this is called “The path of Virtue!” Take the following 
from renowned Greeks. The Sophists said: “It is might 
that makes right.” “Let him never forget that patriotism is 
the first delusion of a simpleton, and the last refuge of a 


knave.”? Socrates held that, ‘‘He who knowingly tells a lie 
is a better man than he who tells a lie in ignorance ; and that 


it is right to injure one’s enemies.” Plato denies the right of 
property, insists that women should be held for the uses of the 


state, that children do not belong to their parents, and he 
recommends, “ the exposure of deformed and sickly infants, 


and requires every citizen to be initiated in every species of 
falsehood and fraud.’ We might add here, did space allow, 


teachings, coupled with the practice, of the grossest impurity. 
But surely we need not go beyond such vileness to seek for 


the efficient cause, aided by the immutable and imperative law 


of development and progress, of the decline and overthrow of 
any system. Changes transpire from hidden interior sources. 
These are primary. Exterior instrumentalities, such as the 


defects and vices of a system, are but secondary. These facts 
Mr. Hebberd seems to have entirely overlooked. 
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Restraint or Salvation? 


It is very common to say that the vicious and criminal must be 
restrained, terrified, driven from their sins, by the fear of divine wrath, 
by the terrible threatenings of the law, and the fearful judgments of 
God on the. disobedient: and wicked. This argument, or assertion, 
seems to us defective for several reasons, and among others the follow-. 
ing: 
‘. It betrays a want of faith, in the omnipotent might of God’s 
truth and love to subdue the sinful and rebellious heart, But surely 
there is no degree of hardness or depravity too great for these. 

2. It shows.an ignorance of the often illustrated, fact, that the 
most wilful and wicked heart.is susceptible to the ministries of kind- 
ness. This is the grand mistake in most of the theology of the day, 
and shows its distance from the gospel. In this respect it may 
profitably go to school to the noble, beneficent and truly Christian 
Reforms of our age and generation. They have faith in man, in the 
native goodness of his heart, and wun! triumph. Theology has not, 
and fails and is defeated. 

8. This-philoshphy of ruling the sinful by fear, is faulty in sub- 
stituting restraint for repentance and salvation. ‘To provent. the mere. 
act of: sin.is not the greatest thing, not the end of the gospel, of true. 
religion; but-to.remove: the disposition, to tear. up.by. the. roots and 
cast out from the soul the desire for, and the thought of, sin. 

4, This reasoning is defective. because. it:is opposed to the. gospel 
plan. of salvation, to the principles and teachings of the word of God. 
The apostle says, “ God is Love;” and he does not seem to have any; 
anxiety lest it might exert a bad influence on a sinful world to know 
that God is Love. And to put the matter at rest, he positively 
asserts that, “we love him, because he first loved us.” Of course if 
the world did not love God, it was in a sinful condition; and yet 
while in this condition the knowledge of the fact that God loved it is 
employed as a force for lifting it out of this state. The reasoning in 
review, then, betrays a manifest ignorance of the method of saving 
men which God himself has adopted. 
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We repeat the statement that mere restraint is not the thing aimed 
at by the gospel, is not the end which God proposes to himself. The 
great design is to bring the heart into such a condition that all restraint 
is unnecessary, except that which exists in the state of the affections, 
in the temper and tendencies of the heart itself. It is not enough to 
prevent the act of wrong, while the disposition to wrong remains un- 
changed. The man who is deterred from sin only by the fear of pun- 
ishment, is as much a sinner as if he had committed the deed. It is 
not the hand that sins, but the will which directs the hand, the heart 
which loves the sin. 

The vulture may be confined within the cage, but it does not for 
that approach one whit nearer to the nature of the dove. It is still a 
bird of prey, and ready at the first opportunity, and violently wishing, 
to dip its beak in blood. 

We do not mean to say that all restraint is useless, nor that there 
are not times when men should be startled, by the terrors of judgment, 
from the indifference which a long course of sin may have brought 
upon them. We believe that both these are legitimate instruments 
in what, perhaps, may be denominated the preliminary work of salva- 
tion. What we wish to say is that restraint, or the prevention of the 
sinful act merely, is not securing the soul to God; and is not there- 
fore the end, but only the beginning of salvation. 

Doubtless there are occasions when restraint is the only thing then 
and there, at that particular time, possible. _ But it should always be 
regarded and used as a temporary condition of things, as a stepping 
stone to something better. It is never to be rested in as a substitute 
for reform ; it is never to be taken as the equivalent of repentance 
and regeneration. It is well enough to restrain, but it is better to 
save. And the great fault of the common theory on this subject 
seems to be that it does not properly appreciate the immense difference 
between the two; and hence appears satisfied with the lowest form of 
influence, miere prevention, without a radical change of heart and 
character. 

The difference between restraint and salvation, between the influence 
of fear and love, is happily illustrated by the case of the Gadarene 
demoniac, recorded by Mark v. 1-20: 

“ And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into the country of the Gada- 
renes. And when he was come out of the ship, immediately there met him out of the 


tombs a man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs; and no 
man could. bind him, no, not with chains: Because that. he had been often bound with 
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fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in pieces; neither could any man tame him. And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones. 

Here fetters and chains restrained and confined for a season, but 
left him as furious as ever. 

But when Jesus came, he asked not for fetters, nor any kind of out 
ward restraints ; but he removed that which rendered these necessary. 
He cured the lunatic, took away his insanity, as it is written: “The 
people came to Jesus, and found the man out of whom the devils 
were departed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind!” 
Doubtless it is well to confine the madman, but it is much better to 
give him back his right mind, to restore him to his reason, to himself, 
and to the society and the hearts of those who love him. 

So it is with the moral madman, the sinner, the criminal in temper 
and conduct. Perhaps it may be well to restrain, to deter from 
iniquity and violence by the fear of consequences; but is it not in- 
finitely better to remove the cause of his sinful violence, to eradicate 
the love of evil, to clothe him in His right mind, and bring him to sit 
at the feet of Jesus? This done, there will be no more need for re- 
straint or mere prevention. He will abandon the wrong, not because 
he is afraid of the punishment, but because he is afraid of the wrong ; 
because he has no desire or inclination to wrong, because he loves 
what is right and good. 

This state of mind and heart will never be produced by the preach- 

(ing of wrath or the terrors of the law, so called. The heart cannot 
be changed by terror or the dread of punishment. The fear of hell, 
as Burns justly says, is “a hangman’s whip to haud the wretch in 
order.” That is all you can make of it. It may keep the wretch 
outwardly in order, but it leaves him a wretch still, his heart as black 
as the hell he fears. It does not make him hate sin, nor love righteous- 
ness. It does not in the least degree change the direction of his 
desires and inclinations, or make him one iota purer at heart than 
before. In the nature of things it cannot produce such a result, any 
more than thorns can produce grapes or figs. In a word, the fear of 
hell may restrain the sinner, but the love of God only can make him 
asaint. And to make him a saint, to make him holy, is the aim and 
end of all true religion, and the fulfilment of the Saviour’s mission to 
the individual soul. 

It is precisely to this point that Universalism. directs all its efforts. 
It does not spend its strength in endeavors to tie the hands of the 
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sinner, to disable him, or to confine him as one would a wild beast. 
But it seeks simply to make the heart right with God, confident that 
if this is accomplished, the most violent may be let go without bonds 
or fetters, henceforth gentle and harmless, nay, loving as a little child. 
It is not everlastingly, and vaiuly, employed in clearing out the lower 
channels of the stream, while it leaves the head-springs to send up 
continually the black waters of death. But it goes to the sources as 
the first step in the process, and having made these pure, and cut off 
the supply of poisonous elements, it leaves the river to flow whither- 
soever it will, knowing that its waters now can bring only fertility and 
blessing. 

The only way to make a true Christian, a devoted child of God, 
out of a depraved and wicked man, is to pour into his darkened soul 
the light of God’s truth, and the warmth of God’s grace. Let him 
see God as a Father, loving him now and forever, and saving him 
through Christ, from sin and death ; let him understand and feel the 
deep tenderness of that goodness which has patiently borne so much, 
forgiven so much, and done so much for him—let him see this and 
feel it, and he will quickly take up the cry of the repentant Saul, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do!” 

This is the only true and certain method of conversion; the only 
way in which the sinful and abandoned can be made to hate sin and 
love God with all the heart and soul. No dread of punishment, 
present or future, can do this blessed and beautiful work. The great 
and good Sir Thomas Browne used to say: “I was never afraid of 
hell, nor ever grew pale at the description of it. That terrible place 
hath never detained me from sin, nor do I owe any good action to the 
name thereof. I can hardly think there was any one ever scared into 
heaven. They go the fairest way to heaven, who serve God without 
a hell.” 


“ What is Darwinism?” 


What is Darwinism? By Charles Hodge. Princeton, N. J. Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 


Mr Darwin believes in the existence of a Creator, and accounts in 
this way for the existence of matter, and also for the fact of life.in the 
form of a primordial germ. From this primordial germ all living 
organisms, vegetable and animal, including man, have descended. As 
growth and reproduction are the necessity of life, as soon as the pri- 
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mordial germ. began to live, it began to grow, to struggle. toward the 
development of organs for its nourishment and increase, and for the 
reproduction of living forms.after its kind; Some. cause or. accident 
varies the character of the growth, the shape of the organ, and this 
slight variation of structure perpetuates itselfin reproduction, as do. 
all future accidental variations from this or the primal: type — hence 
all the varieties of species in plants and in animals from the animalcule 
to man.! 

After the creation of the primordial germ, according to Mr. Darwin, 
God left it to work out its possibilities, without any help or hindrance 
on his part. The purpose of his argument is to prove that all forms. 
of animal life, all their organs, all their instincts, including man and 
his mental endowments, may be accounted for by the operation of 
natural causes, without any intention, or co-operation on the part of. 
God. The eye was not. made for seeing, nor. the.ear for hearing; in 
other words there was not; original design to this end. The eye and 
ear result, not from any creative purpose on the part of God, but. 
from the law of natural selection, acting through millions of ages, and 
finally producing the present: wonderful organs! We may conclude, 
therefore, though Darwin does not say. this, that in millions of ages 
more, this law of natural selection, or survival of. the fittest, rejecting 
all near-sighted, short-sighted and imperfect eyes, our descendants. in 
that far-off time will have telescopic eyes which will put the Cam- 
bridge telescope to the blush, and ears that: will catch the roar of the 
volcanoes in the moon. We mean this in its most: literal sense. Of- 
course it is idle on this theory to talk about a perfect eye and ear, for. 
the law in question excludes perfection, and: necessitates endless de>. 
velopment and improvement — and this being so, and the necessary 
time given, the eye and ear will: some day be able to accomplish these. 
marvels, and even greater. 

Dr. Hodge endeavors to show that all this is substantially atheism, 


1In reply to these assumptions the following, from Agassiz’s paper on this subject in 
the last January Atlantic, seems in place. His authority on such questions has some 
weight, and his observation and knowledge are. certainly. not inferior to those.of Dar- 
win. It has a melancholy interest as being the last utterance of this great student of. 
Nature: 

“ The law of evolution, however, so far as its working is understood, is.a law con, 


trolling development and keeping types within appointed cycles of growth, which re- 
volve Leena upon themselves, returning at appointed. intervals to. the same starting 


point and i a through a succession of phases the same course. These cycles have 


never been known to oscillate or te pass into each. other; indeed, the only structural 
differences known between individuals of the same stock are monstrosities or peculiari- 
ties pertaining to sex, and the latter are as abiding and permanent as type itse!f.”’ 
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though he acknowledges that Mr. Darwin is not an atheist, but on the. 
contrary repeatedly declares his belief in God'as Creator. But what he 
believes, and what is the logical result of his theory, says Dr. Hodge, 
are entirely distinct: questions. Mr. Darwin may. be a Theist, but: his: 
doctrine is Atheism. This is a. poor compliment to the intelligence or: 
the morality of the. great naturalist: If he is not an atheist, there. is 
no logic in him; if he ¢s an atheist, there is no truth.in him. Is Dr. 
Hodge’s definition of Atheism satisfactory and: complete? Mr. Dar- 
win affirms, and Dr. Hodge accepts the affirmation.as. his belief, that, 
there is a God, who is the Creator of matter and of life? Can any. 
theory founded on this belief, no matter what other opinions may be 
associated with it, be properly called Atheism? 

Mr. Darwin. certainly is understood by some of his admirers to ex- 
clude all divine direction and intervention from the physical universe. 
Carl Vogt, the leading physiologist of Germany, after highly com- 
mending his theory says, in his coarse way, no doubt “it turns this. 
Creator out of doors without any hesitation, inasmuch as. it leaves not 
the smallest.room for the agency of such a. Being.” But is this a fair 
interpretation of Mr. Darwin’s words? Neither. friend nor enemy- 
has a right to force on a man’s words a meaning which he expressly. 
denies. Certainly Mr. Darwin repudiates the doctrine of final causes, 
excludes design in all organisms, as that word is ordinarily understood 
by. theologians. But admitting a Creator, does he. not: include a 
general purpose in creation? And can there be a law of evolution, 
of natural selection, or of anything else, without a purpose? Given 
the creation of the primal monad, the. Creator knew, or he did not 
know, all the. possibilities which have. resulted’ from it up to the 
present time, including man and all: Ais. possibilities. If he did not 
know, he can scarcely be called: Intelligence, or intelligent; if he did: 
know, how is-it: possible to exclude intention ?: And though Mr. Dar- 
win may not believe in that-constant intervention and: supervision. of 
the details of-his work which. we call design, yet. does he not include 
in his primordial germ all the forces working. naturally, or according 
to law, to the production of the results ?- 

The supreme truth of a Creator anda Creation, accepted, and’ we 
are not alarmed at the doctrine of evolution. If there is a law, no 
matter what its name, there is a law-giver, and the law is.only the 
method in which he reaches his ends. If HE creates the earth, what 
matters it, whether it is in six days of twenty-four hours each, or six 
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days of twenty-four millions of years each? If HE creates man, the 
questions of time and method are not essential. 

-There is one point however in this theory of Darwin, which seems 
deserving of more attention than it gets. Dr. Hodge does not touch 
it. It is difficult of discussion, but its importance will justify a word 
or two. We refer to the distinction of sex, and the necessary condi- 
tions resulting from it. 

Let us take Mr. Darwin’s primordial germ or monad, and follow it 
up until it has through multiplied variations produced that form of 
organization whose next move is the sexual distinction. What is the 
condition of this structure? It is neither male nor female, as yet; 
its continuance and reproduction, up to this point has resulted from 
other evolution agencies than those ot sex. But now a happy acci- 
dent changes the form or function of some organ, which, after millions 
of ages produces and perfects the variation or distinction alluded to. 
But is it the male or female which is evolved from this structural 
change? Suppose it to be the male, we have now the original monad 
so modified and improved by variation as to produce this male type ; 
and also this male type reproducing its kind —and so this special 
organismgoes on along two independent lines of development and 
improvement. 

But we have no female type of being as yet. How many millions 
of ages did the world wait for that happy variation in the male 
organism which resulted in the infinitely important addition of the 
female animal? According to Mr. Darwin’s theory all that is required 
is time — given the original monad or living germ and any number of 
myriads of ages, and you can have an archangel. Let us suppose 
then that the time is given, and that the male, by some fortunate 
accident leading to variation of its organism, has produced, not its 
like, but a female animal, or rather the beginnings which, after some 
more millions of ages, will produce the perfected female required for 
reproduction according to present existing laws. 

Now what is the situation? We have the original monad line pro- 
ducing the male type; this male type producing its like, or males; 
the individual type, whose fortunate variation has produced the rudi- 
mental female, continuing to produce rudimental females; and the 
female type reproducing its like with variations and improvements. 
Of course according to the law of “the survival of the fittest,” the 
original monad type dies out, since now we have the improved male 
line in reproduction ; and the individual type whose fortunate varia- 
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tion produced the primal female organism dies out, since now we >ve 
the distinct female line in reproduction — or in other words like pro- 
ducing its like. It may be, however, a question as to whether the 
male producing its perfected type, or that producing the rudimental 
female, is the most improved, or the fittest, aud therefore most likely 
to survive in the struggle for life.* 

Passing this point, the question arises, were all the males preceding 
the individual evolving the rudimental female organism, destitute of 
the sexual instinct and desire? If so, how shall we account for the 
incorporation of this entirely new element into the animal organism in 
direct opposition to the law of evolution? And at what point of de- 
velopment did it take place? and whence did it come? and from wha} 
cause? But if this instinct was evolved from the neuter condition or 
organism, at the time of the variation involving the beginnings of the 
sexual structure, then comes the question, Did the male instinct wait 
through all these millions of ages for its proper companion instinct 
or desire, up to the time when the law of variation evolved, and the 
law of improving development perfected, the female organism and 
corresponding instinct ? 

It may be said that whenever living organized matter passed out of 
the neuter condition into the sexual, it took on the rudimental or- 
ganisms of both sexes, and so provision was made for a parallel de- 
velopment of both. But this is only ‘assumption, without a particle 
of proof. Besides, in this theory there is no provision nor prevision 
— the whole thing is reduced to mere chance. It is a severe tax 
upon our faith to believe in one such accidental variation in living 
matter as that which bridges the gulph between the neuter and sexual 
organisms. But it is the feather which breaks the camel’s back when 
we are required to believe that two such variations happened at the 
same time — variations so significant, so happily coincident in inten- 
tion and use; variations which vary from each other in such mar- 
vellous harmony and adaptation, and where the difference is of infinite 


2 On this question of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest’’ Agassiz has the following: 


“It is not true that, outside of the influence of man, there are, in nature, privileged 
individuals among animals capable of oe on to a positive gain, generation after 
generation, and of transmitting successfully their peculiarities until they become the 
starting point for another step; the descendants losing at last, through this cumulative 
process, all close resemblance to their progenitors. It is not true that a slight varia- 
tion, among the successive offspring of the same stock, goes on increasing until the 
difference amounts to a specific distinction. On the contrary, it is a matter of fact 
that extreme variations finally degenerate or become sterile; like monstrosities they 
die out, or return to their type.” 
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importance, and absolutely necessary to-the reproduction and perpetua- 
tion of the race! 

“The first living germ being granted,” says Carl Vogt, “out of it 
the Creation develops itself progressively by natural selection, through 
all the geological periods of our planets, by the simple law of descent 
—no new-species arises by creation—the natural course of things, 
‘the process of evolution of all organisms and of the earth itself 
is of itself sufficient for the production of all we see. Thus man is 
not a special creation, produced in a different way, and distinct from 
other animals, endowed with an individual ‘soul and animated by the 
breath of God; but only the highest product of the progressive evolu- 
tion ot animal life, springing from the group of apes below him.” 

-Mr. Darwin believes in all this, or in something, we know not what, 
which stands for an explanation of the evolution of sexes out of his pri- 
‘mordial neuter germ or monad. Is it easier to believe this than it is to 
accept, in its-ordinary sense, the simple statement of Moses — “ God 
created man in his own image, male and female created he them.” 


“ Was Origen a Heretic?” 


Tue April number of the Catholic World discusses this question at 
length from the level of Catholic orthodoxy, and answers it in the 
negative. 

After an interesting sketch of the lad as a scholar under Clement, 
the writer says he perfected himself under Ammonius Saccas, and 
‘that of all who attended the lectures of this distinguished teacher, 
Origen was the most remarkable, though he had for rivals no less 
famous persons than Plotinus, the philosopher and teacher of Por- 
phyry, and the widely known critic, Longinus, author of the treatise 
on “The Sublime.” At this time “all eyes were centered on Origen, 
‘and his name was in every mouth — his mind a prodigy of letters, his 
soul a temple of the Holy Ghost.” 


“ Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, moved by the superior attain- 
ments, the fervent piety and unswerving orthodoxy in faith, of the 
young Christian, appointed him regent of the famous catechetical 
school, A. D. 203. Origen was only eighteen years of age when he 
assumed this responsible charge —a charge that, in the history of the 
province, had never been committed but to persons of advanced years. 
This appointment, then, was an exception, strange in the extreme ; 
but Origen was an exceptional scholar — so exceptional, indeed, that 
history has failed to record his compeer at that time of life in any 
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‘other person. But, as St. Jerome remarks, ‘ From his childhood he 
was a great man.’ And Bossuet, admiring the young Alexandrian, 
towering in intellect above those of his day, like Saul above his 
brethren, declares: ‘Il-se rendit célebre par toute l’Eglise des sa 
premiere jeunesse et enseigna de grandes vérités.’” 


As Origen was one of the most renowned of the early Universalists, 
and one in whom, therefore, our readers feel a special interest, we 
shall not hesitate to give liberal extracts showing the Catholic esti- 
mate of his character, labors, and opinions — and this we do the more 
readily because they give us also some clear photographs of the 
beliefs, condition and life of the Church sixteen hundred years ago 
and ‘more. 

After it was seen that the persecutions of the Roman government 
failed to check the spread of Christianity, the pagans, resolved to 
adopt other measures against those whom mobs and magistrate, gov- 
ernors and emperors, had vainly endeavored to extinguish in blood: 


“To this end, they had recourse to the schools, to the philosophers, 
to men skilled in the oracles ; the folowers of the different systems of 
belief, to preserve the existence of their body, girded on their helmets 
of sophistry and raillery ; the pagan writers dealt in flings of irony 
and the gall of mockery; wit and sarcasm, powerful weapons, were 
handled with remarkable ingenuity. The life-blood of mythology, 
sanctioned for ages by the devotion of its victims, was on the eve of 
ebbing from its very arteries; polytheism, rooted in the manners of 
the multitude, supported by legislation, upheld in literature, protected 
by the sympathies of all, was losing ground at every step tnat Chris- 
tianity was making upon its domains; idolatry saw its statues fall one 
‘ by one, its members disappearing like vapor beneath the absorbing 
rays of light; and all these forms of superstition joined hands and 
allied their forces to impede the onward and irresistible march of the 
truth. 

“ Alexandria, the cradle of Eastern genius at that time, became the 
Christian Thermopyle, and Origen the Christian Leonidas. It was 
‘he who headed the forces, and, by the splendor of his genius, prepared 
in his school illustrious men to lead on the van. He vindicated the 
‘truth from calumny, supported it by facts, disengaged it from the 
sophisms in which enemies had obscured it, and held it up to view 
in all its natural beauty and attraction. His learning began telling 
in a short time upon the prejudices of the people in regard to his 
despised religion, and gradually inspired a kinder feeling towards the 
misrepresented Christians in the minds of the cultivated. His fame 
drew to his auditory persons who had studied under other masters, 
desirous of listening to his wisdom, and of the honor of calling him 






















































by the grace of God he had penetrated in all their most secret depths.” 
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their teacher. Heathens were delighted with his language, full of 
unction and charm, and the literati of the age, who had been lost in 
the intricacies of Aristotle, the obscurities of Plato, and the absurdi- 
ties of Epicurus, wondered at the young Christian philosopher. His 
name was asked by authors for dedicatory purposes, and works were 
subject to his judgment for their circulation.” 


The following, from the famous Gregory Thaumaturgus, who 
studied with Origen for five years, will show his method of teaching, 
the clearness of his ideas, and the extent of his knowledge. It will 
be an interesting exercise for our readers, and not without profit, to 
compare the plan of education followed by Origen in the third cen- 
tury in Egypt, with that pursued in the colleges and theological 
schools of the nineteenth century in our own country; and determine 
what measure of progress has been made in this direction. 


“ Like a skilful agriculturist, who examines in all its aspects the 
fand which he intends to prepare for cultivation, Origen sounded and 
penetrated the sentiments of his disciples, making inquiries, and re- 
flecting upon their replies. When he had prepared them to receive 
the seed of truth, he instructed them in various branches of philosophy 
— in logic, to form their judgment, by teaching them to discriminate 
between solid reasonings and the specious sophisms of error; in 
physics, to make them admire the wisdom of God, by an analytic 
knowledge of his works; in geometry, to habituate their minds to 
rectitude, by the rigor of mathematical propositions ; in astronomy, 
to elevate and extend their thoughts, by giving them immensity for a 
horizon; finally, in morals—not those of the philosophers, whose 
definitions and sterile dixisions gave birth to no virtue, but practical 
morals, making them study in themselves the movements of the pas- 
sions, so that the soul, seeing itself as in a mirror, may extirpate every: 
vice, even to the roots. He then approached theology, or the knowl- 
edge of God. He made them read on Providence, which has created 
the world and governs it, all that has been written by the ancients, 
philosophers or poets, Greeks or barbarians, without otherwise mind- 
ing their systems, their sects, or their particular opinions. In this 
labyrinth of pagan philosophy. he served as their guide to discern 
whatever might be really true and useful, without allowing them to be 
fascinated by the pomp and ornaments of language. He laid it down 
as a principle, that, in whatever regards God, we must trust only God 
and the prophets inspired by him. And then he commenced the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, which he knew thoroughly, and which 


Our Catholic friend is a great admirer of “ the saintly Origen,” and 
declares that “not a finger could be raised against his spotless and 
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ascetic life in the council; the teacher of martyrs, the companion of 
saints, his character was irreproachable.” The condemnation of 
Origen by the exparte council called by Demetrius was disapproved 
by his contemporaries, and never secured a sincere advocate of any 
importance. Whatever errors were found in his writings were inter- 
polations of his enemies, and of heretics who sought to give weight to 
their dogmas by citing his great name in their support. If Origen’s 
opinions were heretical why did Demetrius suffer him to expound the 
sublime doctrines of Christianity in his own hearing for more than a 
quarter of a century? Why did he keep him at the head of the great 
Christian theological school in Alexandria for twenty-seven years, and 
thus help him to indoctrinate hundreds of Christian youth, if his teach- 
ings were regarded as dangerous? It is plain that Demetrius was 
actuated by spite and jealousy, growing out of Origen’s suffering him- 
self to be ordained priest; on one of his journeys to Cesarea, by 
Theoctistus, bishop of that city, and Alexander bishop of Jerusalem. 
And this leads us to another extract regarding his numerous and ex- 
tended journeys in the interests of truth and the church, which shows 
the tireless activity of the man in other directions beside that of his 
literary and critical labors, in which alone, our author says, “he em- 
ployed in the copying, revision and compiling of his manuscripts 
sometimes twenty, and always more than eight amanuenses,” or ready 
writers : 


“The travels of Origen are full of interest and instruction. Each 
journey was a crusade against heathenism, and a glorious triumph for 
the Gospel ; like St. Paul, he wandered over sea and land to make 
profit for Christ, strengthening the weak and marshalling the strong ; 
the power of his pen was felt where his voice failed to reach. Where- 
ever heresy raised its head in the church, there was Origen to batter 
it with reason and tradition; wherever the faithful were wavering, 
there was Origen cheering and rallying the forces; wherever the 
enemy made an onslaught on Christianity, it fouud Origen in the 
breach ; like an Agamemnon or a Hector, wherever battle raged the 
fiercest, Origen ‘took the front. Now he is in the presence of the 
governor of Arabia, enlightens him on scientific subjects, and gradually 
raises his mind to nature’s God; then he traverses through Palestine, 
expounding the Scriptures in the assemblies of the faithful; at one 
time he is at Antioch before the royal family, pleading for the liberty 
and free exercise of Christian worship; at another in Nicomedia, 
maintaining the canonicity of certain parts of the inspired writings ; 
now he is in Greece, thundering against the Montanists ; and again in 
Arabia, at Bozra, reclaiming fallen prelates, and defending the divinity 
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aud humanity of the second Person of the Most Blessed Trinity. He 
arrived at Rome about the close of the pontificate of S. Zephyrinus, 
to whom his presence and devotion must have been a source of con- 
solation, as the saintly pontiff, at that time, was pained to the heart 
by the fall of the great Tertullian and the deplorable perversions in 
the African Church.” 


As regards the charge of heresy against Origen, the writer thinks 
he retracted whatever errors he held, and quoted numerous Catholic 
authorities, as Petau, Huet, Tillemont and others, who unite in em- 
phatic declaration that he “died in the bosom of the Catholic (Chris- 
tian) church.” “It was also the verdict of the century in which he 
lived, the third; and this verdict was confirmed in the fourth cen- 
tury by the catalogue of orthodox ecclesiastical writers, published by 
St. Gelasius, pope, among which is the name of Origen. In the 
following century, in a profession of faith drawn up by Pope St. Hor- 
misdas, and sent by Germanus, Bishop of Capua, to be signed by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the heretics condemned by the church 
are enumerated, but in this enumeration we can discover no allusion 
to the great Scripturist.” 

The editor of the World, in a Note to the above, seems inclined to 
save the orthodoxy of Origen by questioning the genuineness of the 
De Principiis, which he pronounces “a violently heretical book.” 
But, curiously enough, neither contributor nor editor makes any allu- 
sion to the Fifth General Council, A. D. 553; nor to that of Mennas 
in A. D. 544, which last anathematizes several of his alleged heresies, 
among others his Universalism, and concludes with “ Anathema to 
Origen Adamantius, who taught these things among his detestable 
and accursed dogmas.” How are we to explain this? Do they re- 
gard the council of 544 as having no authority in the matter of 
heresy? Or if, in agreement with Huet, Fleury and Catholic authori- 
ties generally, they attribute this condemnation of Origen and Univer- 
salism to the council of 553, do they assume that it was not properly 
an cecumenical and infallible council, and therefore not authorized to 
pronounce judgment in the name of the Church ? 

However this may be, it is plain that in the third fourth and fifth 
centuries Origen, with all his Universalism, was not counted a heretic, 
as this Catholic writer clearly shows, and even when the salvation of 
. the devil and his angels was counted among his heresies, about A. D. 
400, not a word was said by the synod in condemnation of his doc- 
trine of the salvation of all men. It took a hundred and fifty years 
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more of Church decline and corruption before a council could be 
secured willing to condemn Universalism, and endorse as orthodox 
the pagan dogma of endless punishment. 


Religious World. 


The following is from one of our most thoughtful and valued 
correspondents, whose active interest in all our educational and de- 
nominational affairs entitles his opinions to respectful attention. He 
never speaks without a reason for speaking, and the hints and sugges- 
tions given below we leave to the patient thought and consideration of 
our readers. They must judge what weight and force may be in 
them, and how far they invite discussion of the points involved : 


“ We are disturbed by seeing occasionally in the religious journals 
of our church, the statement or implication that Universalism means 
not merely the restitution of all souls, but the affirmation of Unitarian 
ideas in regard to the trinity and the atonement. If this is indeed 
the position of the Universalists as a party, and agreement in all 
these doctrines is essential, many men who hold firmly to the faith 
that God is mightier than evil, and will in the end overcome it, are 
ruled out of the Universalist family. 

It may be well enough to speculate upon the theories that have 
been discussed in regard to the precise relationship of Christ to the 
Father, and upon the questions that will arise concerning the atone- 
ment ; but to dogmatize about them seems, with all deference, to be 
worse than useless. No man knows, or ever will know the exact 
truth touching these qnestions. From their nature they are past find- 
ing out. The evangelical idea may be correct; the radical may be; 
or something between them, or even outside of them. The thought 
which lies at the root of the former, seems more likely to be true than 
that upon which the Unitarian philosophy is founded. Unless we 
can rely wholly upon natural religion, there must be some such way 
of bringing down to finite man a conception or knowledge of the in- 
finite God, as is suggested in the evangelical theories. Without some 
medium partaking of both characters, man can have no real and cor- 
rect idea of God; and so it seems reasonable that he has manifested 
himself in a person combining both natures. In other words, men 
see God, or all of him they are capable of seeing, in Christ — to them 
he is as God. The finite cannot grasp the infinite. 

And in respect to the atonement, the How is inscrutable but the 
Fact is unquestionable. That is all we know or can know, and it is 
enough. But men can understand, and must understand and feel that 
Gop Is Goon, and that to accept this truth as patent, undeniable, in- 
scrutable and eternal, with the heart as well as the mind, is salvation, 
potential and actual; and that to deny its acceptance sometime and 
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somewhere by every child of the Father, is not only the baldest in- 
fidelity but the most shocking impiety. This doctrine of the Eternal 
Love is important, vital — without it, there can be no resting faith, 
no unreserved submission, no saving grace. It is the one indispensa- 
ble doctrine of Christianity. That it is so, the religious world outside 
of us, is confessing more and more. When it is approaching us on 
essentials, why should we repel it by non-essentials? There never 
was a time when two great sects were nearing each other so certainly 
and rapidly as are the Congregationalists and Universalists of this 
day. The former are accepting the postulates of a God of Love, and 
the latter are ready to acknowledge the force of certain fundamental 
ideas involved in the evangelical faith as held by the Congregation- 
alists of England and America.” 


— It seems difficult for some of our Orthodox friends to believe 
that such a noble character as Charles Sumner is to be damned, 
although he was a Unitarian, and in his last moments was more 
anxious about his Civil Rights Bill than he was about his soul. They 
know what a fair, manly, unselfish life he lived, toiling and suffering 
in behalf of the poor and oppressed ; how completely he met the com- 
mand, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ”; and they find it hard to give him over to the society of 
devils and the blackness of darkness forever. Our brother of the - 
Congregationalist says, 


“Unquestionably there is something thrillingly inspiring in the last 
words of dying Christians who, as they have fallen asleep, have pro- 
fessed their faith in God and Christ with an unprecedented ‘fervor, 
and given token that the blissful realities of the eternal world were 
already dawning before their eyes. But men are different, and there 
are diversities of gifts even though the same Spirit. To our mind 
there is.something inspiringly sublime in the tenacity with which the ~ 
strong mind of the dying statesman clung to the cause in which he 
had laid down his life a martyr; a cause which was certainly Christ 
the Lord’s. If there is a reward for faithfulness unto death, surely 
we may spare ourselves from dissatisfaction with one who cannot, up 
to the very last moment of his life, dismiss from his mind the truth 
and duty he has served as with a passion. Let us not be understood 
as affirming Mr. Sumner’s piety ; we confidently leave that, and him, 
with the great Judge of all.” 


These are brave and good words, but they show a heart wholly 
unreconciled to the logic of the creed —“the irrepressible conflict” 
again, the protest of all that is best in us against a doctrine which in- 
volves the perdition of such a man, because he cannot believe in the 
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perdition of others, in the Deity of Christ, in Vicarious Atonement, 
and kindred dogmas. And yet the case is plain enough — there is 
only this alternative for the Orthodox believer: Jf your creed is true, 
Charles Sumner is damned —if Charles Sumner is saved, your creed 
is false. Precisely this, and nothing less than this. If the great and 
good man is in heaven, then it is absolutely certain that a belief in 
your creed is not necessary to salvation. 


— We mentioned in our last number the murder, by a Catholic 
mob, of Mr. Stephens, the Protestant Missionary in Mexico. The 
following is from a letter to the American Board by Rev. Daniel 
Wakins of Guadalajara, and shows the unscrupulous character of the 
priests, and their determination to drive out the missionaries, and, if 
possible, exterminate Protestantism by force — precisely what they 
would do here if they were strong enough to over-awe the govern- 
ment. We believe two or three of the murderers of Mr. Stephens 
have been condemed to death ; and we trust that the Mexican gov- 
ernment may be able to crush out every attempt of the priesthood to 
stir up the Catholic population to riot or revolution : 


“In many ways have these priests wounded our cause in Guadala- 
jara, and as often have they used cowardly means for doing so. A 
few months ago, a member of our congregation received some sweets 
full of poison, which she discovered in time to save her life. Another, 
a ‘poor man, was killed by mistake, the assassin thinking that he had 
killed Padre Pedrosa, the editor of our papers. Sunday, the first of 
March, it was planned to assassinate me. Monday, the second, as you 
know, Mr. Stephens met his death by those who had been well ad- 
vised how and when to do the deed. An innocent old man was taken 
out of his house at Cocula by a mob, to be killed; but was saved in 
some way or other. Two or three days ago I received news from 
Chappala, from a young man who left Guadalajara some time ago, 
and was propagating the doctrines of Christ there, that he had been 
cut with knives, nearly causing his death. His face is very badly dis- 
figured. The last case that I wili relate is in regard to the young 
man, who a few months ago left all to help me— Senor Moncisvais. 
He is now lying at the point of death, to all appearance, from the 
effects of poison that has in some way been administered to him.” 


— We like the freedom and frankness of the following fresh an- 
nouncement of Roman Catholic doctrine and policy. We commend 
it to the notice of those politicians and editors who have accused Bis- 
marck of persecuting the Jesuits and the Catholic priesthood on account 
of their religion. No such thing’ as this. He simply takes them at 
their word, and treats them as the enemies of, and conspirators against, 
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his government, and all governments which do not acknowledge the 
political supremacy of the Papal Church. The citation is by Mr. 
Parkman, in his forthcoming work, from a sermon preached by Father 
Braun, in Montreal, Nov. 1, 1872: 


“The supremacy and infallibility of the Pope; the independence 
and liberty of the Church; the subordination and submission of the 
State to the Church ; in case of conflict between them, the ‘hurch to 
decide, the State to submit — for whoever follows and defends these 
principles, life and a blessing ; for whoever rejects and combats them, 
death and a curse.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed 
to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By Theodore Christlieb, D.D., University Preacher 
and Professor of Theology at Bonn. Translated with the author’s sanction. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. $3.00. 


The author of this book is somewhat known among us by his much- 


praised essay on this subject read at the late meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. In the first of these lectures he explains the causes of 
“the breach between modern culture and Christianity ”— causes 
political, ethical, social, ecclesiastical, historical and philosophical — 
and endeavors to show how the breach can be filled. In the second 
we have “ Reason and Revelation” reviewed under the several heads 
of Natural Theology, Supernatural Theology, and the relation between 
these. Then, in the third, comes a survey of Atheism, Materialism, 
Pantheism, Deism and Rationalism; following which we have the 
Modern Negation of Miracles, and then in the sixth lecture an ex- 
amination of the Auti-miraculous theories of Paulus, Strauss and 
Renan, with a criticism of Schenkel’s “ Character of Christ.” Next 
we have an exhibit of Modern Denials of Christ’s Resurrection, the 
historical testimonies and “visionary hypothesis”; and in the last 
lecture a searching examination and refutation of the theory of the 
Tubingen School, as set forth by Baur, respecting Primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

As may be seen from this brief Dr. Chistlieb goes over a wide ex- 
tent of ground, and for the most part with great ability and learning, 
with an evident effort to be just to all parties, and with no shrinking 
from the real difficulties; though his answers are not always entirely 
satisfactory, especially in those cases where his defence of Chistianity 
falls away into a defence of the Orthodox belief, as in chapter IV, 
which is an elaborate argument for the Trinity. Reading this chap- 
ter, and comparing it with other portions commanding our hearty 
assent, we cannot but ask. Is the author at fault, ort he reader, in 
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this case? Are we so prejudiced and warped by our Unitarianism 
that we cannot generously appreciate the force of this argument for 
the Trinity; or is it really as weak and inconclusive as it seems? 
Then we re-read the criticisms on the plural Hlohim, Gen. i. 1, “the 
first trace of the doctrine of the trinity”; on Gen. i. 26, iii. 22, “let 
us make man,” etc.; on Num. vi. 24-27, where the threefold blessing 
is made to do duty for the trinity: “The Lord bless the, (God the 
Father); the Lord make his face to shine upon thee (God the Son) ; 
the Lord lift up his countenance on thee (God the Holy Ghost) ; on 
the expression “the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob,” where- 
in we have “a prophetic type of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost”! and so on through the entire chapter which claims that the 
doctrine of the trinity is the answer to all philosophical, scientific and 
social problems, or “the key to a comprehension of the ultimate world- 
enigmas ” —and we conclude that the fault is not ours, and that this 
section 7s as weak and illogical as it seems. 

Then we turn to Lecture V. § 3, where Dr. Christlieb replies to the 
objection, “ Miracles do not happen now, therefore they never hap- 
pened.” He insists that they do happen now, especially in behalf of 
Missions, and attempts the proof in a way that makes us question 
whether we are not reading a Catholic instead of a Protestant book. 
The tollowing are examples : 


“Some Moravian missionaries in the forests of North America, ‘ tormented with hun- 


ger, weary and exhausted,’ in faith ‘cast their net in clear and shallow water, at a 
time of the year when fish were known to remain in the deep water, and in a few 
moments Peter’s miraculous draught of fishes was repeated” . . . . Ata mission 
station in South Africa, in 1858 a native Christian went into the bushes to pray fora 
lame friend, and then came straight up to the cripple, and said, ‘ In the name of Jesus, 
rise up and walk!’ and he raised himself on his staff and walked to the astonishment 
ofall.” . . . ‘A few years ago an iceberg was one day seen drifting rapidly 
towards the Moravian missionary ship Harmony. A moment more and it would in- 
evitably have been dashed to pieces. At a distance of only one foot from the ship the 
monster suddenly stopped in its course, and drifted away again. I myself have heard 
the captain of the Harmony attest the truth of this incident, which the entire crew de- 
clared to be a miracle.” . . . ‘*Bengel, famous as the best interpreter of Scripture 
in the last century, relates that a yourig girl in alittle town of South Germany, who 
had been paralyzed Yor twenty yéars, was suddenly healed by the prayer of faith 

The case was examined and publicly certified to be a miracle.” 


Of course we do not question the possibility of miracles even in our 
time, when sufficient otcasion is shown; but we do question whether 
such cases as these are likely to remove the doubts of those who ques- 
tion all miracle. And how can a Protestant, who uses such weapons 
against the Rationalist, complain when the Catholic employs them to 
prove the divine authority of his church? 

But the book is not all of this sort, and we should be sorry to have 
any refuse it a reading on this account. There is very much in it 
that is wise, learned and conclusive, embodying the results of scientific 
and critical investigation, and satisfactory answers to objections and 
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difficulties current among thinking and educated people. Its merits 
are far greater than its defects — and we are sure that the Christian 
minister will find much in it worthy of his careful study ; much that 
will be of great service in his pulpit defence of the Christian records ; 
much that will help in his conversational labors with honest doubters 
coming to him with their difficulties, as well as with mere triflers who 
may seek to “entangle him in his talk.” 


2. The History of Greece by Prof. Ernst Curtius. Translated by Adolphus William 
Ward, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Eng. $2.50 

The- third volume of this able work left Athens defeated and 
humbled in the struggle with Sparta, and this opens with the detest- 
able and crushing rule of the Thirty Tyrants, the unprincipled instru- 
ments of Spartan hatred and cruelty. And the simple, unadorned 
narrative of Dr. Curtius enables us to see to what desperate condition 
the people of Athens were speedily reduced by the reign of terror 
which these wretches inaugurated, at the bidding of Lysander; and 
the causes of the reaction that so soon set in among the former con- 
federate states which, jealous of the power and supremacy of Athens, 
had joined Sparta against her, only to find that they had exchanged a 
power that generously ruled for one that brutally and selfishly de- 
stroyed. 

The Recovery of Athens is followed by the record of Sparta’s rela- 
tions to the rest of Greece and Persia, the Corinthian War, and the 
splendid struggle of Thebes under Epaminondas for the mastery, her 
rise to power, her policy, all ending in the great battle of Mantinea, 
the death of Epaminondas, and a sad victory which brought no fruits 
of victory. 

This work of Dr. Curtius, which from the first attracted our atten- 
tion and admiration, grows upon us in every volume; and, contrast- 
ing so strikingly with Grote’s history in several important points, 
makes us feel that for us, at least, this is the History of Greece. 


8. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M. D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University College, 
London, &c. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. [International Series.] 


We are not an admirer of Dr. Maudsley’s philosophy of mind, as 
we had occasion to show in a notice ot his “ Physiology and Pathology 
of Mind”; though that work made an impression which no other 
work on the same subject ever produced on us, and which remains to 
this day. The present volume has deepened it; and, taken in all its 
bearings, the work seems to us the. most important contribution to 
medical jurisprudence and the treatment of insanity, which has ever 
made its appearance in our language. The author’s materialism 
appears occasionally, though not in a way to affect the strength of his 
argument or the weight and value of his facts. 

It seems. scarcely possible to overestimate the importance of this ex- 
position of the subtle forces affecting the health and free action of 
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mind ; of the difficulties attending any safe decision respecting moral 
responsibility in certain cases of crime; the utter impossibility, in 
multitudes of instances, of fixing the line where sanity ends and in- 
sanity begins; and of the thousand painful and fatal mistakes made by 
relatives, physicians, judges, juries and witnesses in cases where moral 
accountability has been sharply defined aud decided, and insanity 
savagely punished as a crime, when it should have been wisely and 
tenderly treated as a disease. 

No doubt the plea of insanity has sometimes been set up in bar of 
crime without reason, and it may be that the guilty have thus escaped ; 
but we fear after all that the danger is largely on the other side, and 
that many have been sent to the gallows as murderers who should 
have been sent to the asylum as lunatics. And after reading this 
book of Dr. Maudsley, who has given so many and such distressing 
proofs of this, we can only repeat what we have often said — “ Thank 
God that we are not judge, nor juryman, nor lawyer, where such 
perils and responsibilities are involved.” We verily believe that it 
would be a just and merciful thing if the State should require of every 
one acting as juryman in capital trials, that he should be familiar with 
the facts recorded in this volume, or their equivalent; and of every 
judge in our criminal courts that he should be able to pass a respect- 
able examination in medical jurisprudence. 

While reading some of the many facts cited by Dr. Maudsley, we 
have had constantly in mind the recent cases of Pomeroy, the boy- 
murderer of Dorchester, and Ortwein the murderer of the Hammett 
family in Pennsylvania. These atrocities are so strikingly like some 
of those given in the fifth and sixth chapters of this book as the 
demonstrated outbursts of partial or absolute insanity, hereditary or 
the result of disease or injury, that we hope the judge and jury trying 
these cases will read this volume before entering on their difficult 
task. 

A word more — without doubt the argument of this book, enforced 
by such an array of facts, may be pushed to a dangerous extreme in 
another direction. We have had within a few years many cases of 
outrage, where persons of perfectly sound mind have been immured 
in Insane Asylums on the certificate of physicians too easily procured 
by those who had some spite to gratify, or wickedness to perpetrate, 
or who wished control of the property of their victims. All the more 
reason therefore that the causes, symptoms, manifestations and proofs 
of insanity should be carefully studied and, as far as possible, under- 
stood of all. And this is the one object of the author, reviewing the 
whole subject from the days of the “wild beast” theory to the 
present time; and insisting that it is to be studied physiologically and 
not psychologically. We do not accept his “not” in this case, inas- 
much as it must be studied from both sides, if we ever expect to mas- 
ter it completely. Dr. Maudsley of course does not admit the exist- 
ence of Mind as an entity by itself, independent of brain and blood. 
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4. Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands. By Charles Nordhoff, 
a of ‘** California — for Health, Pleasure and Residence.’’ Harper & Brothers. 
2.50. 


We had seen this book very favorably mentioned before it came to 
hand ; but, having read it, we can safely say that no notice we have 
met with is equal to its merits. It is a book which, if one takes up, 
he is sure to read to the end, whatever he may have read before re- 
garding the countries mentioned. The information is fresh, interest- 
ing and valuable ; and the descriptions of the grand and beautiful 
scenery in the Sandwich Islands, California and on the Columbia 
River are equal to the pictures of Bierstadt. 

What a climate for consumptives and invalids, where, as in the 
Sandwich Islands, the thermometer ranges the year round, on the 
coast, between 68 and 86, while a few miles back, on the mountains 
you can have winter; where on one side of the island it is dry, clear 
and warm, and on the other rain in any amount. What a country 
for any one to visit where, as at Honolulu, not long ago the abode of 
Cannibals, you can find a hotel as inviting and as well appointed as 
any in New England; where you can buy a horse, saddle and bridle 
for fifteen to twenty-five dollars, and hire a guide who will take care 
of him and you on your travels over the islands for a dollar a day, 
and be welcomed to the hospitalities of any native house at night for 
less than another dollar; where the great volcano of Kilauea invites 
you to its magnificent exhibitions free of charge; with lofty moun- 
tains, valleys, deep gorges, rocky walls from one to two thousand feet 
in height lifting up from the sea, and stretching ten or twelve miles 
along the coast, the terror and the destruction of the sailor in a storm. 

But more wonderful than these is the work of the missionary in 
these islands. Fifty years ago the Hawaiians were thieving, brutal, 
blood-thirsty, sensual, degraded savages, and worshippers of gods 
worse than themselves. Now they are Christians, civilized, with a 
government, laws, schools, churches, a growing agriculture and com- 
merce ; industrious, temperate, honest — so honest that houses are left 
open by day and unlocked by night, without a thought of theft; sup- 
porting a dozen missionaries of their own among the neighboring 
heathen, and compelling education so that there is scarcely a Hawaiian 
man, woman, or child, but can both read and write. Let those who 
have indulged in cheap sneers about orthodox missions, look upon all 
this, and much more that we have not room to recount, and if they 
have any love of justice or truth, they will honor and praise those 
who have been instrumental in working out so beneficent a revolution. 

Mr. Nordhoff has some excellent observations on the future of these 
islands ; their commercial possibilities, sugar and rice culture, cattle, 
sheep, hides, wool, and so forth. He does not believe in the policy 
or profit of annexation. 

We wish we had space to give a portion of the information he has 
furnished to his readers respecting the character, soil, fruits, fisheries, 
forests, vineyards, herds and flocks, and vast natural wealth and 
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resources of Northern California and Oregon —as well as what he 
says of the Indian Reservation, which, if true, is a sad record of 
rascality, ignorance and governmental folly. We wish we could re- 
produce some of the exquisite descriptions and word-pictures of scenery 
such as he has given of the Light on the Farallon Islands, Salmon 
Fishery, Egg Hunting, and so forth. But for all these we must refer 
to the book itself, every page of which has something pleasing or 
something valuable for the traveller, the invalid, the merchant or 
mariner, or for the artist, the philanthropist and the Christian. 

The Appendix is not the least interesting portion of the book, and 
helps the comparison between the past and the present. And the 
numerous and beautifully executed sketches of scenery and places add 
very greatly to its interest and value; and the publishers deserve the 
thanks of the readers for the attractive style in which they have 
issued it. 


5. Prophetic Voices concerning America. A Monograph by Charles Sumner. Lee 
& Shepard. $2.00. - é 


The Golden Age is in the future, not in the past; and if these 
Prophetic Voices may be trusted America is to be the field wherein 
it is to bud and blossom into beauty, abundance and blessing for all 
races of men. It was a happy thought of Mr. Sumner to gather up 
these varied utterances, so many -of which seem half inspired, and 
make our coming national centennial the occasion for sending the 
pleasant music of them through all the land, through all the world. 
The monograph appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly, and is 
now revised and enlarged, as the author says for “the celebration of 
our hundredth birthday as a nation, when they will be heard, teaching 
how much of present fame and power was foreseen, also what remains 
to be accomplished.” It is very curious to listen to these voices from 
Seneca to Berkley and Alaman, and notice how they all unite in one 
chord touching the future greatness of this western world. 

The well-known words of Serieca who was contemporary with St. 
Paul, and brother of Gallio of Acts xviii, are certainly a remarkable 
prediction of the future disovery of a western world; but the prophecy 
of the Italian poet. Pulci, who died five years before Columbus sailed, 
are little less remarkable. In allusion to the belief that there was no 
land beyond the Pillars of Hercules, he says, 

“ Know that this theory is false; his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 
Albeit the Earth is tashioned like a wheel. 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way, 
Man shall descry another hemisphere.”’ 

Following these come the visions of poets, prophets and statesmen, 
all agreeing that on this continent the empire of the Future is to be 
set up with a power and glory unknown to the past. And surely one 
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may pardon something to the pride of the American who indulges in 
seemingly extravagant superlatives respecting the future greatness 
and supremacy of his country, when he sees in these pages that he is 
only repeating predictions uttered by the far-seers of all nations and 
climes for hundreds of years back. 

Lee and Shepard are publishing a complete edition of Sumner’s 
works ; and we take this occasion to say that he has been so intimately 
associated with our history, that no man who wishes thoroughly to 
understand the legislation and the great political changes of the 
country, and the moral growth of the public conscience for the last 
thirty years, can possibly do without them. 


6._ The Revelation of John Expounded by John Peter Lange, D.D. Translated 
by Evelina Moore. Enlarged and edited by E. R. Craven, D.D. With a double 
Alphabetical Index to all the ten volumes of the New Testament, Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. $5.00. 


There is a great display of learning in this volume, and a greater 
display of the usual speculations regarding the multitudinous sym- 
bolisms of the apocalyptic visions. We tried honestly to read the 
ninety pages of Introduction, and to find something clear, reliable and 
satisfactory in them, but we failed utterly, and abandoned it. And 
coming to the Commentary, if the confusion is not worse confounded 
by the “ Explanations in Detail,” and the “Abstract Views of the 
American Editor,” it is not removed, nor in any way lightened. It 
may be that some of our. readers will be helped by the labors of Drs. 
Lange and Craven to find their way through the book of Revelations 
with such ease as to make the travel pleasing and profitable ; but such 
has not been our fortune. The titles merely of the works written in 
explanation of the Apocalypse would fill a volume; and the ,; resent 
commentary seems to us only to add one more to the list. 

Two or three of the leading features of the book are as follows: 
Its date is fixed in the reign of Domitian, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and all its prophecies are fulfilled in the future beyond 
that event — such passages as are found in chapters i, xi, xxii, being 
all sublimated into metaphorical vapor in the alembic of exposition. 

The kingdom of Christ has not been set up as yet on earth, this 
position being necessary to the theory of the Expositor. Such pas- 
sages as “the kingdom of God 7s at hand,” “the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force,” “the kingdom of 
God 7s come unto you,” “who hath translated us into the kingdom of 
his dear Son,” “there be some standing here who shall not taste death 
till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” and so forth, all 
take on a gaseous form in the aforesaid alembic. 

Hades is not the “grave,” nor “hell,” nor the “unseen world in- 
cluding heaven and hell”; nor a “state”; but a place, distinct from 
all these, into which the souls of the righteous were conveyed before 
the death of Christ, but from which they were delivered on his descent 
into it, I Peter iii. 19, 20. 
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7. The Land of the White Elephant: Sights and Scenes in South-eastern Asia. A 
Personal Narrative of Travel and Raventaet in Farther India, embracing the Countries 
of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. (1871-2). By Frank Vincent, Jr. 
With Maps, Plans and numerous IIlustrations. Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


A beautiful volume; good paper, fair, open type, generous space 
between the lines, and well executed illustrations, very helpful to the 
understanding of the narrative, and especially the description in chap- 
ters xvii and xix of the Ruins of Angkor. This is altogether the 
most entertaining and informing portion of the book, though the chap- 
ters on Cambodia are not without some fresh matter. The book has 
not so much that is new and additional to pre=ious knowledge regard- 
ing the countries visited as we had looked for, with the exception of 
the detailed description of the Angkor ruins in Eastern Siam, and the 
wonderful temple of Nagkon Wat, pronounced by travellers visiting it 
to be as imposing and mysterious as those of Thebes and Memphis, 
as magnificent as that of Solomon, and grander every way than any 
thing which Greece or Rome has left us. “ At first sight,” says Mr. 
Vincent, “one is most impressed with the magnitude, minute detail, 
high finish, and elegant proportions of this temple; and then to the 
bewildered beholder arise mysterious after-thoughts— who built it? 
when was it built? and where now are the builders? But it is doubt- 
ful if these questions will ever be answered. There exist no credible 
traditions — all is absurd fable or legend.” 

The outer wall of the temple is two miles in circumference, built of 
- sandstone; the main entrance being on the west, and approached over 
an immense causeway 725 feet long, paved with slabs of stone four 
feet long by three in width. From the great gateway stretches an 
avenue 1025 feet iu length, paved with slabs 3x2, to the principal 
entrance of the temple ; the entire structure, including the roof, being 
of stone blocks, without cement, and so perfectly fitted that the joints 
are scarcely discernible. ‘The dimensions are 796x588, the central 
tower rising 250 feet — (thirty feet higher than Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment!) with four others, at the angles of the court, each 150 feet in 
height. The gallery of sculptures, on the exterior wall, is over half 
a mile of continuous pictures cut in relievo, on slabs of sandstone six 
feet in width, a single scene froth the Ramayana occupying 240 feet in 
length, and all together giving 100,000 separate figures! As many 
as 1532 columns have been counted in this one temple; and in the 
entire ruins of Angkor not less than 6000, nearly all of them hewn 
from single blocks, and richly carved! Ina single gallery there are 
between two and three hundred images of stone, brass, clay, and so 
forth; some of the gods thirty feet high with sixteen heads and thirty- 
two arms! Something more than a trinity here —a sixteenity. 

The time and cost of such a vast edifice, with all its rich carvings 
and immense columns, and countless idols, is almost beyond calcula- 
tion. One cannot avoid asking, Who and what were the people 
whose knowledge of mechanics, sculpture, painting, architecture, whose 
civilization and religion reveal themselves in this stupendous structure ? 
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Native historians reckon 2,400 years from the building of Magkon 
Wat. Some antiquarian scholars suppose it was begun by some 
ancient king or people, and finished by Buddhists. Mouhot, who gave 
the first satisfactory account of the ruins, ascribes them to the Jews! 
and Bastian mentions a tradition that it was built by a Prince of 
Roma or Ruma (Rome ?), from the western end of the world. Think 
of a nation or race sufficiently numerous, civilized, cultivated and 
wealthy to build such cities and temples, perishing from the earth, 
and finding no place in history; and compare them with the poor 
ignorant, filthy and shiftless people who vegetate in the land to-day! 
And then in the two thousand or more years between these races, 
who? and what? 

Beside the above, Mr. Vincent gives his readers some interesting 
facts respecting the climate, scenery, soil, products and manufactures, 
of the coyntries he traversed, with observations on the dress, food, 
customs and social condition of the people, and the barbaric splendors 
of royalty. Speaking of the river and boat life of Bangkok, we have 
the following item: 

‘* The houses are built upon bamboo rafts, which extend for several miles along the 
river, four or six feet deep. chained together and to the shore; and each raft is secured 
by rattan ropes to a pole driven into the muddy bottom in such a manner as to allow 
of its rising and falling with the tide. It is said there are as many as twelve thousand 
of these floating dwellings and shops. Siamese houses are generally built of bamboo, 
covered on roofs and sides with palm leaves, and are one story high. (Compare with 
the massive ruins above described. Why does the author persist in writing story and 
storyes?) When a family in a floating house wish to move, they simply cast off the 
moorings and float with the tide up or down the river, as the case may be. There are 
ae divisions in a Siamese house; one occupied by the males, the other by the 

emales.”’ 


8. The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
By R. A. Proctor. D. Appleton & Cu. $2.00. 


Any one who has heard the distinguished Secretary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society lecture on his favorite topics, will need no 
other inducement for the purchase of this book. No man has done 
more to popularize the most fascinating of the sciences, to beget a 
general craving for more information respecting the “ Expanse of 
Heaven” and “QOcher Worlds than Ours,” and to furnish abundant 
materials for its gratification. From every page of these essays we 
might quote passages remarkable for the astounding facts they set 
forth respecting the achievements of Astronomy, the revelations of the 
telescope, and the triumphs of mathematical science; and as remark- 
able for the transparent language in which the wonders are told, and 
the simple and effective illustrations by which they are brought home 
to the understanding of the unscientific mind. 

The chapters on the Comets, the “Giant Planets,” “How the 
Planets Grew,” “Sun Clusters,” “Worlds lit by Colored Suns,” 
Charting Star Depths,” and “Sirius, or the King of Suns,” are a 
record of the extent, variety and beauty of Creation which absolutely 
overwhelm the mind with their weight, and fill the soul with awe, and 
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devotion. And it is one of the pleasant things in reading these pages, 
that Mr. Proctor does not regard it as neceessary, in proof of his 
scientific culture, to deny the existence, creative action, and ruling 
providence of God — as so many of our modern scientists do, thrust- 
ing into the face of their readers their conceited atheism as the logical 
aud inevitable conclusions of profound scientific knowledge. Mr. 
Proctor sees in his increasing knowledge of creation, only increasing 
evidence of the shaping hand of a Creator; and in the presence of 
his wonderful work is not ashamed to confess to a feeling of reverence 
and trust. And following him, and gathering up the multitudinous 
facts presented, let any minister take his text— “the glory of the 
celestial,” or “ove star differeth from another star in glory ” — and if 
he cannot preach a sermon that will stir the souls of his hearers to 
devotion and praise, he may as well abandon the pulpit, and seek 
some calling which requires neither enthusiasm nor homage. The 
book is religious as well as scientific, because the study of astronomy 
is religious ; for, as the poet truly says, “the undevout astronomer is 
mad.” 

It is due to the publishers to say that the exterior of this book is in 
exquisite taste. The “ Expanse of Heaven” on the front cover is as 
pretty a conceit as we have lately seen. 


9. The Superhuman Origin of the Bible inferred from Itself. By Henry Rogers, 
Author of the ‘‘ Eclipse of Faith.’’ Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $2.00. 


Not for years have we read a book on the origin, character and 
authority of the Scriptures which has given us so much pleasure, in- 
struction and satisfaction, as this. The reputation which the author 
established by his “Eclipse of- Faith,” justified large expectations in 
regard to the present work; but these expectations have been more 
than met by the sound, felicitous and, we may venture to say, un- 
answerable arguments with which he has sustained his leading 
proposition — arguments. often subtle and profound, yet perfectly 
intelligible to the humblest capacity, and commending themselves 
alike to the uneducated and to the most thoroughly trained in the art 
of disputation. We think Mr. Rogers has clearly shown by a won- 
derful array of stubborn facts, and by logical inferences therefrom, 
that if the Bible is of purely human origin, or in other words, if its 
events occurred and its truths were discovered with no divine help at 
all, or none beyond that vouchsafed to Plato, and Antonine, and the 
priests of Egypt and India; then the Bible itself is a greater miracle 
than any recorded on its pages. 

Granting all that may be truly said of the distinctions to be set up 
between the poetical, prophetical and purely historical books of the 
Old Testament, between the gospels and the epistles of the New; 
between those portions which are simply political, civil and family 
records, and those which assume to disclose divine truth, and reveal 
the divine purposes and plans, redemptive or otherwise — granting all 


. 
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that can be justly claimed as discrepancies and contradictions and 
errors, whether in the autograph record, or arising from the mistakes 
of transcribers or translators ; granting all the real difficulties of in- 
terpretation, and the startling character of some of the events and 
facts recorded, and the questions they may suggest in regard to 
morality and the divine method of action —after all these deductions 
there still remains an immense assemblage of facts and proofs in sup- 
port of the proposition, that the Bible is not such a book as man would 
have made if he could, or could have made if he would. 

The last lecture on “Certain Analogies between the Bible and the 
Constitution and Course of Nature,” after the manner of Butler’s 
Analogy is as perfect an example of fair, manly, generous and con- 
clusive reasoning, as we ever had the good fortune to meet; and it 
seems inevitable that it should favorably impress, if not convince, 
every fair, manly and generous opponent. We do not believe that 
any sincere and unwilling doubter can read it withou feeling the bur- 
den of his doubts very greatly lightened. 

If our advice is heeded, this volume will be very generally read hy 
our clergymen, divinity students and teachers. Indeed, we shculd be 
glad to know that every layman ameng us had made himself familiar 
with its contents. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Hale’s Summer Vacation. [Pete our advice and read these four discourses, and 


you will get more pleasure and information for your twenty-five cents than you ever 


got before.] 


Steiger’s Descriptive Catalogue of Globes, Atlases and Maps, Kindergarten Toys and 
Occupation Materials, and How to Use Them. Educational Publications, &c. 


The Great Ice ABs and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By James Geike, F. 
R. 8. E., &c. With Maps and Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. [For future 
notice. ] 

Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox: The Opposition under George the Third. By W. F. Rae. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. [A work of great interest for Americans, to which we 


shall refer hereafter —a little too much special pleading in behalf of Wilkes, and yet 
we are satisfied he was not so black as painted, morally or otherwise. With its politi- 


cal, parliamentary, literary and personal reminiscences, it is a delightful book to take 
on the vacation trip to the country.) 


Forgiveness and Law. By Horace Bushnell. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.50. 
[An extended notice of this interesting volume has been crowded out, but will be 
given in the October number.] 

Lord of Himself. A Novel. By Francis H. Underwood. Lee and Shepard. $1.75. 
[Pronounced to be the long expected ‘‘ American Novel” by those who have read the 
advance sheets. Received too late for notice in this number.] 

Eulogy on Charles Sumner. By Carl Schurz. Lee & -Shepard. [Beautifully 


printed, and very welcome to those who could not endure the murderous type of the 
newspapers. ] . 





CHRIST’S COMING TO JUDGMENT. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Matthew xxv. 46.— Christ’s Coming to Judgment, and its 
Consequences. 


TuREeE facts, especially, need to be kept in mind in reading 
the New Testament: 

1. At the time our Lord began his ministry, there was among 
the Jews a general expectation of the advent of the Messiah. 
“They supposed he would come a political king indeed, but 
also a teacher of truth, who should reform his subjects and 
introduce an age of righteousness surpassing all former 
example.” And accustomed to regard this reign of the Mes- 
siah as the special manifestation of God in their behalf, they 
were accustomed, also, to anticipate and to speak of it as the 
kingdom, or the reign, of God. 

2. A stupendous civil, social and spiritual revolution was 
impending. Judaism, which for centuries had been the divine 
voice in the world, and which its adherents had naturally 
come to regard as clothed with a permanent right to the 
homage of mankind, was about to be superseded. All that 
had served to give it sanction and dignity was to be subverted ; 
its temple, with its imposing ritual, was to be overthrown ; 
and the nation which had represented it, was, as the just 
penalty of its corruption and gross mis-improvement of its 
privileges, to be scattered and destroyed. 

3. Judaism being abrogated, a new religious economy, a 
kingdom of more perfect principles was to succeed. So long 
as Judaism remained, it was enough that character and con- 


duct should’ be tested by it; but this being annulled, the world 
would be summoned to the recognition of Christian principles, 
and Christ would become King and Judge of souls. 

These are conceded facts. Nobody denies or questions 


them. But, unfortunately, though they are conceded by all, 


few duly keep them in mind in reading what was spoken or 
written with immediate reference to them. The consequence 
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is, a wide-spread failure to appreciate the circumstances amidst 
which the events and teachings of the New Testament occurred, 


and an equally wide-spread habit of injecting into its language 


and allusions a meaning utterly foreign to their real purpose. 
As the finest instrument played without regard to the laws on 


which its harmony depends gives out only a discordant jangle 
of sounds, so, read without a constant mindfulness of these 
facts, the New Testament becomes an incoherent medley, in 
which time and eternity, events near and remote mix them- 
selves in a confusion which no critical talisman has ever been 
able to reduce into any semblance of consistency or order. 
But read as if in presence of the impending crisis, with these 
facts distinctly in view, it is at once transparent; difficulties 
and seeming contradictions — speaking in general terms — 
vanish ; and the whole resolves itself, from first to last, into a 
continuous and harmonious presentation of a single central 
idea. Let us briefly see how. 

Opening the New Testament, we first make the acquaint- 
ance of John. He comes, Christ’s forerunner, proclaiming 
that the long-expected reign of God is about to begin. He 
admonishes the people of the approaching change in their 
affairs and of the fearful retributions that are to attend it, and 
calls them to repentance. Then Christ appears, sounding with 
added emphasis John’s cry, Reform, and attesting that the 
new kingdom is at hand. Different phrases are employed. 
Sometimes it is the Kingdom of God; sometimes the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; sometimes his Kingdom; sometimes simply the 
Kingdom ; but the meaning is the same. Prophesied as King, 
our Lord presents himself to take possession of the govern- 
ment appointed him, designing to “‘ commence his reign as 
soon as the necessary preparations could be made.” These 
preparations were the preaching of the Gospel throughout the 
then known world; the abrogation of the Mosaic religion ; 
the destruction of the Temple, and the dispersion of the Jews. 
As Dr. Warburton says, “the Kingdom of Christ commenced on 
the total cessation of the Jewish system. For as God’s reign 
over the Jews entirely ended with the abolition of the temple- 
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service, so the reign of Christ in spirit and in truth had then its 
beginning. This was the true establishment of Christianity. 


Till the Jewish law was abolished, the reign of the Son could 
not take place.” Accordingly, bringing together the passages 
relating to the subject, not only is it perceived that our Lord 
began his ministry by proclaiming that his kingdom was at 
hand, steadily alleging that it belonged to the peacemakers 
and the poor in spirit, — that none could enter it whose right- 
eousness did not exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, or who had not been born into sympathy with its 
ideas and aims, — and that only the humble, the self-sacri- 
ficing, the loving and the pure could have part in it, but it is 
also perceived that he pointed as steadily to the time when 
Judaism should be abolished, and when all that pertained to 
its glory should be overthrown, as the time when he should 
come in his kingdom, and be formally inaugurated as King 
and Judge of the world. 

This is the central fact around which, as we carefully read, 
we find all his teachings clustering, or to which they in some 
way relate : — the fact, viz., that the existing religion was to 
be abolished ; that this new Kingdom of the Messiah was to 
be established ; and that his Gospel was to be installed as the 
moral authority of the world, and as God’s grand redeeming 
agency init. A rich variety of thought and illustration, as we 
might expect, falls from his lips touching the subject. He 
enunciates the cardinal truths on which the new kingdom is 
to be built, and in the growing sway of which it is to become 
the Kingdom of God in fact and with power; he explains the 
nature of this kingdom, and the conditions of entrance into it ; 
he prophesies the dispersion and punishment of the Jews, 
making frequent allusion to the great change approaching, 
when they should be rejected, and when the Gentiles, through 
faith in him, should be admitted into the blessings of this 
kingdom, in companionship with the patriarchs, while those 
who had been so favored as the chosen people of God were to 
be cast out; he sets forth the work of quickening and regen- 
eration which, by his truth, he would accomplish, and.the 
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different results of life and of condemnation that would follow ; 
he constantly enforces loyalty to God and ‘love to man as the 
radical and comprehensive principles of his religion, and 
insists that forms and professions, whatever they may be, are 
worthless without them ; he urges the necessity of watchful- 
ness and prayer; and summons to unremitting endeavor to 
cultivate the various graces and virtues of a holy life; he in 
numerous forms asserts the assimilating and overcoming pur- 
pose of the Gospel, in the fulfilment of which it is to grow 
into the mastery of the world, and to draw all men unto him. 
But it is easy to see that all these things are but the golden 
beads strung on the thread of the one ‘great Idea that pos- 
sesses him. He is. but expressing some thought bearing in 
some way upon the nature of his Kingdom, — upon the condi- 
tions of citizenship in it, or upon the methods or results of 
its administration ; and so far as his own offices and work are 
concerned, we have the pith of his instruction in his frequent 
references to the throne, or judgment-seat, on which he would 
sit, and in his assurance, again and again reiterated, that there 
were those who heard him, who would live to see his kingdom 
established, and himself and his Gospel divinely vindicated as 
the dominant moral authority of the world. 

The throne, the judgment-seat, the gathering before him for 
judgment, of which he thus speaks, or which he implies, are, 
in the nature of the case, no visible throne or judgment-seat, 
and no formal gathering. These are figures drawn from 
Eastern monarchies and methods of judicature — naturally 
used to carry out the idea of the kingdom and the judicial 
office to which he was appointed. Every kingdom has its 
throne, and every judge his tribunal. Christ is king; but his 
sovereignty is the sovereignty of truth. Hence his words to 
Pilate, “ Thou hast said’? — equivalent to the declaration, I 
am a King; “ to this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I shonld bear witness unto the truth” 
(John xviii. 87), — showing that it was by virtue of the truth 
he taught that he was to sway his sceptre and reign as King. 
He is Judge, also, by special appointment, and because he is 
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King ; but his judgments are rendered in the decisions of his 

truth. Hence his words to the Jews, “ He that rejecteth me 

and receiveth not my words hath one that judgeth him: the 

word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last. 
day” (John xii. 48) —*‘ the last day,” or “that day,” as 

those familiar with its usage are aware, being one of the ex- 

pressions employed to designate the period of the Messiah’s 

rule. 

Christ’s throne, at once his throne and his judgment-seat, 
then, was but the symbol of this spiritual authority —an 
authority exercised in the sway of the truth he taught; and 
the coming to sit upon his throne and to exercise judgment, 
of which he was accustomed to speak, was no visible appear- 
ing, but his accession to the moral dominion thus appointed 
him. We get his whole meaning, therefore, in few words, 
when we understand him, in all this class of expressions, as 
pointing forward to the time when Christianity should take its 
place as the accredited and established authority of God for 
human conscience; when Christian ideas should begin posi- 
tively to rule the world, and when moral position and ex- 
perience should be determined according to Christian adjudi- 
cations. And the final lesson of it all is that Christianity, as 
Christ preached it, is no scheme of sensible dominion, looking 
to his formal occupancy of a literal throne, but that, it is a 
quickening moral force, — a spiritual leaven, put into the mass 
of humanity that the whole may be leavened,—a seed planted 
to grow into a tree. In other words, it is a system of princi- 
ples, “announced to become the law of individual conscience 
and the law of the world—enforcing its dominion and its 
judgments through no external machinery as do human gov- 
ernments, but’ by divine sanctions and spiritual consequences in 
the life of souls, and destined to become an awakening, illumi- 
nating and elevating power in the life of our whole race ; it is 
a Religion and a Law, in the diffusion of which Christ becomes 
the head of a spiritual kingdom, formally established when 
Judaism ceased and its city and temple were overthrown, but . 
confined to no boundaries of time or place, — stretching where- 
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ever there are human souls to be ruled and judged, in this 
world and in all worlds, and destined to enlarge and increase 
until every knee bows and every tongue confesses that Christ 
is Lord, to God’s glory — when, according to the Apostle’s 
great argument and sublime prophecy, the end is to come, and 
the kingdom which Christ has established and administered 
for the judgment and reconciliation of souls is to be given up, 
“that God may be ALL IN ALL.” 

With this preliminary notice of our Lord’s idea of his king- 
dom, and of his offices as King and Judge, and with the view 
thus obtained of the unity of his teachings on these points, we 
can now come to the particular topic indicated at the head of 
this paper, with something towards a proper understanding of 
his purpose. : 

But first let us consider the circumstances under which the 
parable was spoken —circumstances which most who will 
read this paper have many times passed in review, but which 
it is necessary to recount if we would have the whole case 
fairly before us. Our Lord had paid his last visit to the 
temple —a visit memorable for the withering terms in which 
he had rebuked the corruptions and wickedness of the ruling 
classes of the Jews. For the last time, he had told them of 
the terrible retribution that was so soon to burst upon them, 
closing with the lamentation and prophecy, ‘O Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem! thou that killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee! how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, ye shall not see 
me henceforth till ye say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord” (Matt. xxiii. 37-39). This was his fare- 
well to the Temple, and to the Jews, in his office as Teacher: 
a farewell in which he does not more clearly point to the over- 
throw of the temple and institutions of the Jews, than to his 
own coming and vindication as the rightful King and Judge 
of souls. 

Going away from the temple, the disciples directed his atten- 
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tion to its solidity and magnificence. Mark (xiii. 1,) writes 
that one of them said, “ See what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here!” Luke (xxi. 5,) records that “some spake 
of the temple, how it was adorned with goodly stones and 
gifts.” And we shall understand with what reason these 
allusions were made if we consider that the structure was a 
large one, built, in part at least, of blocks of white marble 
“forty-five feet long, by twenty-two feet wide, and fourteen 
feet thick — some of them nearly twice as long,” and that, 
according to Josephus, “it was covered with plates of gold of 
great weight.” The disciples perhaps thought it too much to 
believe that such a structure was to be destroyed; but our 
Lord’s reply left them no room for doubt: “ Verily I say unto 
you, There shall not be left here one stone upon another that 
- shall not be thrown down” (Matt. xxiv. 2). 

We can, probably, but faintly conceive of the state of mind 
induced by such an assurance, following what our Lord had 
just said to the Jews concerning the ruin of their city and 
nation, and his coming. The destruction of the temple and 
polity of their people, and the coming of the kingdom of God 
with power, were themes on which he had frequently spoken ; 
but they were now brought closer home to the thoughts and 
hearts of the disciples than ever before. A corresponding 
curiosity to know more about them was of course awakened. 
Full, therefore, of the reflections and queries thus suggested, 
four of them, Peter, James, John and Andrew (Mark xiii. 3), 
took the earliest opportunity, and making their way to Christ 
privately, “as he sat upon the Mount of Olives over against 
the temple,” eagerly asked, “Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming and of 
the end of the world?” 

Let it be noticed that but one subject occupies the minds of 
these four men. There may or may not be a Future World, 
and a day of judgment there. But nothing of this kind is 
now exercising their thoughts. Our translation, indeed, rep- 
resents them as asking about “the end of the world” ; but no 
one likely to read these pages needs to be told that this is a 
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wrong rendering of the original word, which is not the word 
signifying this material world, but one signifying age, economy, 
dispensation, state. These men are neither thinking nor ask- 
ing about the end of this material world. They are excitedly 
engrossed with this one great cloud of destruction which, in 
consequence of what Christ has been saying, they see so 
ominously hanging over their temple, city and nation; with 
the coming of their Lord in judgment, to establish his king- 
dom in power ; and with the end of Jewish institutions, which 
is then to be sealed. Nothing is very clear in their thought ; 
but they are eagerly anxious for information, especially as to 
time and signs. | | 

Observe, too, the significance of this word “ privately.” 
What occasion was there for these disciples to be on their 
watch for a private interview with their Master, if they desired 
to converse mainly on topics such as are commonly supposed 
to have been in their thoughts, and such as could safely be 
talked about anywhere? But consider what it was of which 
their-minds were really full, and the occasion for this private 
interview is at once clear. It was dangerous to talk openly 
about the destruction of the temple and the subversion of the 
religion of Moses. Hence their anxiety to be alone with 
Christ, that they might talk without reserve or restraint. 

Let another thing be noticed. This destruction of Jerusalem 
which was in their thoughts was no mere demolition of the 
walls and buildings of the city ; was not even the mere devas- 
tation of the temple, nor even the dispersion and extirpation 
of the people, under circumstances of special horror and suffer- 
ing. These were all included ; but what made the event most 
a matter of importance was, that it was to be the grand crisis 
in the religious history of mankind. Moses and the prophets 
were’ to be dethroned as the masters of religious thought and 
faith. All that had symbolized God’s particular presence with 
the Jews, and made Jerusalem and its temple the spiritual 
centre of the world, was to cease, and Christ was to be in- 
augurated as Lord of souls, that God might henceforth be 
seen to be equally the God and Father of the entire human 
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race. We have great reason to doubt, indeed, whether all 
that was thus involved was with any clearness comprehended 
by these disciples. But they had some indefinite idea con- 
cerning it—dim, awful, disturbing, quite sufficient not only 
to whet their curiosity, but to make them intensely concerned 
to inquire further about the things of which Jesus had been 
speaking. 

Indubitably, then, it was of these things, and of no others, 
that these disciples came privately to Jesus to talk. They ask 
two questions, and only two: First, as to the time, and second, 
as to the signs, of this great crisis to which he had referred so 
frequently, and of which now he had spoken so positively. 
‘“ When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of 
thy coming and of the end of the age ?”’ — his coming and the 
end of the age being but different sides of the same event. 
Hence the significant fact that Mark and Luke, recording the 
questions, say nothing of “ the end of the world,” but sub- 
stantially agree that the inquiries were, ‘Tell us, When shall 
these things be? and what shall be the sign when all these 
things shall be fulfilled (Mark xiii. 4, Luke xxi. 7)?” 

_ To these questions, our Lord at once replied; and all that 
follows in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of 
Matthew is but one continuous record of this reply. Which 
is the more natural and reasonable conclusion — that it was a 
reply adapted to the state of mind in which the querists came 
to him, and designed to answer the questions they put? or 
that he proceeded to give them a confused and incongruous 
talk, sometimes concerning the things they were thinking 
about, and sometimes concerning matters wholly foreign? 
Our friends who insist on finding the doctrine of endless woe 
and its associate doctrines in the Bible, are compelled to re- 
sort to a kind of interpretation in many places—in most 
places, indeed, which is suggestive of anything but natural- 
ness and continuity of thought; but no portion of the Bible is 
now recalled in the professed explanation of which they are 
compelled to such gymnastics of interpretation, to such ex- 
pertness of movement, to such presumption of disconnected- 
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ness, involution and incoherency, or to such a violation of all 
the probabilities of thought and all the principles of easy and 
rational exposition, as they exhibit when they undertake to 
refer any portion of this discourse of our Lord to events ex- 
clusively in the future world. Were it not so mournful, it 
would be ludicrous to see the suppositions and manceuvres to 
which they are driven. 

That- portions of this discourse relate to the great crisis 
which was in the disciples’ thoughts, is confessed by all. But 
so much being granted, no one has ever yet been able definitely 
to put finger on the place where our Lord ceases to talk of 
this, and begins to talk of things peculiar to the immortal 
world. No less than eight different places — possibly more — 
have been named as the point at which the great leap required 
may have been taken; but at no point can the transition be 
alleged without violating all our Lord’s usages of language, as 
well as unnaturally and most improbably breaking up the con- 
nection and unity of the discourse. For this reason, many 
prefer to allege that the disciples asked, and that Christ spoke, 
both of the impending judgments and of the end of this material 
world ; and, starting with this unauthorized. assumption, they 
affirm what is, if possible, even more preposterous than the 


attempt to designate a point of transition, viz., that Christ 
“intermingled ”’ descriptions of the two events. In this way, 
they go through the two chapters, and especially the twenty- 
fourth chapter, assigning one verse to the destruction of 


Jerusalem and the next to a judgment-day in eternity, so leap- 
ing back and forth, like a man trying to walk on both sides of 
a fence, and vaulting now on this side, and then on the other, 


thus making the entire discourse an incoherent rhapsody in 


which different things, without the remotest similarity or con- 


nection, are so mixed that, as Mr. Barnes, about to give a 
notable and melancholy example of this kind of exposition, 


frankly says, “it is sometimes difficult to tell to what par- 


‘ticular subject [our Lord’s] remarks apply!”! Is it not 
monstrous that the language of Christ should be so dealt with ? 
1 Notes on Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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And is it not pitiable that sensible men and women, and es- 
pecially men who claim to be critics and commentators, should 
be so wedded to a creed, or so blinded by prejudice, as to be 
willing to adopt such a method of interpretation —a method 
which constantly subjects their intelligence or their candor to 
suspicion, and which can be persisted in only by making the 
New Testament an incoherent jumble of ideas, and one of the 
grandest discourses of Christ, a talk without aptitude, unity, 
or special point ? 

Our duty is to come to this discourse, as to every other part 
of the Bible, without any preconceived theory to put into its 
words, and allow it to interpret itself, in view of the common 
usage of the language and figures it employs, and of all the 
circumstances under which it was spoken —so preserving its 
unity, the coherence and continuity of its thought, and our 
Lord’s character as an intelligible teacher. Doing this to the 
end, we see that he met the questions of the disciples, evidently 
understanding that they asked only as to the time and the sians 
of the crisis of which he had spoken, pointing out the indica- 
tions of its approach; emphasizing the necessity of prompt 
and immediate action when it should come; cautioning them 
against being deceived ; forewarning them of what would have 
to be suffered for his sake; urging them to fidelity and watch- 
fulness ; and very naturally, in the flow of his thought, ending 
by setting forth the grounds of acceptance and rejection in his 
kingdom — or, rather, the principles upon which it would be | 
administered — when it should at last be established. From 
first to last, one idea as to time and general purpose runs 
clearly, without break or interruption, through the whole; and 
accepting our Lord’s own explicit and repeated explanations 
as to the meaning of the terms he employed, and as to the 


time to which he referred, there is no difficulty in at once un- 
derstanding what this idea is. 
As to time, what. can be more uamistakable than his re- 


iterated declarations that he would come “ in the clouds, with 


great power and glory” (Mark xiii. 26),— “come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels,” to ‘“‘ reward every man 
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according to his works” (Matt. xvi. 27), during the life-time 
of some who heard him? In this very discourse, after having 
said (Matt. xxiv. 30, 31), “ Then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven; and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory ; and he shall 
send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other,” he expressly says, as if on pur- 
pose to make any doubt of his meaning impossible, “ Verily I 
say unto you, This generation shall not- pass till all these 
things be fulfilled” (Matt. xxiv. 30, 81,84). And if the 
question is raised —as we know it strangely is— what he 
meant by “ this generation,” we get the answer as we find him 
saying to the disciples (Matt. x. 23), ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of 
Man be come,” and on another occasion (Matt. xvi. 28), 
“ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here who shall 
' not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom.” 

It avails nothing for any one to look through the discourse, 
and say, The things here announced as signs accompanying 
have never yet occurred. If our Lord knew of what he was 
speaking, and is to be relied upon as a competent witness, all 
these things did occur, in the sense which he intended, at the 
time he so positively specified ; and if we are to accept his 
word for any fact or truth, we are with equal confidence to be 
assured that all the events of which’he speaks throughout 
these two chapters had their fulfilment, or began to have their 
fulfilment, when the glory of Judaism departed, and his new 
and better kingdom was set up. Then, in the hyperbolic 
sense in which the figures were employed, in the social and 
religious changes which took place, the sun was darkened, the 
moon ceased to give her light, the stars fell from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens were shaken. Then the need for 
watchfulness, the results of faithfulness and unfaithfulness, 
and the whole category of circumstances and incidents were 
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such as our Lord’s counsels intimated they would be, and as 
were fitly represented in the parables of the Ten Virgins and 
of the Talents; and then, particularly, was the time at which 
he took his seat upon his throne, and summoning all nations 
before him as King and Judge, entered on the administration 
of those moral awards which pronounce goodness blessed, how- 
ever and to whomsoever manifested, and anything short of 
goodness accursed, no matter how, or to whom, shown. 

‘We are thus brought to the parable with which we are now 
specially concerned, prepared to see that, the question of time 
being so distinctly settled as to all that precedes it, it is, 
necessarily, settled with equal certainty concerning this also. 
All that it includes is dated at the time “when the Son of 
Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him,” 
by the statement, “then shall he sit on the throne of his 
glory.” Can we believe, in view of all that so definitely fixes 
when and what this coming was to be, that our Lord, having 
so explicitly dated the parable within the life-time of some who 
heard him, proceeded to speak of events in a remote eternity, 
unreckoned ages distant? Why, then, did he give such a date 
as the pivotal point of what he was saying? Or how can we 

account for the fact that neither Mark nor Luke, both of whom 
record the conversation substantially as given by Matthew up 
to the close of the twenty-fourth chapter, thought it essential 
to give either of the parables in the twenty-fifth chapter? In 
the conversation as recited. by them, no critic, or intelligent 
reader, pretends to find reference to anything beyond the im- 
pending crisis. Even Mr. Barnes, commenting on’ Luke’s 
statement of Christ’s words, “‘ Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
Man” (xxi. 36), is compelled to say, “These approaching 
calamities are represented as the coming of the Son of Man to 
judge Jerusalem for its crimes.” Is it credible that, if they 
had understood our Lord as-going beyond these approaching 
events to give such instructions as the traditional interpreta- 
tion assigns to this parable, these evangelists would have made 
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no mention of it? The only conclusion possible is that they 
gave what they thought was the substance of the discourse — 
all that was essential for its practical uses, and hence that the 
portion which gives more than they, teaches nothing that is 
not substantially embraced in their report. 

The question of time being thus settled, then, all other 
questions become of comparatively easy answer. Our Univer- 
salist expositors have commonly confined the meaning of this 
parable to the time of the overthrow of Judaism, and to the 
rewards and punishments then to be meted out to the friends 
and enemies of Christ. This doubtless has in it the germ of 
the true interpretation; but it seems to us objectionable, 
because too narrow and formal a view of our Lord’s purpose, 
seriously overlooking the spiritual breadth and comprehen- 
siveness of what was in his thought. Having led on the dis- 
ciples to the time when Judaism should be abrogated,—having 
informed them as to some of the signs which should token the 
approach of the impending judgments, and cautioned them 
against being deceived, and admonished them to watchfulness 
and fidelity, our Lord brings them at length to the time when 
his kingdom should have become established, and when Gospel 
principles should be the authority for conscience and the 
standard of all moral judgments. ‘“ When the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory,” he said, “then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all nations.” 
Was not this language clearly intended to represent him as 
having entered upon the exercise of his kingly and judicial 
prerogatives, and as proceeding to administer the government, 
to the throne of which he had at length attained? With his 
advent to the place of authority, did he not evidently mean to 
say, a new state of things was to begin, and from that time 
onward, another system of moral judicature was to bear sway ? 

‘Two things are to be specially noticed here: 1. That our 
Lord had previously told the disciples that, before “ the end,” 
‘¢ when the Son of Man should come in his glory,” “ this Gos- 
pel of the kingdom should be preached in all the world, for a 
witness unto all nations * (Matt. xxiv.14); and, 2. That no- 
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body is brought before us in this parable who has not heard of 
Christ.2, What is the significance of these two facts? Are 
they not clearly related? There would, manifestly, be no 
justice in holding those whe had never heard of the Gospel 
amenable to its principles, and therefore, it was to be preached 
“for a witness unto all nations,” that “all nations” might 
thus be made acquainted with its demands, and thus be pre- 
pared for Christ to take his throne, and summon them to 
judgment according as their conduct should or should not be 
in keeping with these demands; and only those who had heard 
of Christ appear in the parable, because only such could be 
fairly held responsible to Christian standards. 

These things being duly taken into account, does not the 
purpose of the parable become at once transparent? Lower 
ideas had hitherto ruled the world. But when Judaism should 
be abrogated, and he should succeed to the throne of moral 
dominion, our Lord meant to say, all conduct and character 
should thenceforward be judged by the law of duty incarnated 
inhim. In other words, he here gives us a scenic, or dramatic, 
representation of the approaching establishment and moral 
supremacy of Christianity, with special reference to the con- 
tinuous administration of its authority, according to those con- 
ceptions of his kingdom which we saw, in opening, so con- 
stantly filled his mind. As says Neander, the “ aim is to set 
forth most vividly and impressively the great fundamental 
truth that no faith but that which proves itself by works [and in 
the same spirit, we may add, no works but such as are actuated 
by Christian motives] can” be approved. “ We cannot fail to 
see in the ‘throne,’ the ‘right hand,’ the ‘left hand,’ [and 
we may specify, also, ‘the fire,’ ‘the devil and his angels,’ 


and all the scenic appointments of the picture, so in keeping | 


with oriental methods,] a figurative drapery attending and 


2The writer is of course not unaware that this statement is directly against the 
opinion of some of our expositors; but it seems to him a statement the truth of which 
is palpably manifest in any appreciative study of the scope and spirit of the parable,— 
as it also appears to him as above intimated, that the fact it affirms is indispensable to 
give fitness, or the slightest semblance of justice, to the arraignment for Christ’s judg- 
ment which is represented. 
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setting off the one fundamental thought.” This fundamental 
thought is the thought that runs through all Christ’s teach- 
ings, viz., that love alone fulfils the law, making life right, 
and insuring the Divine approbation. 

A due consideration of this fact as to the fundamental 
thought of the parable will sufficiently explain why feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, and like philanthropic virtues 
are so conspicuously made the tests of approval. It was not, 
we may be sure, because these are the only things in respect 
to which men are to be judged under Christ’s administration ; 
nor because attention to these answers all duty; nor because 
our happiness or misery is to be determined solely by a kind 
thoughtfulness in these »articulars. One may be very philan- 
thropic, and yet come far short of being a complete man or 
woman according to Christ’s ideal. Rather, these are em- 
phasized as sample virtues, illustrating the root-principle of 
the Christian Life. ‘There can be no acceptable Christian 
living, whatever else may be put into it, without love to man, 
this being the practical test of love to God. Of this, amidst 
the expectations and prevailing spirit of the time, the disciples, 
and those to be influenced by them, needed to be specially re- 
minded. Hence the prominence given to these particular 
virtues, because they so pointed to the underlying principle of 
all right action, and thus suggested every Gospel requirement. 
The design of our Lord was, by these illustrations, to indicate 
the necessity, if one would have acceptance with him, of all 
that a rounded Christian life includes. 

Is it now asked, What is the specific meaning of the closing 
words of the parable? After what has been said of its general 
drift, this question is easily answered. It scarcely need be 
said here that the word translated everlasting and eternal 
proves nothing as to duration, and that the current of critical 
thought is now setting very generally towards the. conclusion 
that its meaning in the New Testament is expressive less of 
duration than of quality. At all events, studying our Lord’s 
use of the word, our conclusion is that, perhaps for reasons 

8 Life of Christ, p. 875. 
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beyond our present perfect fathoming, he adopted it to express 
what was characteristic of, and peculiar to, his kingdom. So 
far as our present recollection goes, there are not, at the most, 
more than two or three instances in which it is possible to 
doubt that he used the word in this sense; and may it not be 
that the application of the key thus furnished to these passages 
would help us to a better understanding of their meaning than 
is otherwise possible? Be this as it may, however, it is certain 
that the condition into which it is the province of the Gospel 
to quicken souls, and into which it only can quicken them — 
the condition of faith and love, and of spiritual consciousness, 
aspiration, harmony and peace thus induced, is uniformly, and 
evidently of set purpose, designated by him as aionion — ever 
lasting, eternal —life. Hence his familiar definition, “ This 
is life aionion that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” (John xvii. 3); as, 
also, his precious declaration, “‘ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have aionion life” (John 
ili. 16). 

This aonion life, then, not to cite other examples, is the 
peculiar spiritual condition into which souls are brought by 
the vitalizing power of the Gospel—the condition elsewhere 
spoken of as salvation. -Azonion punishment, then, must be a 
condition of retribution corresponding —i. e., it must be the 
punishment which it is the office of the Gospel to enforce, or 
to intensify,—the experience into which it conducts sinful 
souls. One brought into the light of Christian principles, 
with a conscience educated to estimate duty according to 
Christian ideas, and with the sense of responsibility thus nec- 
essarily resulting, is doomed, so far as he fails to live a Chris- 
tian life, to an experience very different from that of one who 
never heard of Christ. As our Lord so significantly says, 
“This is his condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and he loves darkness rather than light, because his deeds are 
evil” (John iii. 19). Multitudes there are who would. carry 
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within them a far less painful sense of condemnation, who 
would be almost happy as compared with what they are, if 
they could but rid themselves of their Christianized conscience, 
and emptying themselves of their sense of accountability as 
thus determined, put themselves into the moral status of those 
who never heard of Christ, and who have no idea of duty as 
he interprets and enforces it. 

This is a fact not often considered ; but it is a fact of grave 
importance, since it indicates, as we believe, the precise thing 
which our Lord speaks of as aionion punishment, — viz., this 
condition of condemnation into which it is the necessity of 
Christianity to put those who, privileged with the knowledge 
of its truth, fail to live a Christian life; the curse of selfish 
and evil dispositions, intensified by the superior illumination of 
Christian ideas. 

Have we not here, then, a clear and definité view as to the 
meaning of our Lord in the much-expounded declaration: 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal”? To whatever objections the 
traditional explanation may be open —and they are many — 
it must be admitted that it has this merit at least, viz., that it 
isin no way ambiguous, leaving no one in the fog as to who 
were the parties intended, or as to what precisely was meant 
by the reward in the one case, and the sentence in the other. 
But we have to confess that our ordinary Universalist exposi- 
tions, though — as has been said — doubtless having the seed 
of truth in them, have never seemed to us satisfactory in 
either of these respects. In a general way, they talk about 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the overthrow of the Jews 
amidst the fearful calamities of the catastrophe, but precisely 
who the parties symbolized in “ the sheep” and “ the goats” 
were, has not been agreed, and especially have the conceptions 
given as to what is intended by the “ everlasting punishment” 
and the “ life eternal” been, as it has always appeared to us, 
exceedingly vague and uiisatisfactory. The exposition here 
submitted remedies all this. Not only does it distinctly indi- 
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cate the parties on trial,* but it leaves no confusion or doubt as 
to the specific meaning of the final terms. The declaration is 
a plain and simple statement of the peculiar moral awards of 
Christianity, setting forth what must always be the experience 
of souls brought to a knowledge of Christ, and answerable at 
his tribunal. Christ represents himself as occupying his 
throne and administering his government; and this aionion 
life, i. e., this life of faith and love, of conscious harmony and 
acceptance with God, — this saved state, on the one hand, and 
this aionion punishment, i. e., this condition of peculiar con- 
scious condemnation in the light of Christian instruction, and 
in consequence of a Christianized conscience, on the other, 
‘pertain exclusively to this kingdom,— are the awards which 
it is his office as King and Judge to pronounce, and can be 
experienced only by those who have known him, and who 
have thus become accountable to him. 

Hence the mistake of those who confine the application of 
the parable to the destruction of Jerusalem. The destruction 
of Jerusalem, and all that it included as to the former dispen- 
sation, had passed, as we conceive the thought of Christ, at 
the time this parable opens, and, as has been intimated, its 
design was, dating from that abrogation of Moses, and from 
our Lord’s own consequent accession to spiritual authority, to 
set forth what should subsequently and continually occur 
during his' mediatorial reign. The aionion punishment and 
the life aionion, though peculiar to the Gospel economy, were 
in no sense peculiar to the time or circumstances amidst which 
Judaism was overthrown and Christianity established. They 
are coetaneous with his rule, dating from and running parallel 

4Some of our expositors insist that three parties are introduced and must be ex- 
plained —“ the sheep,” “the goats,’ and ‘‘these my brethren.” But the allusion to 
the last seems to us of a piece with the mention of the “five brethren ”’ in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, no more requiring explanation than they, or than the 


various incidents and fillings-up of every parable. Or, if they must be explained, we 


can, for ourselves, better explain them by supposing the Judge to point to the company 
of ‘‘the righteous’? themselves, intending to recognize them all as his “ brethren,’, 
than by introducing a third party, and thus destroying the pertinency of the parable 
in its place, as well as making it impossible to harmonize it with what seems to us its 


evident purpose. 
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with it; and as he reigns over those brought to a knowledge 


of him, summoning them to judgment —their number increas- 
ing as the Gospel is diffused, constantly those faithful to their 


privileges and to him find this aionion life theirs, — a reward 
more actual and precious than any outward reward could be; 


and as constantly those false to their privileges and their 
Christian light, go away from him into aionion punishment, 


walking in this condition of conscious Christian condemnation 


—a, punishment well typified by “ fire,” but seen by those who 


appreciate what it is, in all that it includes, to be more actual 
and severe than any possible outward infliction could be. 


And taking this view of the declaration particularly before 


us, let it be observed how admirably it accords with the general 


exposition of Christ’s mediatorial reign given by the prophets 
and in the New Testament, and how naturally, theretore, it 


falls into its place among our Lord’s allusions to the kingdom 


of Truth and Righteousness, of which, as we saw in opening, 


he had so much to say. So far as there is anywhere a knowl- 
edge of him, the nations are “ gathered before him” for judg- 


ment and separation “as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats.” Nor will the reward of life to those “ on his right 
hand,” or of punishment to those “on the left,’ cease to be 
administered by him so long as the states of soul thus signified 
continue. His kingdom is in no sense local. No limits of 
space or time, of this world or another, confine it. As has 
been said, it stretches wherever there is a soul conscious of 
him, and summoned thus to a life in keeping with his law. 


God’s government is instant and constant, in this world and 


in all worlds, and no soul, according to its light, can escape 
the certain penalty, so far as it sins against Him, or fail of its 


reward, so far as it lives in obedience to Him. But Christ is 
His moral vicegerent. As such, he rules—“ for to this end 
he both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living” (Rom. xiv. 9). On, therefore, 
through all the years and centuries since he began to “sit 
upon the throne of his glory,” he has reigned, and souls have 
been judged by him, so far as the Gospel has been “ preached 
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as a witness to them,” —and on, through all the centuries to 


come, alike on this side and on the other side of the veil of 
death, he will reign, and souls will be judged on the similar 


condition. 
Passing out of this world, souls pass into his presence for 


approval or condemnation in some special sense, if we may 
believe Paul (2 Cor. v. 9,10). But whatever may be true as 


to our special appearing before him in that crisis of our 


spiritual history, the fact none the less remains that, here, 
there, every day and every hour, we are the subjects of his 
reign, so far as we have knowledge of him, and that our ex- 
perience is one of aionion punishment, or aionion life, accord- 


ing as we are, or are not, approved by him. To doubt this is 
not only to doubt the reality of his kingdom, but is to doubt 
the reality and constancy of any moral government of God 
himself. And conceding these, we begin to comprehend the 


full glory of the Gospel only as we perceive that it is the pur- 
pose of God in Christ’s appointment, through the various 
means placed at his command, so to rule over and judge souls, 
wherever they may be, that all shall at last confess his 


dominion, conform themselves to his law, and so pass out of 
condemnation into aionion life. Only thus will his words be 
verified, ‘“‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me” (John xii. 82). 

Thus understanding the Scripture under notice, we see that 
it has its final significance as a proof of the ultimate subjection ~ 
of all souls to Christ. As such, it was formerly quoted.® The 


word translated punishment signifies correction, and necessarily 
carries with it the idea of punishment inflicted for amend- 
ment.® It is evident, then, where the subject takes us. Christ 
has a kingdom for a purpose. It is that all may be brought 
into subjection to him, and so become partakers of the blessings 
heimparts. Whatever retributions are administered under his 
government are administered with sole reference to this result ; 


5 Petitpierre on the Divine Goodness. 


6 For some profitable remarks on this subject, see Thayer’s Theology of Universalism, 
pp. 299-302. 
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and he will not rest until the design of God in his mediatorial 
reign is accomplished, and until, therefore, through the cor- 
rections of punishment, and the attractions of his cross, and 
the moral power of his love and truth, the last impenitent is 
subdued, and the last prodigal comes home and bows the knee 
to him, and regenerate humanity is thus “ delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” 


ARTICLE XXI. 
Unfulfilled and Baffled Lives Proof of Immortality. 


THE proofs of immortality that may be drawn from the 
many instances of unfulfilled and baffled lives is the purpose 
of this article. We have all been impressed by the fact that 
very many lives seem unfulfilled. Indeed most men die with 
their schemes unfinished. They see much to be done, much 
they hope to do, but death overtakes them and it is mostly 
left undone. . This dropping off, often almost at the beginning, 
this utter failure to complete what they wish to, is evidence 
that there is another beginning, another chance beyond, to 
make good what we here seem to so ingloriously miss. As we 
think of these imperfectly manifested lives, the conviction in- 
stinctively arises that their career was far, very far, from being 
ended when their earthly life ceased. There are many in- 
stances of death where we involuntarily exclaim, “ That can- 
not be the end!” The thought that drives away all others as 
we look over the yearly list of the dead, is that so many left 
their work undone, left not perfect in themselves nor in their 
conditions. Must it always be said of them, 


“ Th’ unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain’’ ? 


Nay, verily. They compel us to look for a completion beyond 
their. earthly boundary. There was something wanting in 
them which links them with another scheme of things. 
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Or, if we~look at our home list and note the vacant places 
and recall those who filled them, how often it occurs, that 
those who are missed are those who seemingly could least be 
spared. The mother’s face turned white, and she vanished 
through the dark door and left untended her helpless little 
ones. . The father, full of strength and life and the wisdom of 
years, went away beyond mortal call with his plans all unma- 
tured. The young lad, the young maiden, dropped out of the 
circle just as they were taking up, with alertness and vigor, 
the tasks of life. Ere the word of promise was uttered by 
their lips they were no more. The new born babe, with all 
its sweetness unblown, its capacities unhinted, its coming life 
unrevealed, grew faint, cold and lifeless. The mother must 
renew its acquaintance in another home. If there is no other 
department for them in the universe of God, it seems an awful 
mistake to let one-third of the race die in infancy and child- 
hood. God makes no such mistakes. He does not fashion 
children in his own image to be mere beautiful phantoms for 
the tomb. 

Death would be an ignoble sleep, if there was no unfolding 
again of useful hands, no awaking of loving hearts. Who of 
us could bear to see our friends lie down to their last slumber 
and not feel sure that their wisdom of experience, acuteness 
of intellect, kindness of affection and wit of speech, all, in 
short, that makes them dear to us, would be put to exercise 
again in a more congenial clime and on a level above earth 
and sense? Life here, we say, must have a purpose and where 
this purpose is interrupted it must be resumed hereafter. If 
there is any moral order in death — and who can doubt there 
is, for if it has no order it can have no author— then there 
must be an eternal unity between the present and the future, 
and this scene and the next must be taken as a whole. 

Let us illustrate our theme by special instances. When the 
child dies are the radiant expectations that cluster 4round its 
brow extinguished? It dies just as the bud of love is unfold- 
ing, and the germ of character is starting, and the rays of in- 
telligence are dawning; for the child had hardly begun to 
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live. Judging from the starting point we get a faint idea of 
what it might have been, shall we not say of what it will be, 
with life and time granted? ‘The prophecies it uttered were 
all unfulfilled ; it had not learned to use its powers wisely and 
truly. Can we not reason from this that, as it was not allowed 
an opportunity to act in time, it will be permitted to realize 
the idea of its being in eternity ? 

When the young die, with fresh flowers and fair pledges of 
an honorable future, if there is no place beyond for them, then 
there is no explanation of death’s mysterious allotment; but 
no human life can be an inexplicable puzzle. Even the light- 
ning’s flash has a wise intention, and the volcano and the 
earthquake have a benevolent design. If the stroke of death 
' is reckless, then it has not the meaning which belongs to the 
agencies of nature. Dreadful are the signs of coming dissolu- 
tion te youth, if there is no hereafter; but if death is only 
going from one class of duties to another, only the exchange 
of these opportunities for the next in order; if it is not the 
going out, but the flaming up of the soul; if it is not the halt in 
the march of life, but the command to go onward and upward ; 
then when it comes to youth, it is reasonable, hopeful, en- 
durable — but not otherwise. 

The son of uncommon gifts and graces dies when his foot is 
just upon the threshold of manly enterprise ; wnile the f7é of 
noble aspiration is kindling in big eye; while purposes of use- 
fulness are Swelling in his breast; while parents and friends 
look upon him with delight and pride. It seemed as though 
‘he was born to be a leader among men, and yet he died. 
Could this have been if there were no other sphere for the 
aspiring mind to grow in? for the gifted powers to work in? 
Can it be that such fine energies, so well suited for great 
actions, shall never be permitted to act? Can it be that 
thought, trained to manifest itself in all beautiful expression, 
shall never be allowed to speak? Can it be that earnest 
virtue just bursting into noble ambition and worthy manhood 
shall be smothered and suppressed never to expand in generous 
toil and lovely graces? Can it be that any high aim shall be 
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denied a sphere wherein to unfold itself? No. The soul must 
live so long as it can grow. Not cessation, but progress is the 
law. How terrible would such an offering be upon the altar 
of death, if it were the ending of a career so magnificently 
commenced! But it is not the end. The soul itself expects 
the quickening and enlarging of its powers. The spiritual 
nature implies a spiritual world corresponding thereto. 

When a great student of science, like Agassiz, departs, we 
cannot think of such a soul as mouldering to dust. We con- 
ceive of him as still progressing, as making deeper researches 
and conducting profounder investigations in the celestial 
spaces, unencumbered by earthly circumstances and bodily 
fatigue. We see him taking high rank in the study of spiritual 
laws and in the discoveries of heavenly science. We cannot 
believe that the curtain which he lifted from the secrets of 
nature fell when he died, never again to be raised by him; 
that he will no more search out the rare novelties and the in- 
conceivable wonders of creation. No night of death can blot 
out the high noon of his greatness. Can death take away from 
any soul the sublime privilege of making new and wider ex- 
plorations in this broad universe? ‘Can the mind lose its God- 
like function? Can it be degraded from its exalted position ? 
Can the brightest intelligence burn out and expire in dark- 
ness? Be far from us the ignoble thought. It is impossible 
that death should be the author of such degradation, such con- 
fusion ; it is not loss but gain. 

Charles Sumner, the great statesman, said, in dying, ** The 
account is closed. I should not regret this if my work was 
finished.” His life was lost to the country when his practical 
and wise statesmanship, his disciplined and strengthened 
scholarship, his great and distinguished services, his full and 
capacious mind, his conscience without a spot of dishonor, his 
character without a stain of impurity, were most needed. He 
dies with his years full of useful and consistent deeds; his 
soul richly freighted with all high qualities; his fame un- 
sullied and undimmed. Are all those glorious and precious 
treasures, those well trained and finely equipped powers buried 
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and lost in the grave! For such powers to fall out of being 
when they were ripe for action is inconceivable, unless there 
is something better for them to do further on. Death would 
be a cruel injustice to that rare culture, if there was not a 
larger sphere where it may be more largely developed and win 
a grander renown. The upright judge dies, when his justice 
was relied on as the world’s great hope; dies when his 
presence was greatly needed to check unlicensed corruption 
and fraud. Is all that righteousness really dead? If so, we 
may despair of humanity. 

Horace Greeley, the devoted reformer, dies. Is all that 
burning love of truth, that passionate bravery for the right, 
that holy indignation at wrong, that inviolable integrity of 
conscience, that eager sympathy with man, that pious rev- 
erence for God—is all this to go out, to fail, to come to 
nought? Say rather that it is transferred to an untried world, 
where it will have a still more worthy career. This is the 
only conclusion that fits the case. The question in regard to 
John Stuart Mill is not, Was his soul sent off into the future 
and lost in hopeless misery? but Has not the Creator some 
better use, some nobler work for sucha mind? He who could 
not believe in spirit here, may he -not learn to believe in it 
there? When we think of his large and varied intelligence, 
we feel that it could not have been swamped in death, but that 
there must be a place and a use for it on the other side of the 
tomb. 

In an artist’s studio lies upon the easel an unfinished sketch, 
a picture in outline. The busy fancies stopped coming; the 
skilful hand fell nerveless; the heart of patient, cheerful toil 
ceased to beat before it had given expression to the enchant- 
ing forms of grace and beauty that passed before the imagina- 
tion, before the canvass was made to glow with the fair 
images of consummate genius. Are these ideal conceptions 
never to see the light? Why was the soul dismissed from its 
work before, by effort and painstaking, its best visions were 
born into life? Must there not be some other world where 
this imperfect endeavor may educate itself and fulfil its 
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promise? If God gives a place anda chance for the “has 
been,” will he not also give a place and a chance for “ the 
might have been”? Shall the spirit conceive only, and never 
execute? Some day surely these unfinished pieces shall take 
on an admirable completeness. 

The brain that wielded the magic pen lost its inspiration, 
the fingers became stiff and motionless, ere its stores of 
imagery were half exhausted, only a few chapters were written 
of that which completed would have been a sketch admirable 
for its truth and beauty. So dark and abrupt a conclusion 
would be unaccountable if the leaves left blank were never to 
be filled up. That wonderful plot will not remain unrevealed ; 
for when the story of a great genius is broken off, the pledge 
is given in death that it is “ to be continued.” 

Many scholars have died when they had employed but a 
tithe of their capacities. Many preachers have died before 
they had half fought through the battle with sin; yea, ere 
they were hardly engaged in the fray. Many philanthropists 
have died when the sick and the unfortunate had tasted but a 
fraction of their sweet tenderness. There are many names 
we think of with a great and holy reverence, noble actors for 
truth and right, lives undeveloped, minds swarming with in- 
ventions and enterprises, hearts throbbing with high ambitions 
and aims, of whom we have but a fragmentary history. Yea, 
most of earth’s noblest ones are withdrawn from the ranks at 
the very beginning of the march, long before they have mas- 
tered the difficulties of their lot, or experienced any of the 
sublime joy of achievement. Now how piteous our cry, how 
inexpressible our sorrow, how bitter the agony of our disap- 
pointment, if ali this capacity for usefulness is lost. If this 
is the only world they will ever know, unspeakably painful it 
would be to see the hand fall powerless before it had reaped 
any glorious reward. But how great our joy to know that the 
wisdom and goodness of God confer a higher blessing upon 
these noble ones when dying, than when living; in that he 
transfers them to a life, more gloriously appointed, better fitted 
to enlarge the mind and heart, than this of which they took 
such sudden leave. 
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We cannot help applying this reasoning to old age itself. 
When death comes to the longest and ripest lives, there is still 
something that impresses us that even these were unfulfilled. 
We discern in them a purpose for something more. Those 
treasures of wisdom gathered up out of a long experience; 
those fourscore years of moral discipline, of mature virtue ; 
those graces moulded into a rare symmetry of excellence, are 
not wasted in death; they are to be available and helpful in a 
renewed life. Indeed there are no finished lives; lives of 
which it may be said, no higher attainments, no finer develop- 
ments can be made. No limit can be set to the growth of 
human faculties. The imagination can conceive of no heights 
above their attainment. 

As we walk amid the graves, we think of those who went 
into the unseen with the desire to know and the power to do 
stamped upon every faculty of the soul. We have stood by 
the death-bed of those we loved, whose capacity for loving and 
serving was but slightly manifest. We have seen minds, 
showing evidence of inspired genius that would have attracted 


the world’s admiration, extinguished in the morning sunshine. 
We have seen hearts, blossoming with affection, and begetting 
great hope for mankind, wither away in their early springtime. 
We have seen young heroes die in the freshness of life’s sum- 
mer that a nation might live. We have read of the army of 
martyrs, who died that a great cause might be saved. To say 
that these lives ended then would be to charge providence 
with imperfect plans; it would make God the author of un- 


meaning fragments, of unfinished creations. 
That man hopes for immortality is a pledge that it will be 


given. From this immortality there is nothing God can give 
that it is presumptuous in us to expect. Can human §ideals 


be more magnificent than the purposes of infinite goodness? 


Can the imagination conceive a sublimer consummation of our 


being than Almighty Perfection will bestow? Can the soul’s 
boundless desires exhaust God’s fathomless resources? Can 


its powers demand any less than limitless time? To admit 


this would be to read backward all the aspirations, reasonings 
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and prophecies written in the great book of the soul. Sooner 
could we believe that the embryo bird was never intended to 
break the shell that envelops it, was never intended to soar in 
the realm of air with expanded wing, than that the soul would 
not emerge from this robe of flesh, all fledged to pierce the 
heavens and to roam over the celestial fields. Let us then 
be content to die at any age, at any stage of our work, know- 
ing that whatever of failure and of imperfection we leave here, 
will be made up there, that all our best wishes will be realized 
by-and-by. 

Besides these unfinished lives, there are many instances of 
baffled and defeated lives that require a second trial, another 
term to make good the losses and defects of the present. They 
‘ present a problem that is insoluble except upon the hypothesis 
of immortality. There are those whose sphere seems, to our 
human eyes, to afford little but trials, trials which strain and 
tax patience to the utmost. They struggle on hampered at 
every step in life’s journey. Straitened in means, without 
provision for common wants, fretted in brain and nerve, toiling 
for those who neither appreciate nor understand them, worn 


into old age when they should be in the vigor of manhood; 
their whole career is one dreary and prolonged martyrdom, 
and the end hidden in the deepening darkness — nay, not the 
end, for then the strange mystery of death would be utterly. 


sealed, and their life without a purpose. It is incredible that 
all is to end so. That end is only the beginning. 

We have all known those who were bred in fair and happy 
circumstances, who had confiding and easy dispositions that 
were soon betrayed into sin. They were led on into shame by 
seductions they were not wise enough to repel, nor strong 


enough to resist; and so they fell, and then unpitied and 
friendless they were abandoned to despair. To them society 


seemed merciless, without any human sympathies, and they 
yielded themselves up to the dreadful loneliness, to an iron 


fate. This is a history not unknown, and unfortunately not 
very rare. Every year many die thus, scorned by the world 


and loathed by themselves. Will they never find a resting- 
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place from besetting temptation ; never rise from that deep 
humiliation? Will there never come a time in the future 


history of these souls when some friendly hand, some kind 


angel, will gather them up, and lead them to the Father’s 
house? We trust so. Nay, if it is not so, then must there 
ever be a discord in the anthem of heavenly praise, then has 
the word home in it no hope, nought but a dim memory of 
the past. Then in every angel breast is there~ inwrought a 
deathless pain, a vain yearning and outreaching for beloved 
forms. But it is not so; even that corruptible shall put on 


incorruption. It is a logical necessity. 


We have known these who were born into homes of squalor 
and lust; whose ideas of life never rose above the brutes. 


From their coming into the world to their going out they knew 
nothing of the tender, kindly, social affections, nor of the 
purity and faith of Christian homes. They were capablo of 
being noble actors in life; but of such capacities they knew 
nothing. They came hither with immortal spirits fit to be 
made denizens of heaven, but of that they were wholly un- 
aware. No one had ever told them of a power in themselves 
to do, and of a Power above them that could cleanse and save. 
They never heard of Christ except in oaths, and no one had 
ever taught them any lesson from his divine word. There are 
impassable bars about some lives. ‘The churches never reach 
them. No missionary seeks them. They die indifferent to, 
because ignorant of, all Christian education and influence. 
Their lives were baffled from first to last. Are they never to 
have a chance to learn what they were made for? Is their 
death to be as hopeless as their life? If no better chance is 
to come to them, then was their creation not only a mistake, 
but a grievous wrong — for their lives were not simply useless, 
they were a galling burden, a perpetual wail. Thinking of 
these unfortunate cases, and of what they might have been 
under more favorable influences, we feel that rather than to 
have made them for such an end, it would have been far wiser 
to have made the earth a barren desert, the springs stagnant 
pools, and the life-giving air a deadly poison. 
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We have known those whose noble qualities were hindered 
and cramped by some taint of blood, which rendered all efforts 


to rise fruitless. Will they never have a fairer trial? Do 


they go irrevocably down to death? Is there no release from 
natural default? Then is their existence an unsolved riddle. 
What is to become of the poor baffled souls whose work here 


is ever on the halt? Is the future all dark to them? Are 
they to be shut out of the fields of light? Shall it be impossi- 
ble for them to pass up to higher deeds? Shall the disordered 
life never be set right? Who dares say that for them there 
will be no second chance forever? We say, we know that i in 
God’s universe the chance to do better is never lost. 

We have known many who seemed married to misfortune. 
Their steps were tripped, their struggles hampered, their un- 
dertakings embarrassed, their plans checkmated. Everything 
they touched came to defeat and spoiled in their hands. We 
have seen fine talents unavailing; good aims blocked; high 
ideals thwarted; noble natures crossed and suppressed ; fair 
possibilities harassed by ill-success; effort after effort floun- 
dering in sad discouragements ; bright hopes and prospects 
kept far away from fruition. What shall be done with such 
as these? Will they not have given them a broader day and 
a stronger life than this? Will all end in such a paltry 
result? Will there not be opened to them a wider range of 
opportunity where achievement will be less obstructed, and 
more worthy? Justice demands it, and we unhesitatingly say 
there will be. 

Look too at the crude development of multitudes. Would it 
not be as cruel as unwise to cut them off from all further 
pursuit and attainment? Hardly a tithe of life is in progres- 
sion, the large remainder is aspiration, and is this to be utterly 
crushed?~ If so, then the prophecies of our nature are false- 
hoods. The unattained is the pledge of perpetuity. If life is 
to be permanently checked it had better not have been. We 
might justly complain of the Author should he interrupt it 
before its promises were half fulfilled. We are invited to 
something better than we ever get. This one chance is too 
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little for us; too narrow to realize expectation. A longer 
season of opportunity is required. God gives us ample time. 
The note of life does not run to any date, but through eternity. 
What the spirit craves is to grow; death cannot blight its 
growth; it only transplants it to more favorable conditions. 
What we think may be, what we feel ought to be, we can 
safely reason will be, must be. The largest desire must be 
qualified. 

Baffled inquiry, no less than baffled effort is suggestive of 
immortality ; it is more, it implies it. Many questions arise 
we are not yet qualified to answer; many problems are put to 
us we cannot now solve. We can pierce but a little way into 
the unknown, the hidden, the unrevealed. It is all mystery 
and silence when we look over the rim that bounds our finite 
knowledge. Here is life-—is there not more in it than the 
senses can perceive? Can we explain its repeated failures, 
its manifold contradictions? Here are truth and error, right 
and wrong — how are we to disentangle the perishable fancy 
from the eternal reality? How can the divine foreknowledge 
and human freedom enter into partnership without a damag- 
ing conflict between opposing wills? Why was evil admitted, 
and when we fall into temptation, why can we not see the 
heavenly eyes that watch our stumbling, and the invisible 
powers that are fighting to retrieve our defeats? Why was 
suffering allowed, and what is the office of pain and trouble, 
of these fearful diseases and pestilences? Why these social 
inequalities and cruelties; these inhuman persecutions and 
wars? We ask these questions, but we get no reply, no re- 
sponse from the dim beyond. It is true man often imagines 
answers, but they are different, and none fully satisfy, none 
still our cravings to know more; we are ever in search for 
better answers. There are questions which a whole lifetime 
cannot answer. Controversies that were professedly settled 
break out again and again. They demand a longer time. 

But some hard disputes have been settled; some hidden 
secrets have been disclosed, and this is evidence that all will 
be settled, disclosed sometime. In the meantime this asking 
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questions and getting answers is to our honor; it is good fur 
us, it contributes to our growth. The queries that cannot now 
be answered, the difficulties we leave unexplained, indicate 
that they are to be pursued and explored in another realm. 
They point to a future state where what is unintelligible here 
will be made plain, and what is obscure will be cleared up- 
So long as we are ignorant and imperfect, so long must school. 
ing and time be granted for our improvement and perfection. 
Every new acquirement brings new facilities for increasing 
light and excellence. Here inquiry never stops, and this is 
an assurance that we shall set sail upon God’s boundless sea 
of mystery. All the indications of this life teach that there 
must be another for the further unveiling of secrets, the open- 
ing of the sealed, and the continued quest for far-reaching 
wonders. These beginnings tell us that the end is not yet. 
What has been, is the index to what shall be. So we say that 
the only vindication of death is that it will grant a solution to 
the incomprehensible ; that it will open all the wider the gates 
of progress ; that to all weeping eyes it will unfold brighter 
skies; that to all earthly grief it will bring the solace of 
heaven’s peace; that to all sad discomfitures it will realize 
the longed-for deliverance. 

One of the principle disclesures, the grand key-note of the 
science of to-day, is the indestructibility of all force. Here is 
proof that spirit-force is undying. The forces of gravitation, 
of magnetism, of chemistry, are not more evident than virtuous 
energy, faith’s steadfastness and spiritual attraction. Indeed 
it might be said there are no forces in the universe but God 
and the soul. . Matter is not force; it is dead, only as spirit 
inhabits it and manages it. God and the soul appear not, but 
they are the cause of all that is. The elements are the ser- 
vants of mind. Thought marshals all ceremonies, controls all 
nations, fashions all diverse forms. , We know nothing aright 
till we see that souls are the unique actors on the theatre of 
tine ; that they produce the mightest results. Spirit is the 
force of all forces. Now, if it be a fact, that no force of nature 
can lose its identity, though it act under multitudinous forms, 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 27 
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then, as a scientific conclusion, must the soul retain its per- 
sonal identity. If heat and electricity are imperishable and 
always the same under all geological eras and transforma- 
tions, then are our thought and love immortal and immutable, 
always the same through all states and ages. That these won- 
derful soul-forces should appear here, and in a few years work 
out such shining results only to come to naught; that these 
faculties should begin to develop and then stop, when they are 
in the very process of germination ; that they should cease to 
act when their purpose is so manifestly incomplete, would be 
a phenomenon hard to interpret. On the supposition that 
they are dying forces; they are.an exception to all else, with- 
out a parallel in any class of facts. If-.death is the end and 
there is no life beyond, then there would seem to be here a 
tremendous waste. There is a mystery and loss in it, which 
it is awful to contemplate. So far as we can see there is no 
_loss like it in all God’s works. He suffers no waste of being. 
Not an atom of available force is lost. These crippled and 
hampered forces are not wasted in death, but are set to work 
again under better auspices and started on a grander career. 
The God of nature hides no talent in a napkin; he suffers no 
riches to be buried in the earth, and lie useless; he utilizes all 
values and makes all capital yield good interest. His word 
to all powers is, “ Increase and multiply.” Even the dead 
body does not go to waste, but to new uses. It is resolved, 
sooner or later, into carbonic acid, water and ammonia and 
the mineral element, that it may enter into new forms of 
vegetable life and feed that which is to be food for other 
bodies. If the parts of the decomposed body are assimilated 
to higher organic existences, is the soul to be left to rot and 
perish utterly? Will not it be taken up into finer modes of 
being, and be made to join the advancing ranks of growth 
and progress? This our reason asserts, though the departed 
‘are silent, and we get no message from them in their more 
fortunate abodes. 

Every neighborhood furnishes examples of baffled lives. 
We mourn over them and feel great pity for them. They 
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plague our hearts; they burden our minds; they disturb our 
faith ; they make us doubt whether God reigns, whether there 
is any such thing as impartial justice on the earth. They 
suggest grave questions concerning life. They are the hard 
problems given us to solve in the moral economy of God. 
They are wasted forces for which. there is no explanation, if 
the here and the now is all; if there is no other sphere for 
true toil and its blessed compensations. God orders all 
things well, we say ; but. no one can say this excopt on the 
supposition that we see not the end of theordering. In many 
cases life here does not end well. Death by pestilence and 
disaster, death defeating high achievement, smiting the 
young, or striking down one in a course of crime; death com- 
ing in the form of man’s inhumanity to man, crushing out 
the innocent sufferer, and drawing the dark veil over the ruin 
of the confiding and pure; death in any of these shapes, com- 
ing to any of these baffled lives, is not good, if it is the closing 
up of hope and activity. It is not ordered well, if by it un- 
fulfilled existences are blotted out. The mystery of death can 
be explained to the reason only in one way: The doctrine of 
survival, of renewal, of extended probation, of continued op- 
portunity, of just retribution. of righteous rewards in eternity, 
does explain it; and nothing else does or can. 

When we come to die much of our life will be as we would 
not have it in regard to our relations to one another, to our 
relatives and neighbors. A father punished his son in anger. 
The boy was innocent, but was not allowed to explain. At 
night a high fever set in and with it came insanity and then 
death. What would that father have given for one lucid 
moment to ask the pardon of his boy? Will it not be granted 
in a blessed hereafter? In that other home we think he will 
see his son,-and seek and receive his forgiveness for that act of 
hasty temper. We cannot welcome death if we are to take a 
final farewell of those we love, and know nothing of them any 
more. But if itis only a brief parting, and we are soon to 
meet again, we can cheerfully take leave of all, and depart as 
well satisfied guests. That other meeting takes away all the 
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confusion and dismay of death. If life merges into the eternal 
then all is well. Solitary grief is made hopeful by blessed 
visions of reunited loves. Sad adieus are forgotten in the an- 
ticipation of joyful greetings. All fond endearments are made 
a thousandfold more sacred by this fact of immortality. 

We are not therefore in despair when we see this mortal 
temple shattered and broken down. We do not feel that the 
sweet affections perish when this dear vase of clay is crushed 
into fragments. We miss indeed the fragrance of the earthly 
flowers that were set in it; but to the soul there comes a 
heavenly perfume that more than recompenses for the loss. 
When we witness the spectacle of deserted homes ; see breasts 
weary with grief; see life’s separations and tears; our sorrow 
is suppressed by the conviction that what we see is only the 
prelude to what is to come after; that as the strain ceases 
from this mortal harp, it is taken up by angelic choirs in the 
sublime orhestra of heaven. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Some Misconstrued Tezts. 


To say but little of the Old, there are some »assages in the 
New Testament, to touch whose real meaning we should 
avoid what from their sound, and perhaps our own prepos- 
sessions, appears their obvious meaning, till falling back upon 
the circumstances and the connexions of their first utterance 
we lay our hand upon their primary meaning. When we 
- have settled that, we are free to apply them, by judicious 
accommodation, to illustrate, to enforce, to enliven a religious 
argument, or to point a precept of Christian morals. But we 
have no right to substitute the accommodated for the original 
sense. 

For example, I Amos iv. 12. Says Amos to Israel, “ Pre- 
pare to meet thy God, O Israel.” As he knew nothing about 
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our modern hell, his aim was to rause his people to amend- 
ment by the threat of such Divine judgments as their own his- 
tory commemorated. Long ago, God had destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrha. More recently says Amos, as God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrha so he has overthrown some of you; and 
unless you return to him soon, he will overwhelm you all. 
Therefore “ prepare to meet thy God, O Israel?” 

This is the primary meaning of this text. But when in the 
tempest of a revival some clerical trumpeter blows an alarum 
to his flock in the words of Amos and tips the summons with 
a jet of hell fire, his accommodation of the verse is apt to his 
purpose and their yearning. But it is so in this wise: In 
Shakespeare’s Richard III., awaking from his dream of horrors, 
to a voice outside his tent the King responds, “ Who’s there ?” 

Ratcliffe replies, 

“ Ratcliffe, my Lord, ’tis I. 
The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the moon; 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armor.” 

Early one morning the great actor, Charles Mayne Young, 
rang at the door of a fellow histrion, and to the. peevish 
“ who’s there ?” of the sleepy incumbent within, quoth Young, 


“*Tis I, my Lord, the early village cock! ” 


Young’s absurdity was a travestie upon Shakespeare. The 
Ranter is-a travestie upon Amos, and unless he be an ignora- 
mus, which is more than likely, as intentional a travestie as 
Young’s. And doesnot any sane man see how to every in- 
telligent person, the Ranter damages his purpose ? 

Again, Jeremiah viii..20. In danger from the Assyrians 
Jeremiah had adjured his countrymen to repentance, and to a 
timely submission to the overpowering forces of the enemy. 
Repelled and ridiculed, he saw that the end had come. And 
thus he moaned his plaint of despondency, ‘‘ The harvest is 
' past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved.” And bya 
fraudulent accommodation this too is pressed into strange 
service. And Nebuchadnezzar kecomes the Devil, and Babylon 
the pit of hell, and Jeremiah’s lament the wail of the damned. 
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If the Ranter be sincere in his belief, such a twist of the text 
is pat to his purpose. : But in honesty let him own that it is a 
twist, and that since Jeremiah’s lament was an involuntary 


homage to Nebuchadnezzar, his burlesque of it is in honor of 
the success of his devil. Let this distinction be understood, 
and we cheerfully concede him the false sense of the text, by 


way of accommodation. Let us come to the New Testament. 
Acts iii. 23. We have here a statement by St. Peter, which 


we think has been much misapprehended by many among 
ourselves. After urging his Jewish listeners to repent of their 


guilt in the murder of Jesus, and to turn to him for salvation, 
he adds, (verse 2), “whom the heaven must receive (retain) 


until the times of the restitution of all things, which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets since the world 


began.” 
Misled by the sound of the words many.of our people have 


been wont to apply this to the universal ingathering when 
Christ shall give up the kingdom to the Father and God 


become allin all. And in conflicts of catapults when texts rent 


from the context went hurtling to and fro, this of the Restitu- 
tion has done us redoubtable service. But in thus employing 
it with whatever fallacious success, we are guilty either of ig- 


norance of our subject, or of the crookedness we charge on 
our opponents when, trusting to the preoccupation of the 


minds of their hearers, or to the mere sound in the words of 
a text, they shake their congregations with the shout, “ pre- 


pare to meet thy God, O Israel,” or cow them with the despair- 
ing lamentation, “the harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.”” Does that word of Peter’s point to 
the finality or the first establishment of Christ’s kingdom? 
In Matthew xvii. 11, Christ, speaking of the Baptist under the 
typical name of Elias, says, “ Elias truly shall first come and 
shall restore all things.”” The phrase here certainly does not 
mean the immortal salvation of all mankind. That was not 
John’s work. 

In the first of Luke, to Zacharias his father is announced 
what that work was: “in the spirit and power of Elias to 
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make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” The Restora- 
tion of all things by John was his accomplishment of all the 


things that had been foretold of him. 


Except the sound of the: words, and the prepossessions of 
our minds, what is there in the extract from Peter’s speech to 
induce us to postpone the fulfilment of the phrase, ‘“ Restitu- 
tion of all things,” to a date thousands of years after its utter- 
ance ? 


His audience are adjured to repent and be converted that 
the Lord may send them that Christ Jesus who has just been 
preached unto them, but whom, for awhile, the heaven must 


retain, until the times of the Restitution of all things “ which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since 


the world began.”” But it was Christ who brought life and 
immortality to light through his Gospel. And the Prophets 


were before the Gospel. And to them immortality was hidden 


in the darkness from which Christ released and disclosed it. 
How is it then possible that the Restoration foretold by them 
should be that of the return of all souls to God in immortality ? 


But there was a Restoration of which they did speak often 


and enthusiastically —the Restoration of righteousness and, 
love in the kingdom of the Messiah. From Moses to Malachi 
beneath all the upper tides of their sacred song, and making 
it sacred, there sounds the undertone of a Divine Hope for the 


nation. In the pauses of progress, in the ebb-tides of defeat 
and disaster, all God’s waves and billows going over them, up 
from the depths it swells in strains of rescue and of far-sound- 
ing assurance. And in refluxes of success and victory, thrill- 
ing through the tumult it throws forward its clarion voices 
across the unknown ocean — spaces of the future, to chant of 
the time when the knowledge of God shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the channels of the seas. To be heeded at 
all, often it chimes with the tone of the times through which 
it runs, and seems to swell the chorus of triumph over idola- 
trous and vanquished nations. But ever and anon piercing 
its temporary surroundings its clear notes carry its hearers far 
beyond, to an era when the trumpet shall be hung in the hall, 
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and men shall study war no more, when out of Zion shall go 
forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem, when 
He shall come, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief 
bearing our griefs, carrying our sorrows, a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, a sheep dumb before his shearers. 

And so, by its patriotic yet divine bursts mingling itself 
with the aspirations of the less spiritual, and by its profounder 
chords enthralling the devouter souls who like Simeon waited 
for the light of the Gentiles and the glory of Israel, this hope, 
sometimes chanted in the melody of a single voice, sometimes 
tumultuating in the diapason of a nation’s heart, sometimes 
trembling towards the Desire of all Nations like the tones of a 
silver flute, sometimes pouring through a chorus of prophets 
towards “the times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord,” when in the last days the Mountain of the Lord’s house 
should be exalted above the hills and all nations should flow 
into it, this Hope, the burden of long resounding murmurs, 
the inspiration of the holy incantations of a thousand years, 
was now fulfilling its finale in the at last secure foundation of 
the kingdom of our God and the power of his Christ. 

And this it is that Peter means when he speaks of “ the 
times of the Restitution of all things which God hath spoken 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.” 

As honest men let us henceforth resign and repudiate this 
abused text as even a hint towards the grand result we long 
for. Let us assign it where it belongs, to the establishment 
and not the accomplishment of our Saviour’s kingdom. As 
an additional prop to our confidence in the essential harmony 
of the Creation, no well instructed Universalist has the slight- 
est need of it. Besides the whole drift of the New Testament 
as we understand it, there are explicit assertions, and implicit 
allusions there in abundance to show that 


‘*the hour is named, 
When seraph, cherub, angel, saint, man, friend, 
Made pure, and unbelievably uplift 
Above their present state, drawn up to God 
Like dew into the air, shall be all Heaven, 
And all souls shall be in God, and shall be God, 
And nothing but God, be.” 
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With the unsearchable riches of Christ at call, why, even 
as a note of accommodation, should we appropriate and pass 
what criticism and conscience stamp as forged paper? Even 
indirectly to apply this passage as a testimony to the faith of 
our hope is a fraud. We cannot so use it without provoking 
a suspicion of our ignorance, or a conviction of our dishonesty. 
That very phrase in it by which we flourish it as a text of 
force on our side, betrays us even to ourselves. If we wish to 
make believe that what we now mean by the Restitution of all 
things was spoken by the mouth of all God’s holy prophets 
since the world began, our own critics condemn us. For they 
acknowledge that the outlook of these prophets fell far short 
of the life immortal, and was bounded at its utmost by the 
frontiers of the divine bugearthly Empire of the Messiah. 
The summons by which we would fain array them at our side 
as our supporters huddles them in an astonished group into 
the witness box against us. 

Nemo me impune lacesset is the motto of the Scottish Thistle. 
Instead of nobody shall touch me with impunity, a wag ren- 
dered it by a Scottish proverb, “ let sleeping dogs lie.” When, 
even by accommodation, we quote the passage in hand in 
support of our opinions, we had better not meddle with “ all 
‘God’s holy prophets since the world began,” but let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

II. Cor. iv. 17. Pass we to another paragraph of the New 
Testament which is often handled by our own people as un- 
critically as that we have left. It occurs among the last verses 
of the fourth of second Oorinthians, and it connects with the 
first verse of the next chapter. As usually and stupidly 
quoted, wrenched from its connection, the maimed verse is 
read as follows, “Our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding, and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

Thus read, it is construed, not as a statement inferential 
from something preceding and antecedent to something coming 
after, but as a positive assertion that Paul’s affliction in this 
world was working out for him a superlative glory as his 
reward in the next. 
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Prefix the “ For,” and affix the “ While,” lopped away from 
it, and a suspicion of the mutilation of its structure and its 
meaning as it is commonly cited, will be quickened in the 
mind of its most slovenly reader. ‘ For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory, while—” 

Read stripped of these its rightful particles, at funerals often 
most mischievously thus misread, it conveys or sanctions a 
sentiment frequently thus expressed to myself by men, oftener, 
about their domestic vexations, by women, “ Well, I have had 
trouble enough in this world, God knows, and if I have to 
suffer in the next besides, it will be too bad.” 

Said a Scottish minister to an old wife, a constant attendant 
on his church, “ Janet, my woman, do ye count to get to 
Heaven ?”’ 

And she, “ Weel a wat, minister, I live four miles frae the 
Kirk, and ilka Sawbath, through rain or shine, [’ve trampit 
to the preachin’ thae seven years by-gane, and if I dinna win 
to heaven after a’ that, I think it’ll be dooms foul play.” 

In point of time, such people anticipate the Romanist and 
struggle through their purgatory on earth. But in point of 
fact instead of purifying their souls, their troubles only per- 
vert their judgments. Their idea is, that for so much hard- 
ship on earth, they should be credited with so much relief or 
redress hereafter. And the false reading of the passage we 
are treating lends their fatuity the shoulder of St. Paul. 

The idea of a true life, is, that not the how much of trouble 
but the how we bear it, is what either indurates or sanctifies 
us. Many of the old women persecuted and burned as witches 
long ago, were persons whom misfortune had beaten into a 
hard hatred of their species, and who invited their unjust fates 
by the rancor of misery turned awry. 

On the other hand where sorrow works not to sour but to 
sweeten, when one after another it prunes our earthly hopes 
to train them for the skies, when within the hovel of poverty 
for the body it builds a palace of piety around the soul, when 
upon the warp of every calamity it weaves the woof of en- 
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durance, when it persuades faith to couch our eyes till, more 
clearly than Job, through the shadow of Satan we see the face 
of God, then, in the eternal life within us, can we see and say 
of sorrow, that she is often a sad angel, “ to teach impassioned 
souls the joy of grief,” can we see and say with Paul “ my 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for me an 
eternal weight of glory while I look, not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things 
that are seen are temporary, but the things which are unseen 
are eternal, for I know that if my earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, I have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 

Even without the incentive in the last clauses so plainly set 
before us as that which eclipsed Paul’s affliction, so that he 
could not see it for the glory of that light, a high sense of 
duty carried aloft as a standard through the battle of persecu- 
tion, is often in itself a rally of strength, and an impetus to 
perseverance and victory. 

Before this day of Paul’s endurance of hardness as a good 
soldier of Christ, other warriors had fought the good fight, 
.and with hearts as stout as his. And, in at least one recorded 
instance, they had won the field, wounded, but triumphant. 
And the nerve that carried them through, and that sent them 
exultant from the fray, was strung, not like his, from ecstatic 
visions of the future, but from stern recollections of the past. 

In the 5th of Acts Peter and John and other apostles are 
imprisoned, miraculously delivered, again apprehended, tried, 
scourged in the Sanhedrim, and with threats of further 
severity, driven from the door of the Council. Without any 
rapturous outlook on the unseen, like Paul’s, but with an in- 
tense back-look on their Lord’s pains and death, they had 
been vindicating the name and cause of their martyred Master. 
Yet we read, that “they departed from the Council, rejoicing 
that they were accounted worthy to suffer shame for His 
name; and daily in the temple, and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach, Jesus Christ! ” 

If then, without Paul’s prospect of the things unseen, the 
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house of God eternal in the heavens, if alone from a triumphant 
sense of duty to Christ, they could rejoice in suffering, — with 
his inburst of the heavenly glories why should not Paul rise 
to a yet loftier strain than theirs, and soar above, and con- 
temn as less than nothing, that affliction which a few verses 
before had wrung him with groans of anguish ? 

That he did not mean that his then misery was to purchase 
him a heavenly glory; that he did mean that so long as he 
kept steadfast sight of heaven, his heaviest miseries shrank to 
nothing now and here, let us look back to where this thought 
of his begins, and trace it as it grows, till it culminates in this 
rapture of glory. 

In the sixth verse of this chapter he says, ‘‘ God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in my 
heart to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. . . . But this treasure Ihave in 
an earthern vessel. . . . I am troubled on every side, 
yet not crushed; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; struck down, but not destroyed; always 
bearing about in my body'the dying of the Lord Jesus.” 

Here we have a vigorous expression of the outward pressure 
that is almost too much for him, and of the strength of re- 
sistance lent him by the light of God’s glory shining in his 
heart from the face of Jesus Christ. At first the struggle is 
tense. If the outward burden,—the bodily weakness, the 
cares, the persecutions that oppress him — does not overpower, 
it overbears, the sunstaining spirit. 

Troubled, yet not crushed; perplexed, yet not altogether 
without help; persecuted, yet not forsaken ; struck down but 
not destroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus; says Stanley, “the deadness of a corpse.” 
Here the depth is reached. Against the power within the 
powers without have done their utmost. 

Then the ascent begins by what means? First, by his 
thought of Christ. Next, by his thought of the brethren he is 
addressing. Next again, by his prospect of the unseen. ‘In 
my body, I bear about continually the dying of Jesus, that in 
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my body, the life also of Jesus may be shown forth, that the 
life by which Jesus conquered death might show forth its 
power in my dying flesh.” Here his thought of Christ is the 
first impulse from his deadness into life. 

Then to his brethren, ‘“ Knowing that he who raised up the 
Lord Jesus, shall raise me also by Jesus, and shall present me 
with you. I faint not; but, though my outward man decays, 
my inward man is renewed day by day.” 

Here his thought of the brotherhood, of the love he bore 
them, and of the resurrection he and they should share to- 
gether, lifts him higher still. 

And now the loss and care and oppression which had 
weighed him down to death, have dwindled out of sight. And 
the inward man renewed, the exalted and inspired apostle 
mounts a loftier height than that of Moses, pierces the veil, 
beholds the invisible, and thus exults, “ For my light affliction 
which is but for a-‘momént, worketh for me an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory while I look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things 

that are seen pass away, but the things that are not seen en- 
dure forever ; and while I look I know that if my earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, I have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 

It is here and now that his affliction is lightened to nothing, 
so long as he keeps his gaze attent ‘upon the heavenly glories. 

II. Corinthians v. 10. We come to the last passage in our 
list. It is but a few verses after our previous one, and is in 
conection with it. Like it, it has primary reference to a con- 
dition of things affecting Paul and his cobelievers, and a very 
secondary one to those outside the Christian pale. It reads as 
follows: “‘ For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 

Forgetting to whom the epistles were addressed, and that 
they will naturally be much occupied by the interests of those 
to whom they were sent, unless where we are pointedly limited 
by local and personal allusions we are apt to generalize their 
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statements as if they had been written for us, and for the 
beliefs of the present day. That they can often be so used, 
that in matters of spiritual experience they can always be so 
used effectively if judiciously, is true. But if we would get at 
their direct meanings, we must, as nearly as possible, put. our- 
selves in the places of both the writer and the first readers of 
them. 

When we quote from Shakespeare, 

‘* There are eee things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,’’ 
we give Shakespeare’s voice to a general truth. But would we 
seize the precise idea Shakespeare meant, we look up the con- 
nection of the quotation. Then we find it a chary admission 
by Hamlet, that, despite a skeptical philosophy, he has seen 
his father’s ghost. So let us treat this passage. 

The epistle begins, “ Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God, and Timothy our brother; unto the church which 
is at Corinth with all the saints which are in Achaia.” Thus 
connecting himself with them at the outset, he proceeds to 
matters ‘of mutual interest to himself and them, and uses 
every occasion to draw them close to him in the associations 
of Christian fellowship. Almost immediately he adds, (verse 
6) “If I am afflicted, it is for your consolation and salvation, 
and if f am comforted, it is for your consolation.” Verse 14. 
You have acknowledged that I am your boast, even as you are 
mine when the Lord Jesus will come again.” 

And in view of that coming so constantly present to his 
thought, and to his expectation imminent, he knows, (chap. iv. 
14) “that He who raised up the Lord Jesus from the dead, 
shall raise me also by Jesus, and shall present me with you.” 

When at times his subject leads him to strike away from 
them to the unchristian world, it is to recognize it in two 
‘opposite ways: either (chap. v. 19) as, in the future, to be 
universally reconciled to God through Christ, or as in the 
then present, (chap. ii. 11) as a Satan opposed to the saints, 
or (chap. iv.) as a world lost in sin, and to whom the Gospel 
was hid, and from which as far as possible they were to hold 
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themselves aloof, (chap. vi.) as believers from unbelievers, as 
righteous from unrighteous, as light from darkness, as Christ 
from Belial. But (chap. vi.) with intimate fondness he thus 
beseeches his Corinthian brethren: “Oh Corinthians, oh my 
children, my mouth is open to you, my heart is enlarged to 
you; let your hearts be enlarged to mine.” 

Now, remembering that throughout this epistle the unbe- 
lieving world is outside the immediate thought of Paul, and 
his brother Christians closely within it, remembering that, as 
non Christian, the world was then aloof from the jurisdiction 
of Christ, and had not yet come under his authority, and that 
Paul and the Christians were under his jurisdiction, and were 
expecting the establishment of his judgment-seat, remembering 
that in this state of mind, to Paul, the unchristian Jewish and 
heathen nations were “them” and “ they,” and the Christian 
communities with himself are US and WE,— in these lights 
read the text, and read it with discriminative emphasis, and 
is not this its primary sense: For WE shall all (of us) stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one (of us) may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done whether good or bad ? 

Does that WE include all mankind? Or does it not em- 
brace himself and his Christian brethren only ? 

In apparently the same year as this of Paul’s, the apostle 
James addresses the Christianized Jews, (James v. 9) 
“Grudge not one against another, brethren, lest some of you 
be condemned ; behold the judge standeth before the door!” 

t is to believers in Christ, to churches expectant of the 
speedy coming of Christ, that Paul is here writing. It is of 
them chiefly that he is thinking. For the time, the great non- 
believing world is left aside in the shadow of his thought, and 
is only recognized, at infrequent intervals, by oblique allusions, 
glances over his shoulder. 

It is of his sufferings, and the benefits resulting from them, 
to his Christian brethren, that he has been speaking. It is of 
his and their hopes to be raised up together in the Lord Jesus, 
that he has been talking to them. So near is the event he 
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looks for, that he knows not whether he shall be at home in 
the body, or absent, when it comes. In another epistle 


(1. Thess. iv. 14) he thinks it likely that he shall be among 


the ‘“‘ WE who are alive and remain.” 
‘Can all this sweep a circle so immeasurably beyond the WE 


of the text as to circumference the universe of souls? Or can 
it possibly date away onward to a term when the last footstep 


of Time striking the verge of Eternity shall rouse to its echoes 
the groans of the myriads dropping into hell, and the shame- 


ful shouts of the dozens escaping up to glory ? 


To neither of these hypotheses do the terms of this text and 


its connexions respond. It means not a universal judgment 
of Christians and non-Christians in the then immediate future. 
It means, not a universal judgment when time disappears in 


Hternity. 

It does mean a judgment of the Christians at the full estab- 
lishment of Christianity in the world. The bourne of the 
time was then at hand. Every writer of the New Testament 


sees it confronting him, In the Revelations says Christ to 
John (Rev. xxii. 7) “Behold I come quickly, and my reward 


is with me, to give to every man according as his work shall 
be.”” Says James to his Jewish Christians (James v. 8) 


“ Be patient, establish your hearts, for the coming of the Lord 


draweth nigh.” 
Paul to the Romans (xii. 11) “ Now is our salvation nearer 


than when we first believed, the night is far spent, the day is 
at hand; let us therefore put off the works of darkness, and 


: ” 
put on the armor of light. 
Again (I. Peteriv. 11). ‘“ The time is come that judgment 
must begin at the house of God, and if it first begin at US, 


what shall the end be of them (among us) that obey not the 
gospel of God?” The “them,” must mean Christian trans- 


gressors of a gospel whose rule they had accepted and broken. 
The heathen had done neither. 


Rebuking the brethren for harsh judgments of one another, 
says Paul in Romans (xiv. 10, 12) Why dost thou judge thy 


brother? Or why set at naught thy brother? For WE 
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(brothers) shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
Every one of us shall give an account of himself to God.” 


If words be meant to express, and not, as many critics of 


these passages imply, to conceal our thoughts, the men who 
thus wrote, were expectant and alert for some signal crisis, 
when, both by an external and an internal judgment, the 


church should be tried, sifted, winnowed, every man receiving 


according to his merits.” 
Although it is of the apostles and their work in the ministry, 


that Paul speaks in I. Cor. iii., it is yet of that day of judg- 
ment that he speaks. So we may well apply his words to the 


people as well as the pastors of the churches; and in this case 
by a perfectly fair accommodation. ‘* Every man’s work shall 
be made manifest for the day shall declare it, because it shall 


be revealed as by fire, when the Lord shall come to bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and to.make manifest the 


counsels of the hearts; to detect and expel the hypocrites into 
the outer darkness, and to the disciple, who in an honest and 


good heart had kept the word and brought forth fruit with 
patience, to administer an abundant entrance into the ever. 


lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ 
To come back to the bare text. In our first quotation of it 


we declined the advantage of any other reading than that of 
our common version. But, on the authority of scholars, we 


have no doubt that the following is its literal rendering. 
‘““'We must all be made manifest without disguise? before the 


judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 


in body according to that he hath done, whether good or bad.” 


Then, to sum up, Paul is speaking not of the general Gov- 
ernment of God, but of the special jurisdiction delegated to 
Christ. He is speaking not of men or to men in general, but 


as a Christian to Christians, and of himself and them. When, 


perhaps before his own death, it was set up, it was they and he 
who were to be made manifest without disguise before the 


judgment-seat of Christ. 
Whether calling on him as Jesus, or Jupiter, or Jehovah, 


1 Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 238 
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those outside the Christian pale continued as before at the 
judgment-seat of God; and as said Peter of Cornelius the 
centurion, “in every nation he who feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.” But the Master had said, 
for judgment am I come into this world.” And Paul knew 
that he had. And besides the Divine tribunal which arraigned 
all before it, Paul was on the outlook for a special tribunal to 
be set up by Christ. And under it he and his Christian 
brethren, and a rapidly increasing multitude till the world 
was won to it, would gather to be judged by the cternal prin- 
ciples of the Supreme Government of God. But under the 
administration of Christ, these principles were to be illustrated 
by His wonderful Life, and to be winged to the heart by His 
Holy Spirit. And as surely as men became Christians would 
they be made manifest before this new judgment-seat, and, 
naked and open before the eyes of him with whom they had to 
do, they would have the inmost spirit of their lives tested by 
its Word of God, a piercing discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of their hearts, and they would receive in body for their 
good or evil. 

Thus does Paul address them: “ Brethren, when Christ 
shall have fully set up his judgment-seat among men, we 
Christians shall feel that we are manifest in our souls every 
day of our lives. And we shall receive from it here according 
to our dispositions and our doings whether they be good or 
bad.” 

This we think is the true interpretation of II. Cor. v. 10. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
The True Site of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Tourists and Pilgrims usually visit Palestine with purposes 
and feelings different from those by which travellers in other 
lands are actuated. Some go prepared to see marvellous 
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things and to believe whatever monk or priest may tell them, 
while others, fearing deception and imposition, look upon 
credulity as a weakness, and so fortify themselves against it 
as to believe nothing. 

There is not much to choose between the two classes, for 
both are in error; and while we may pity those who allow 
themselves to be the dupes of religious hucksters, and who 
load returning steamers with nails from the true cross, 
precious pieces of wood from the cradle of Jesus, thorns from 
the crown of agony, and countless similar treasures, we cannot 
envy others who show their folly in the opposite direction by 
attempting mountains of impossibility to avoid hillocks of 
mystery. If any one tries to believe, and finds the demand 
for credulity unaccompanied by sufficient evidence, he is not 
to be censured; but when we méeet persistent doubters, who 
put themselves in an attitude of unbelief, and boast of the 
strength of their incredulity, we cannot apologize for them and 
there is little hope that they will ever apologize for themselves. 

There is a third class to whom we shall have occasion to 
refer in this paper, who raise objections to every time-honored 
saying and theory because they were not the authors of it. 
They are ready to smite and deface any ideal, however sacred 
and beautiful, if they may only erect in the place thereof a 
creation of their own, however deformed. 

Whoever visits Jerusalem finds himself in company with 
these three classes, and is so confused by their exclamations . 
of “See here!” and “Look there!” and “QO, nonsense!” 
that if he would find the truth for which he seeks he must 
shake himself clear of such troublesome helpers, aud study 
the city in the light of certain great faets, with the Bible, 
reliable history and works of modern engineers in his hands. 
And even then, after having exhausted his patience and 
strength in the investigation of all that is known of the holy 
places, though he may rejoice in new discoveries, and regret 
that some of his former opinions have not the ghost of reality 
in them, uncertainty will hang around many a shrine which 
he leaves behind him, and at the very best he can only return 
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home to report a step in progress. But such a tourist will 
never seek to belittle or scandalize Jerusalem; nor will he 
allow homesickness nor the discomforts of his surroundings 
and work to color his description of places or his statement of 
facts. 

The statements of those who have written of Jerusalem, — 
those especially that relate to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
have differed so widely, that one who has read and compared 
them, in the place to which they relate, cannot but think that 
some of their authors must have been packing their relics for 
a hasty departure when they took the notes and made the ob- 
servations, which served as data for their books. The whole 
Christian world is interested in having a correct history of 
that church. All men would gladly know the true site of the 
sepulchre of Jesus, and this paper is given as a contribution to 
the general fund of facts and arguments touching that subject 
by one who visited Jerusalem in the attitude of Christian 
faith in sacred traditions ; who did not resolve to belive every- 
thing told him by Arabs or by priests, however inconsistent, 
but who, whenever it did not require more credulity to accept 
a time-honored theory than to reject it, always believed. The 
writer does not profess to have made any new and important 
discoveries, and has only sought to put the most reliable state- 
ments and facts in such relation to each other as will give 
better form and greater force to the discoveries of other men. 

By consulting the Scripture record of the death and burial of 
Jesus the Christ, we find three important statements, that 
point to some place outside the city walls as the location of 
the Holy Sepulchre. St. John, in his account of the cruci- 
fixion, says: “ Now in the placé where he was crucified there 
was a garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein 
never man yet laid; there laid they Jesus.” The place of 
crucifixion and the place of interment were therefore near 
together. St. Paul, in his letter to the Hebrews, says: ‘There- 
fore Jesus, also, that he might sanctify the people with his 
own blood, suffered death without the gate.” And again, it 
is said, that “The place where Jesus was crucified was near 
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the city gate.” This is important testimony, for it locates the 
place of burial outside the walls of the city and near the gate. 
If, therefore, the present walls stand where the Herodian ram- 
parts were situated, there can be but little difficulty in fixing 
upon the place of crucifixion, and the tomb in which the body 
of our Lord was laid was in the same place. But the edifice 
which now bears the name of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
stands rather more than one thousand feet inside the present 
walls; and this fact gives occasion for conflicting opinions 
concerning the claims of that church to the name it bears. 
Yet no Jewish or Christian writer asserts that the present 
walls of Jerusalem are,'as a whole, or even chiefly the same 
as surrounded the city in the days of our Saviour; or that 
they stand in all parts of their circuit where those walls stood ; 
and were we left to decide this matter, in the light of the 
present topography of Jerusalem, or guided only by the sup- 
positions of different authors, from Korte to the present time, 
our conclusions would be as unsatisfactory as the premises 
from which we should reason. What shall we do? 

So far as we are able to learn, from best authenticated 
history, no writer, who has any claim to the respect and 
belief of the Christian world, ever raised the least objection to 
the popular tradition touching the place of the tomb of Jesus, 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century. About that 
time a German, with no fame as an engineer, historian or 
antiquarian, visited Jerusalem and came away perplexed with 
the problem presented in the passages of Scripture‘already 
referred to, and the location of the church inside the city walls, 
yet professedly standing above the original Sepulchre of our 
Lord. He put forth a treatise on the improbabilities of the 
time-honored tradition, which was a kind of nine-days wonder 
that exeited some curiosity, without commanding the respect 
of learned men. 

But as any theory not absolutely still-born has promise of 
advocates, so the questions raised by that German were the 
source of a river of scepticism on which many an argosy of in- 
telligence has recently ventured. Rev. George Williams, Pro- 
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fessor Willis, William C. Prime, and other men of great learn- 
ing and sound judgment, have written in favor of the popular 
theory ; while Professor Robinson, Mr. Fergusson, and other 
able writers have done all that intelligence and ingenuity 
could accomplish, to disprove the genuineness of the holy 
places. To-day the question is an open one, and should be 
treated in the light of history, probabilities and modern dis- 
coveries. 

Jerome, a doctor of the Latin church, a man of eminent 
learning and piety, who visited Jerusalem prior to the year 
380, and dwelt for a long time at Bethlehem, only six miles 
distant from the Holy City, in a letter to Marcella, concern- 
ing the pilgrimages to holy shrines, makes the following state- 
ment: “ During the whole time, from the ascension of our 
Lord to the present day, through every age as it rolled on, 
bishops, martyrs, and men eminently eloquent in ecclesiastical 
learning, came to Jerusalem, thinking themselves deficient in 
religious knowledge, unless they adored Christ in those places 
from which the Gospel dawn burst from the cross.” Ata still 
earlier day, in the year 170, Melito, Bishop of Sardis, wrote 
to Onesimus of his own pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and of 
what he saw in the place where Jesus was Preacher and 
Martyr, beginning with the words, “ When I went into the 
East and was come to the place where those things were 
preached and done.” Again, one of the Christian Fathers, in 
writing of Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocia, about the year 
211, says that “ going to Jerusalem for the sake of prayer, 
and to visit the sacred places, he was chosen Bishop of that 
city.” The words here used seem to have been an established 
phraseology of those times with reference to the early Chris- 
tians, who journeyed to the Holy City: “They went for the 
sake of prayer, and to visit the sacred places.” 

‘In relation to the attention which was early bestowed on 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, the author of the Epitome of 
the Holy Wars, (Epitome Bellorum Sacrorum) asserts that 
“Forty-six years after the destruction of Jerusalem, by Vespasian 
and Titus, the Christians obtained permission of Hadrian to 
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build a church over the tomb of their Lord, and to inclose in 
the city, then springing up on the ruins of the great metropo- 
lis, the other places venerated by the Christians.” Lactan- 
tius and Eusebius boast of the opulence of Christians at 
Jerusalem in the first centuries, and other writers, whose 
credibility is unimpeached, affirm the same thing; and say 
that the “ Christians had churches in the city, and celebrated 
the mysteries of their religion on the spot of the passion of 
their Lord,” before Hadrian turned enemy and persecutor. 

Quaresmius questions the correctness of these statements, 
but he was too far removed from those times to be accepted as 
authority in such matters; and furthermore, the weight of 
testimony by the eminent Christian fathers is largely against 
him. 

If we accept the historical evidence given by those who 
were the first and most eminent writers of the church, we 
must believe that the Christians who fled to Pella, before 
Jerusalem was destroyed, returned soon afterwards, and wor 
shipped in the place on which arose, at a later date, the great 
Basilica named Martyrion. And such a belief is in harmony 
with the probabilities, which must enter into every candid 
argument upon this subject. 

And first, is it probable that the Romans, upon whose pro- 
tection the Christians threw themselves when they fied from 
Jerusalem, before the final siege began, would forbid them to 
return when the work of destruction was ended? The Jews 
had been the prime movers in the crucifixion of Jesus, and 
that act had created enmity between them and his disciples ; 
so that, although the Roman soldiers had part in the awful 
tragedy, the Christians who were Jews, and much more those 
who were Gentiles, felt more kindly towards the Roman gov- 
ernment.than towards the Hebrew nation. It is reasonable to 
suppose that such confidence and kindly feeling would be re- 
ciprocated ; and as the Christians would naturally desire to 
hurry back to the scene of desolation, not only to witness the 
ruin of their city, but to see if the sacred places could be dis- 
tinguished, we can see nothing in that condition of things 
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that should have prevented them from returning without 
delay. 

Again, it was forty years from the time of the crucifixion to 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and in the absence of all 
evidence tending to show that the Christians were not per- 
mitted to remain in the city during that time, and in view of 
what the apostles say touching that matter, it is more than 
probable that they did remain, and were only occasionally 
driven away for short periods up to the year 1200. And 
having freedom, what would they prooably do? Just what 
the Acts of the Apostles would lead us to suppose that they 
did. Some of the chief men would go and come, carrying the 
glad tidings of the gospel to other nations, while many would 
linger at the place of the cross and sepulchre. 

On the strength of such history and such probabilities we 
are authorized to say that it is quite impossible that the true _ 
site of the Holy Sepulchre could have been lost sight of during 
the first century. It is certain from sacred history alone that 
many thousands resorted to Jerusalem every year, prior to the 
crucifixion of Jesus; and while the temple stood, and the 
Jewish rites continued, it is not probable that the number 
diminished. Reports of events so stupendous, in which both 
Jews and Gentiles must have felt an unusual interest, would 
have increascd the multitude of strangers ; and curiosity alone, 
in the absence of any higher inducement, would have 
prompted both the friends and foes of Jesus to visit the spot 
where such transcendent phenomena, such marvel and miracle 
had been witnessed. 

It is certain, from reliable history of those times, that John, 
who accompanied his Master to the cross, and who outran 
Peter in his haste to reach the unsealed sepulchre, dwelt for a 
time at Jerusalem, after his Lord’s ascension; that James, 
the son of Zebedee, preached, as an Apostle, chiefly in Jerusa- 
lem and its immediate vicinity, until his martyrdom ; and that 
James the Less was made Bishop of Jerusalem. They, and 
doubtless hundreds more, who were eye-witnesses of the cruci- 


fixion, were there on the spot, to direct all pilgrims to the true 
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Calvary, and the true Sepulchre, and it were impossible that 
it should be lost sight of prior to the downfall of the great 
city ; and if, as the best authorities show, and as probabilities 
indicate, the Christians came back to Jerusalem after the con- 
flict ended, and the work of destruction was complete, how- 
ever low her temple and palaces were laid, could they not 
have found Golgotha, and the site of the tomb, in the garden 
just before it ? 

No‘one who will look upon the configuration of that hill of 
the ancient Jebusites, can cherish a reasonable doubt that those 
familiar with its localities before Titus and his legions came to 
its gates, could have gone as directly to the site of the holy 
places as they could before they were surrounded and mayhap 
covered with ruins. The hills and valleys are so situated with 
relation to each other and the guide-book that nature has 
written on rocks, in fountains and pools, and on the summits 
of Zion, Moriah, Ophel and Bezetha, is so clear and unmis- 
takable, that a place of interest, once familiar, and considered 
with reference to its surroundings, could not be lost sight of. 

All the most ancient and reliable writers say that the true 
site was found, after the destruction of the city, and here again 
history and probability are in harmony. But there is other 
evidence of a most important and indubitable character, which 
helps to confirm this testimony, if there be need of further 
confirmation. 

Eusebius, in his life of Constantine, Sozomenes, in his second 
book of History, Jerome, in his letters to Pauline and Rufinus, 
also agree in saying that after Hadrian began his persecution 
of the Christians, in the first quarter of the second century, 
the Holy places were desecrated by him, the Holy Sepulchre 
buried out of sight, and a heathen shrine erected above it. 
Jerome says, “ from the time of Hadrian to that of the gov- 
ernment of Constantine, in the place of the resurrection was 
set up an image of Jupiter, and in the rock of the crossa 
marble statue of Venus was stationed, to be worshipped by the 
people.” Sozomenes says that the Gentiles labored by every 


art to persecute and abolish the Christian church. “ The Holy 
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place they blocked up with a vast heap of stones, and raised 
that to considerable height, which was before of some depth, 
as it may now be seen. And, moreover, they surrounded the 


whole place of the resurrection, and of Calvary, by a wall, 


stripping it of all ornaments. And they overlaid the ground 
with stones, and built a temple of Venus upon it, and set up 
an image of the goddess.” 


It cannot be said that this is the testimony of monkish his- 


torians, and not reliable, for, as if to silence such a possible objec- 
tion, witnesses to the truth of their words have been preserved 
in medals of Hadrian, which prove that he was the founder of 


the new city, which he named Elia Capitolina, and which bear 
upon their face a temple of Jupiter and another of Venus; 
showing that they were set up as places of worship, on the 
ruins of holy shrines. 


We therefore say that eveif the heathen knew where the 


Holy places were something like seventy years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as well they might; for the time 


was not so far removed from the day of the crucifixion that 


the Romans, who had part in that event, would have lost 


sight of the place where their soldiers nailed the Lord to the 
cross, or of the spot where their watch guarded the tomb. 


They set up their statues on the places which the Christians 
called holy, and thereby sanctioned the chosen site as the true 


one; which fact is very important in our chain of evidence. 
The facts are historical, the medals to which reference has 


been made help to corroborate the record, and probability is 
wholly in its favor. 


The Romans had taken part in the crucifixion of Jesus, his 
doctrine was gaining ground and threatening to overthrow all 


their heathen temples; and Hadrian, when he was aroused to 


a sense of this fact, broke down the Holy places, without rais- 
' ing a doubt as to their genuineness, and planted sacred places 


of his own above them. His act was perfectly natural, en- 
tirely within the sphere of probable events. He might have 
wished to dv no more than to assert the superiority of his 
national gods; he might have wished to insult the Christians. 
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Doubtless he did intend to hide from view the sepulchre of 


him, who had been crucified by the consent of one of his pred- 
ecessors, and thus to end the religious rites which were an ac- 


cusation against the Romans, as well as the Jews; and with 
either, or all those motives, to urge him on, he did just what 


we would look for under the circumstances. 
Just as it was natural for Christians to erect churches on 


the ruins of heathen temples, when they had the power, and 


as they did in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, so the destruction of 


Christian churches and the erection of heathen temples on 
their ruins, was a very human act, not strangely out of the 


usual order of events. Andif the record of those events be 


true, ther we have as strong and reliable evidence as we could 
reasonably ask for to prove that the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre was known and marked up to the time of this its 
second profanation: And as we know, on the strength of the 


testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, that the Christians were 
allowed to remain in Jerusalem after the place was named 
Elia Capitolina, and dedicated as a heathen city, the Jews 


only being expelled because of their act of rebellion, it is not 
to be supposed that any change, which the natural order of 
things or heathen artifice and strategy could have effected, 
would render the true site of the buried, yet no less holy, 


places doubtful between that time and the days of Constantine. 


We have the names of twenty-three bishops of Elia, or Jerusa- 
lem, who were on the spot to note any changes that might 


have been made from the reign of Hadrian to that of the 
Christian emperor; and would they not have taught their 


people of all the events of heathen insult and outrage, and 
would not the people have told the story to their children, so 


that at the end of another hundred years the place of the rock 
of the cross beneath the temple of Venus, and of the Holy 
Sepulchre beneath the temple of Jupiter, would be as well 
known as are the locations of the heathen temples in Athens 
and Rome, demolished a thousand years ago, on whose ruins 


Christian temples have been erected? The most reliable of 
ancient historians assure us that the site of the holy places 
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was thus kept in the knowledge of the generations,.and the 
probabilities are all in favor of the record. The tomb in which 
Jesus slept was a fact inseparable from the central truth of 
Christianity. The Apostles, in building up a great religion, 
preached Jesus Christ and the resurrection; and in an age 
like theirs, when men so clung to material things as types, 
symbols and landmarks to faith, they could not have ignored 
or forgotten the place out of which their Lord arose in demon- 
stration of the glorious doctrine of immortality. 

And now, as we cannot find a word that was written, prior 
to the twelfth century, which calls in question the truth of 
the historical statements herein referred to and the living tra- 
ditions of the early Christian Church, and even then no con- 
tradiction of them, save from a single obscure monk, of whose 
character and opportunities for accurate knowledge we know 
nothing, we may say, with almost perfect assurance, that Con- 
stantine had amplé means of knowing where the sepulchre 
was, so that he or his mother, the much-famed Helena, might 
have built a church there; and we are told that one or the 
other, probably the mother by the assistance of the son, did so. 
And if, during the reign of the last-rvamed Emperor, a Basilica 
was built upon the site of the holy sepulchre, is it probable 
that such a spot has been lost sight of since that time ? 

That such a Basilica or church was erected we affirm on 
abundant and reliable authority. Eusebius tells us that the 
Emperor caused the temple of Venus to be removed, the earth 
and stones to be cast aside, and the holy cave laid bare; that 
the place was then purified by Christian rites and adorned 
with a temple which was named Anastasis. And how did he 
know this? He was present at the dedication of that church, 
and took a prominent part in the ceremonies, which afforded 
him the means of perfect knowledge. To this fact the histori- 
cal testimony is ample, and we might rest in the popular 
belief that the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands 
on the same, and the true, site, but for the theory put forth by 
Mr. Fergusson, an eminent architect of the present century, a 
disciple of the German printer Korte, who first denied that 
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the tomb of Jesus is under the present Basilica. The objec- 
tions and argument of Mr. Fergusson must therefore receive 
some attention in this paper. He says: 


“Tt is well known that a furious persecution of the Chris- 
tians was carried on at the end of the tenth century. Their 
great Basilica was destroyed, their tomb appropriated, and they 
driven from the city. As the persecution relaxed, a few crept 
back to their old quarter; and there, most naturally, built 
themselves a church in which to celebrate the sacred mysteries 
of Easter. It was almost impossible but that it should event- 
ually come to be assumed that, instead of a simulated, it was 
the true sepulchre; and it would have required more than 
human virtue on the part of the priests to have undeceived 
the unsuspecting pilgrims. Had the Christians never recovered 
the city, the difference would never have been discovered in 
the dark ages ; but when, unexpectedly, those who knelt and 
prayed as pilgrims came back as armed men, and actually 
possessed the city, it was either necessary to confess the de- 
caption or to persevere in it; and, as was too often the case, 
the latter course was pursued; and hence all the subsequent 
confusion.” 


He does not prove, by any acknowledged authority, that the 
Church “ Anastasis”’ was built on the ** Dome of the Rock.” 
He does not prove that the Christians went to another part of 
the city and set up a fraudulent Sepulchre. He assumes the 
whole theory, on the testimony of a single monk, of whom 
history is silent, and who is known only by a recently-pub- 
lished manuscript, which slept in darkness several centuries, 
and on what he deems the improbability of the popular idea, 
compared with present appearances. There cannot be found 
another such bare-faced assumption by any man claiming to 
be historian, archeologist or critic, as we here encounter. 

We might conceive of the pious fraud of a few ignorant 
friars and monks. We might say that possibly a single 
crusader who had been at the Sepulchre before the alleged 
change in locality, and who could not be deceived, might:-have 
been induced to keep silent about such a fraud; but, to say 
that the bravest and truest Christian knights who ever lived— 
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heroes who had left and imperilled great earthly interests to 
secure possession of the Holy Sepulchre, and who had won 
the prize, wading through blood — would, as their first act, 
kneel at the fraudulent, instead of the true tomb of their 
Lord, is simply preposterous. 

For five or six hundred years, the Holy Sepulchre had been 
the centre of religious interest, to which Christian pilgrims 
had journeyed ; and by their descriptions of the place, by the 
sketches they would naturally make of it and its surroundings, 
and by its traditional location, it must have heen as well-de- 
termined and as easily found, even by the stranger, as any 
spot in Palestine. And he who says that intelligent thousands 
would mistake the true site, and be satisfied with a false one 
in quite another part of the city, has a strange idea of prob- 
ability. And he who believes that pious pilgrims, intelligent 
and even royal knights, knowing that the Sepulchre was at 
the Dome of the Rock which was in their possession, would 
nevertheless repair to a spot a full third of a mile distant, and 
be satisfied to worship there, must have original notions of 
consistency, and a poor idea of such men as Godfrey of Lor- 
raine, Count Robert of Flanders, Raymond of Toulouse, and 
other great and noble knights who had put everything in 
jeopardy to wrest the holy places from the hands of Indfiels. 
If Robert of Normandy, who had performed a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem many years before, and who must have known 
where the true Church of the Anastasis stood, offered no word 
of dissatisfaction as he bowed at the Sepulchre immediately 
after Jerusalem was wrested from the Moslems, it is against 
all reason to say that he assented to such a fraud as the inven- 
tion of a new tomb and Church of our Lord would have been. 

But other facts deserve attention touching Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory. The Dome of the Rock, if it be the place of the true 
Sepulchre, must have been outside the Herodian walls, as 
proved by Scripture testimony already adduced. At present 
it is hot only inside the city walls, but very far from all parts 
of them, except those on the eastern side. Did the Herodian 
walls so run as to exclude from the city limit the highets 
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point of Moriah? for that is the site of the Dome of the Rock. 
It should be understood that what is now called the Noble 
Sanctuary of Jerusalem, the area in which the Great Mosque 
stands, is a raised plateau, about 1,500 feet long from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west. Nearly in the centre of 
this, the rock crops out, in which is an excavation or cave 
which Mr. Fergusson claims as the Sepulchre, over which 
Constantine built his church. 

No one doubts that the Temple of Solomon, and the one 
that existed in the days of our, Saviour, stood somewhere 
within this area ; and no one who looks upon Jerusalem as it 
is, a mountain city, would fail to suppose its prominent build- 
ing would be placed on its prominent site. But Mr. Fergus- 
son’s theory places the temple at the southwest angle of the 
area, of which position the great English engineer, who has by 
excavations and actual survey made within the last ten years, 
ascertained the exact form of the original surface of the rock 
in that enclosure, says as follows: 


“We find that the ridge of the hill of Moriah runs along 
the northwest angle, nearly in a straight line southeast-by- 
north, until it reaches the Triple Gate in the south wall, and 
that it falls away from this ridge very steeply northeast and 
southwest, so that a point of the rock near the northeast angle 
is no less than one hundred and sixty-four feet below the 
Sacred Rock; a point of rock at the southwest angle is no 
less than one hundred feet below the sacred Rock ; and again 
at the southeast angle is no less than one hundred and sixty- 
three feet below this rock. I have to submit then, that where 
the sides are as much as one in two or three, where the ground 
slopes, very nearly in the same degree as does the rock of 
Gibraltar to the. west, it seems incredible that the Temple, a 
building which was so conspicuous, and which was to perform 
so important a part in the fortifications of the city, should 
have been placed down im a hole, or even along the sides of 
the hill, or anywhere, except on the ridge, where there is just 
room enough for it to have stood, for it is somewhat flattened 
at the top.” 


Mr. Fergusson’s theory gives no place for the Temple, except. 
in the southeast angle of the Sanctuary, one hundred and fifty 
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feet below the summit, and on the’ side of a steeply-shelving 
rock, which is a most improbable place. Again, the temple 
of Solomon was erected in the threshing-floor of Oran the 
Jebusite, as we read in II. Chronicles iii. 1, and it is a fact 
well known to travellers in that country, that the places for 
threshing grain are chosen with reference to the opportunity 
for winnowing by the wind, the only method made use of in 
ancient times — consequently a valley would not be a desirable 
place. Captain Warren, the enginecr to whom reference was 
just made, says, “ Supposing the temple, then, to have stood 
on the ridge, we must give up all idea of its having been at 
the southwest or northwest angles, for there are the beds of 
the Tyropeon, and another valley.” 

But unless the Temple stood in one of these valleys, the 
Church. of the Holy Sepulchre could not have been at the 
Dome of the Rock, for the temple must then have been some- 
where upon the ridge, and its area must have brought the 
Dome of the Rock within the walls; and the sepulchre was 
certainly outside. Mr. Warren, in his work, published in 
1872, entitled “‘ The Recovery of Jerusalem,” shows how Mr. 
Fergusson was led to erroneous conclusions; by his inter- 
pretation of the phrases, found in some ancient authorities. 
“ Templum Domini,” and “ Templum Solomonis,”’ which he un- 
derstood as “Temple of the Lord,” that is, the one that 
Solomon built, and “‘ Palace of Solomon.” This man, who 
has made a more thorough and complete survey of Jerusalem 
than any other, and who, being the last in that work, had the 
benefit of all the discoveries of his predecessors, says distinctly 
that in his opinion the Temple was at the Dome of the Rock, 
and he further says: “It appears to me that all the early 
writers support each other in placing the Holy Sepulchre where 
it is at present, making the site of the Temple of Solomon 
identical with that of the Dome of the Rock, and the Palace of 
Solomon with the portion of the Noble Sanctuary reaching 
from the Aksa Mosque to the southeast angle. 

The writer of this paper, after studying the formation of the 
rock at Jerusalem, with maps of the best surveys before him, 
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cannot doubt. the correctness of Mr. Warren’s conclusions, 
and when he was in the great Mosque, he felt assured that he 
was on the spot of the ancient Sanctum Sanctorum, and when 
he was in the tomb covered by the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, he said, ‘‘ This is the place where our Lord lay.” 

The present Church, rebuilt in 1810, covers both the Sep- 
ulchre and the place of the cross, it being about one hundred 
and fity feet from one point to the other. This corresponds 
with the Scripture which saith that ‘In the same place,” that 
is, the place of crucifixion, “ there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new Sepulchre,” and so forth. The general form of 
the building, the surface of the rock inside, the form of the 
tomb, and other characteristic features, are in harmony with 
the descriptions given by the early Christian fathers. 

Its north side is about one thousand feet south of the 
Damascus gate, in the northern wall of the city. It is about 
the same distance northeast of the Pool of Bathsheba, and half 
as far north-northeast of the Pool of Hezekiah, both referred 
to in the Scriptures. A line drawn from Zion to Damascus 
gate passes close to the side of the church, and a line from 
Moriah, running west to the upper Pool of Gihon, passes just 
to the south of it. With such landmarks to guide the pilgrims, 
they could not have lost the original site of the Sepulchre. 
Pilgrims before the destruction of Jerusalem, must have held 
this place in sacred veneration ; and between that time and 
the reign of Hadrian, oft as they were persecuted and driven 
away from the holy spot, they returned again in ecstacy of 
devotion. When the Temple of Venus stood here, they hesi- 
tated through fear of being misunderstood, and confounded 
with idolators ; but from the days of Constantine and Helena 
they have stood in the light of lamps and candles, where once 
the glory of immortality flashed from the unsealed tomb, and 
saying, ‘‘O Death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy 
victory!”’ have felt assured that Jesus is the Conqueror of 
both of them. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 29 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
Reward and Penalty in Religion. 


In THE general and somewhat miscellaneous controversy in- 
augurated by the publication of ‘‘Our New Departure,” we 
notice there is “ nothing new” as it relates to at least one im- 
portant question which is quite naturally and closely connected 
with the subject of most of this discussion. It seems that 
Christians of all denominations “do err” in this, that they 
present religion as so almost exclusively a matter of rewards 
and penalties. They proceed apparently upon the supposition 
that if they could only fix the time and place, the kind and 
the amount of punishment the sinful shall endure for his trans- 
gressions, and the nature and duration of the recompense the 
righteous shall receive for his virtues, then saintship would 
result, of course, as naturally as day and night result from the 
revolution of the earth, or as blade and bloom and fruit result 
from sowing and wise culture. 

Perhaps there is no truth more frequently or solemnly 
reiterated in the Scriptures than this, that “‘ Every man shall 
be rewarded according to his works.” And perhaps there is 
no greater error in the church than the conclusion it derives 
from this emphatic statement, the conclusion that religion is 
almost entirely a matter of rewards and penalties; and there- 
fore that the doctrine of reward and penalty which a man 
accepts is the most important item in his religious creed. 

But since we nowhere find this inference justified by the 
different types of character displayed by Christians holding 
different views upon this snbject, it is strange that it does not 
occur to reasoners and writers that there is some link wanting 


in their logic, or some error in their estimates of the im- 
measurable importance they attach to the doctrines men may 
hold respecting retribution. The theory of the Orthodox 


believer is that Universalists must necessarily be lax in morals 


because they do not hold the virtue-inspiring doctrine of 
eternal death. But in the very face of his cherished theory 
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he is destined day after day to meet with men as moral as 
himself, yet holding fast what he regards as the soul-destroy- 
ing error that “‘ God will have all men to be saved and come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.”” The same is true in a less 
pronounced degree of those who belive in future punishment, 
not endless, for those who sincerely question whether what we 
may. regard as direct penalty will be inflicted in the immortal 
state. 

Where, then, is the fallacy in our reasoning, or the error in 
our faith, that facts observed by all do so continually set at 
nought our most deliberate conclusions? Is it not chiefly in 
this — that we give altogether too large a place in our religious 
systems to the doctrine of rewards and penalty ; and, hence, 
too slight consideration to other things of equal importance ? 

We are aware that any just conception of a righteous moral 
government must necessarily include some doctrine of rewards 
and penalties ; but certainly it does not lead us necessarily to 

_the conclusion that such government was ordained chiefly for 
the purpose of administering rewards and penalties ; or that it 
has no other agencies for accomplishing its ends. It is true 
that many laws of states and nations are enacted for the special 
purpose of preventing crime and protecting enterprise and 
property and life; and penalties are affixed to them as “a 
terror to evil doers.”’ Yet this is not true of all laws, or even 
of the greatest part of any code of human laws ; many of them 
being enacted for other purposes and with reference to other 


ends —as the encouragement of learning, arts and manufac- 
tures, defining the rights of property, and for the adjustment 
of disputed questions between man and man. 

In the practical affairs of life we see very much more clearly 


than on the pages of the. statute-book, that the penalties of 


human laws, however necessary to restrain the vicious, have 
little to do directly with the chief motives to the enterprise 
and progress continually going on in the most enlightened lands; 


or with those promoting learning, science, art, religion. Let 


us not be misunderstood. We do not say that all great institu- 
tions are not founded on, or protected by, some wise and just 
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enactments. But we do say that not the penalty of human 
laws, and much less any recompense they offer, is the main- 
spring ofthe material, intellectual, moral and religious progress 
being made in this and other lands. Nine tenths of all the 
wisest, the most virtuous and enterprising citizens, as they go 
about their business and push their enterprises day by day, 
have scarcely any thought of penalty or law. 

In this fact do we not perceive that though law and penalty 
are necessary to restrain the vicious and give security to life 
and property and enterprise and virtue, they otherwise have 
only small concern in the practical affairs of man? And he 
who becomes possessed with the opinion that law and penalty 
are all in all in a community, is laboring under a very sad 
delusion. The ignorance aud thriftlessness of a community 
cannot be cured by enacting any laws against their laziness, 
whatever penalties you may affix thereto. There must be 
some different stimulus to enterprise and genius before they 
will rise to a very elevated level. 

Does not this same truth hold in relation to our religious 
nature, character, or life? However clearly we define the 
law, however justly comprehend the penalty, however truly 
estimate its force, or precisely know the time of its infliction, 
there is really no vitalizing or life-giving energy in it what- 
ever. It is not, nor can it possibly be made, anything more 
than a restraining influence to hold men back a little from the 
evil, chasten their unhallowed affections, ambitions and desires, 
sober and deepen their reflections on the more serious side of 
life, and thus mellow the fallow-ground for the sowing of the 
seeds of truth and the watering thereof by the dews of grace. 

How great the error, then, of him who would rely to any 
considerable extent on law and penalty for motives to a true 
religious life. And yet what is or ever has been relied upon 
so much, or preached so earnestly and so persistently through- 
out all Christendom, as law and penalty. No motive is so 
much appealed to as our fear of suffering, and our selfish 
aspiration for some outward recompense. Most moralists 
appear to think that if men hear not this, they would not be 
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persuaded though all the dead should rise, or the heavens fall. 
And this in the very face of all that Paul so distinctly said of 
the inefficiency of the law and the faultiness of the Old Cove- 
nant, because of their endless iteration of “I will, if you will ;” 
and of the need of a New Covenant with a better Mediator, with 
very different conditions. 

If these considerations are not sufficient to convince us that 
all God’s government and grace are not fully comprehended 
in the two terms recompense and penalty, we might inquire, 
By reason of whose righteousness does the sun shine and 
showers fall, the earth revolve and rivers flow, securing so 
many favorable conditions for our life upon the earth? And 
because of whose transgressions howl wintry winds and desolat- 
ing storms, yawn hungry waves and open graves, to mar our 
peace, to pierce our hearts, and water the earth with tears? 
Wisdom and virtue are privileged to make advantage of all 
elements and seasons, all fortunes and experiences; while ig- 
norance and guilt are stung by many frosts and thorns; thus 
giving them a moral meaning, and enabling those who will to 
extract from them instruction, safety and health. But the 
world is full of means and ministries which in themselves 
appear to have no moral force, nor meaning, nor reference to 
human innocence or guilt; and unless we will go back into 
the arms of the old faith, and accept the superstition that the 
earth was literally. cursed because of Adam’s sin, and that all 
creatures tasted death ages before’ Adam lived because he 
listened to the serpent in the garden — unless we are prepared 
to accept this also with our theories of penalty, why not turn 
over a new leaf, and try to gain some rational conception of 
the government of God on principles which correspond with 
our loftiest ideal of what a perfect human government would 
be! | 

But perhaps the truth we have endeavored to present will 
be made more apparent if we view it in the light of another 
illustration; in the light of another and different relation 
which the Scriptures teach that God sustains to man. If we 
accept the Jewish doctrine of Jehovah as a Sovereign, Law- 
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giver and Judge, with no conception of the Fatherhood of 
God, we may be justified in our never ceasing efforts to so ad- 
just our theories of retribution as to make that the chief of all 
the vital and life-giving influences of Christianity. But the 
moment we admit the doctrine of the divine Paternity, and 
try to form some faint conception of its significance in the 
light of that relation as it is known on earth, we see that 
theories of retribution do not make up the entire system of the 
New Testament religion. 

A father, it is true, rewards and punishes his children ac- 
cording to his sense of justice, and his best judgment as to 
what will profit them in a moral point of view. But does any 
one imagine for a moment that all of his anxiety and thought 
concerning them, and all his efforts for their welfare centre 
merely, or even mainly, in the right and proper distribution 
of rewards and penalties? Nay; but how little of the best 
parental efforts for the instruction and well-being of the child 
has any direct outflowing from the thought of reward o1 
penalty; has in fact any coloring of retribution in it! 
In how very much of all that the wisest, most judicious man 
does for his child’s growth in knowledge, wisdom, virtue, has 
he no thought of recompense or penalty, but only of what will 
best secure the child’s interests! And we may also remark, 
that this is not less true of such acts as require of the child 
self-sacrifice and even suffering, than of those acts which seem 
to us more natural expressions of parental tenderness and love. 
And how would it be possible to do a child greater disservice, 
or a parent greater wrong, than to implant in the child’s mind 
the faith that all the father cares for, and all he thinks about, 
is the just administration of rewards and penalties for the 
child’s conduct. 

Any just conception of the significance of this relation, and 
of the duties, obligations, feelings and affections which naturally 
grow out of it, are utterly at variance with such a view. [If 
such a faith would not chill all filial love, and paralyze all 
effort on the child’s part to become more worthy of the parent’s 
approbation and affection, it is difficult to imagine what less 
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than positive injustice or intended wrong would have such an 
effect. 

Yet we, believing God a Father, infinite in all perfections, 
go on discussing theories of reward and penalty, and ascribing 
vitalizing, saving efficacy to this theory or that with as much 
earnestness and emphasis as if we solemnly believed that all 
the sacred influences of Christianity inhered alone in its doc- 
trines of reward and penalty. By all means let the child 
believe his Father is and always will be just; but do not en- 
deavor to versuade him there is nothing more in his Father 
than a clear and cold embodiment of righteousness dispensing 
equitable judgments ; nothing more, this year or next, in this 
world or in the world to come. This is law only and not gos- 
pel. It is the letter that killeth, not the spirit that giveth 
life. ‘* The law is made,” saith Paul, “ not for the righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
for sinners, for unholy and profane,” and others worse than 
these ; and so when a man is striving to do right and serve his 
Lord, it is not for him to be forever thinking of penalty or law. 
It is his privilege the rather to rest his soul on Christ; on the 
assurance of the gospel that the God of heaven is his Father, 
and that that God is love; and in the full freedom of a filial 
affection and trust to go his way in peace, finding rest to his 
soul. 

What wise parent would desire his children to be forever 
thinking how they may avoid his chastisements, or how secure 
his favor? It were far better-that they be instructed to go 
about their duty assured that his justice will mete out to them 
all proper recompense and penalty for such acts as are directly 
meritorious or sinful, fully trusting his affection for all prac- 
tical assistance in their efforts to do well; and this without 
being burdened with the notion that every emotion, thought 
and feeling needs to be catalogued and properly accounted for 
before the throne of an inexorable judge. If it would em- 
barrass, hinder, harm the child to be so intently thinking of 
rewards and punishments as to lose sight of all beside which 
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the relation between him and his father signifies; can it 
be less so with the Christian in his relation to his God ? 

To a want of faith in endless punishment the Orthodox as- 
cribes all spiritual defects of Universalists, while the latter is 
not able to perceive that the former is completely sanctified 
even by his consoling faith. Why will not both understand 
that it is not the one faith nor the other— in those respects 
wherein they disagree —that has made each all he is, or left 
him in default of all that he is not, as a Christian! It is not 
the knowing or believing all things exactly in this way or that, 
in relation to all ways and means, and times and seasons, re- 
specting the government of God, that has most hallowing 
influence upon the heart. It is sufficient quite to know or to 
believe that God is just, and will deal justly with all souls, 
rendering unto every man according to his works. It is this 
thought that restrains in the hour of temptation, and gives 
strength to character and principle through pious meditation, 
much more than any special theory respecting the time and 
place and mode of retribution. Else how shall we account for 
the significant and undisputed fact of high moral character, of 
unquestionable rectitude, of just men made almost perfect, 
among all sects of Christians ?— yes, and among some sects 
of Jews, of Mussulmen, and heathen even, as well. The truth 
is that in no theory of retribution, merely, is found the inspira- 
tion of a righteously unfolding life. Confiding faith in the all- 
enfolding, sympathizing love of God, and the free, helpful in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, has far more purifying, and elevating 
power. 

Were there but half as much moral and religious efficacy in 
_ specific theories of retribution as Christians generally suppose, 
the doctrine of endless punishment should make a spotless 
saint of every man who kelieves it, in the twinkling of an eye. 
Yet what a dark cloud of witnesses it boasts, in all times and 
places, as to its complete dominion, especially in the dark ages 
and in slave-holding nations. And while so many do believe 
sincerely that Universalism logically leads men to the devil, 
we haye no fear of a successful contradiction when we say 
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that, whenever and wherever it has been most prevalent, there 
have been found the most enlightened, the most moral and 
virtuous social conditions. These facts show clearly, positively 
enough that it will not answer to rely on special theories of 
retribution to accomplish that which it requires all the love as 
well as justice of the Father, the grace and truth of Jesus, 
and the healthful influence of the Holy Spirit to perform. 
That theory of retribution, and of the entire purpose and 
operation of the government of God, which is most consonant 
with the most exalted, pure and perfect ideal of his Father- 
hood, his justice and his love, is doubtless the most correct, 
and therefore the most healthful to believe. 

It is folly then, if not worse, for members of the Universalist 
denomination to even think of a division of their numbers 
growing out of a difference of opinion on the subject of retri- 
bution. With regard to the great purpose of the government 
of God, with regard to the design and end of retribution, with 
regard to the scope and the success of Jesus’ mission, we are 
one; while in the same regards at variance with all others. 
To think therefore of unsettling these foundations, and of a 
change of our relations on a difference of faith respecting the 
time or place, or even the extent of retribution, which all alike 
believe ordained by infinite wisdom, controlled by changeless 
love, limited in duration, and designed only for good, is a kind 
of lunacy which will not long last nor far extend. 


' ARTICLE XXV. 
Of Sin. 


Ir wE take serious thought of any great announcement of 
the central truths of the Gospel; for example this, that “ the 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost,” 
we see that the facts fall into this genetic order. First, there 
is something lost; second, it is of value, and it is a bad thing 
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for it to be lost; and, third, there is an intent and effort to 
save it. In any scheme of Christian Doctrine then, the fact 
of sin must be fundamental. It is the primal fact, which ex- 
plains to us the cause, the modes, and the meaning of the 
whole work, for it is in sin that men are lost. If the existence 
of sin be denied, if its consequences are represented as slight, 
or in their nature as only temporary, or as being wholly within 
the natural control of the sinner; then the idea of the uncom- 
fortable takes the place of the idea of the lost; the exigency 
which demanded the work of the Son of Man is diminished ; 
and as a consequence his work is belittled. Viewed in the 
light of some representations, the work of the Gospel seems 
like launching a life-boat to save one whose only peril is that 
of walking on a grassy lawn in a heavy dew; unpleasant, per- 
haps, but not very alarming. 

On the other hand, since sin is the great disturbing agency 
-which underlies and demands the whole scheme of salvation, 
many look almost wholly at that. They see nothing but sin, 
and the affront to the Divine honor and law, and so are blinded 
to the value of that which is lost and needs to be saved. In 
their apprehension, God thinks more of his law than he does 
of his children for whom he made the law. But we must not 
overlook the goodness, value and beauty, the very image of 
God, which belongs to the human soul ;—there is gold, as 
well as dross, in that which the Son of Man came to seek and 
to save. 

But again, If sin by its very nature or by the Divine 
decrees is a determinate thing, whether infinite and eternal, 
or temporary and self-limited; if its consequences, like the 
number of the elect, can neither be increased nor diminished, 
if while holiness is a complete conformity of heart and will to 
a holy God, sin, its opposite, is also conformity to a less obvious 
‘put deeper will and determination of the same Being; then 
the matter before us is either of import not deep enough to 
eall for any strong wrestling of our souls to lay hold on eternal 
life, nor for any very profound emotions in view of that which 
is only “‘ phenomenally ” lost or saved ; or else in the awfully 
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profound abysses of the Augustinian decrees, human hopes, 
fears and efforts, sink into utter futility, incapable even of 
producing an echo in the vast concave of immutable decrees. 
Surely it is of great importance that we understand what sin 
is, in itself, and what are its bearings on the work of Christ, 
and on the relations of God and men to each other. 

Many of the errors and difficulties which cling about the 
subject, have their origin in a defective Psychology, an 
erroneous moral Philosophy, both of which are shielded from 
scrutiny, by an inaccurate and uncertain use of fundamental 
terms. The thing first needed is to have accurate and fixed 
definitions of those terms which must constantly appear in 
discussions of this nature, and then carefully to adhere to 
those definitions. Our first endeavor will be to give such 
definitions ; and if, as is probable, we shall fail in reaching 
perfection in these difficult and complex subjects, we may at 
least fix some way-marks which shall serve as guides away 
from error, and toward that absolute truth which it is so desir- 
able to reach. 

These definitions are of course given with especial reference 
to the use of the designated terms as related to Theology, dis- 
regarding other uses which they may have. Let us begin with 

Faculty. Faculty is a natural or original power to do some- 
thing,! and is generally, if not always, joined with a tendency 
or appetency to do something, according to the fitness of the 
faculty. In morals faculty implies intelligence and freedom. 
Faculty is related to active powers; while capacity and sus- 
ceptibility signify passive powers.” Faculty is potential simply, 
while operation, act, active energy, are actual.? 

Desire is a wish, or longing to do or obtain something, or to 
avoid or escape from something. “ Desires involve the exist- 
ence of an idea of their object, and are the result of the attach- 
ment of the feelings of pleasure or pain, or of other forms of 
Emotional Sensibility, to certain forms of ideas.”* In this 

1Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy, p. 185; Hamilton’s Metaphysics, p. 574. 
2Bowen’s Hamilton, p. 124, Fleming’s Vocabulary, 186. 
8 Ham. Met., p. 121-123. Flem., p. 363. 4Carpenter’s Human Physiology, p. 566. 
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they differ from simple instinctive feelings, which often pro- 
duce bodily acts that are destitute of voluntary character. 
We may include under the name of Desire, everything which 
would naturally be expressed under the generic form “ J 
wish,” with some specific object added. Our desires often 
conflict with each other, and thus some of them must give 
way. They often conflict, too, with reason and conscience, 
and hence ought to be subdued. Desires are merely puttings 
forth of our nature; and any given motion of desire, is no 
more a permanent portion of ourselves, than any given wave 
is a permanent feature of the sea.® 

Motives are, in morals, any forces which tend to cause men 
to move or act. They must be powers; and subjectively, 
they appear always under the form of desires, which are the 
propelling powers of human nature. Under the name of 
desires we include also aversions, which are desires adverse 
to something. 

From the highest to the lowest, man’s acts are impelled by 
desires. They enforce the human quest for daily food; they 
impel to the highest acts of seeking, and of service to the Liv- 
ing God. The Divine Teacher recognizes and sustains this 
generalization when he says, “ Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they will be filled.” 
Matt. v. 6. 


Motives have not power in themselves to produce moral 
action, and many of them being suppressed or overruled by 


other motives, or by the Reason, or the Will, are wholly in- 
effective. There isa plain and manifest difference between 


desires, whose expression is ‘*I-wish,’? and volitions, whose 
expression is “‘I will’’; and we readily distinguish between 


the states of mind proper to them respectively. The desires 
may originate motions, but cannot finally determine acts. 


The major, or strongest motive, like the major vote, is not 
found until the moment of election. “ We search for it actively, 


we do not wait for it passively. It,is not something that rises 
up to reign over us, but something which we ourselves put 


> Ibid., p. 567. 6 See Pond’s Theology, pp. 256-261. 
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forward into its dominant place. We are consciously free 
while searching for it, but when we decide and say “1 will,” 
or “I choose,” this or that, we have used our freedom, and by 
making our decision have transmuted freedom into fact. 

The motive which finally prevails in any contested case, is 
often one which has lain long in our minds, has been many 
times considered and compared, often perhaps put down, and 
has given in all this no proof to foreshadow its final success, 
until at the last moment we ourselves crown it, and invest it 
with the regnant power. 

Motives or desires come into the region of morals as bad or 
good, because they are seen to be evil, when they tend to lead 
us into sin, and good when they tend to lead us to virtue; 
otherwise they are neutral or indifferent. Thus their moral 
character is not intrinsic, but determined by circumstances, 
and so is variable. Our desires are in their origin purely in- 
voluntary, and unless there is some power in our nature which 
has control over‘them, we cannot be morally answerable for 
their results. 


Dr. Fairchild in his Morals, page 108, denounces the doc- 
trine, ‘* that desire is the only motive to action,” as “ a preva- 


lent psychological error.” Instead of desire as a motive he 


proposes to place “ apprehended value”; and he says, “It is 
as obvious as any fact of reason, that the good is to be re- 
spected on its own account, for its own value, independently 
of any desire that may be awakened, or may not be.” But it 


seems simply obvious that the “apprehended value” of any 


thing cannot induce action in us if we have no desire for it.’” 
Intentions represent the ultimate ends sought by desires, the 
ultimate aim of motives. In this view the term is very nearly 


convertible with the term purpose; but it must not be con- 


founded: with desire. 
Will is the faculty or power of producing acts of Volition ; 


7 On desires as Motives see Mill Exam. of Hamilton, vol. II. pp. 270, 280, 285, 286, 302 
Spencer’s edition; Whewell, Appendix to Butler’s Sermons, p. 372; Kaimes Elements 


p. 29 and 59; Stewart's Active Powers, p.273; Fleming, Vocabulary 380; Upham on 
the Will, pp. 55 and 61. See also Locke’s view in Upham, pp. 48, 44, and the view of 


Mackintosh ibid 44, 45. See also Abercrombie, Moral Feelings, p. 26. 
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and Volitions are free acts of the personal being, saying “I 
will,’ and looking to outward acts in continuation of the 


resolve. Thg will is created and intended to sustain good 
motives, and to negative bad ones. Volitions are able to over- 


bear and to put down desires, but not to annihilate them. 
Probably no important volition is formed that does not over- 


bear and counteract some opposing desires or motives. 
Sin is a known and voluntary transgression of a good law, 


by internal or external act. Nosin can originate without a 
free act of the will. A succession of sinful acts may indicate 


a sinful state, or may establish a sinful habit, but the notion 


of a sinful state or sinful habit is clearly distinct from the 


notion of a sin; just as a playful state is distinct from play. 
From a sinful state we need to be saved ; for a sin we need 


God’s forgiveness. All actual sins are by necessity past, since 
there can be no acts but past acts. 

Guilt is the ill desert of sin, the recoil of sin on him who 
commits it. It is a desert of shame and puntshment. We do 
not feel it for ourselves or others in cases where the offence is 
seen to be, or is believed to be, unavoidable. We must take 
care also to distingush between the instinctive shame of 
modesty, and the moral shame of guilt. 

Now in order to state properly the conditions of our subject, 
we have first of all to notice, that in our nature there are two 
classes of powers : 

1. The Emotions or Affections, which we sum up under 
the name of Desires; which are the propelling forces of our 
nature. These are to the human economy, what steam is to 
the engine; let them once be removed, and the whole 
machinery is left cold and lifeless on the track. They spring 
up spontaneously and constantly in the human soul, as ger- 
minating seeds do in every fruitful soil. Could they be utterly 
extirpated, or wholly suppressed, man’s integral unity would 
be destroyed. 

These desires exist and have force in us, by their own 
nature, or rather by our nature, which is the good gift of God. 
Yet almost every one of them is in some form capable of a 
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bad direction, and may propel us towards a trangression of the 
divine rules of right and purity. Not only this, but left to 
themselves, they would clash with each other; for it is a 


matter of constant observation that they are often contradictory 


to, and incompatible with, each other. 
This tendency to conflict is intensified by our high idea- 
tional consciousness,® and our vivid powers of recollection and 


imagination, by which sensual desires are inflamed so as to 
clash against each other in hard conflict; and the calmer, 


prudential and moral desires are over-ridden against all the 
dictates of a wise self-regard. As the ship needs a helmsman, 
and the locomotive an engineer, so, for our well-being, it is 
apparent that these forces need some power to restrain, direct 
and rule them. : 

2. The Will, codrdinated with the Reason, or judgment, is 
such a restraining and ruling power. It originates nothing, 
it does not create motive force, but it gives direction to such 
force. It represses the too vivacious and meretricious desires, 
and summons forth the nobler, more solid, but perhaps slower 
impulses of the man. Such at least is its proper function, and - 
on its faithful fulfilment our well-being depends. Many forms 
of desires, especially such as fall under the designation of 
Appetites and Passions, are quicker than the Reason, and will 
make their voices heard, sometimes even by their sudden and 
strenuous impulse pushing us into involuntary acts, But the 
Reason and the Will are stronger than they, and are able to 
master and control them. There are always, too, right and 
pure desires allied to Conscience, and to the religions senti- 
ments; and these are ever on the side of the Reason. So the 
Right can gain the victory, and maintain its supremacy in any 
given case, just as a man can destroy any given noxious weed 
that springs up in his garden. 

From this view of the desires on the one side, and the Will 
coordinated with the Reason on the other, it is easy to see how 
our human nature becomes a scene of conflict. Itis easy to 
see this ever present tendency to run into sin, so that the soul 

8 Carpenter’s Human Physiology, p. 566. 
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can only preserve its poise and purity, by constant watchful- 
ness, “ Forever standing on its guard and watching unto 
prayer.” 

Upon the presentation of their natural objects before them, 
either by the imagination or in reality the desires spontaneously 
spring up, and urge for gratification. In themselves, they 
have no regard for the rules of duty, or the law of God. Often 
we find that they impel us to do certain acts which are for- 
bidden by conscience and the law of God. The desires do not 
clamor for these things because they are forbidden, but not- 
withstanding they are forbidden. To obey these calls of the 
desire is, as we see, to disobey, to pass over, to transgress the 
line of God’s law. But none the less the desire, backed by the 
imagination; restlessly pushes for gratification, rushing against 
the barriers of reason, conscience, and the better nature. If 
it have on its side, the powerful influence of habit, the conflict 
is often sharp, harassing and protracted, and we need all our 
manly power and God’s help, to make sure our victory. At 
this point, the desire has become an evil desire, and thus 
enters the region of morals, but it is not yet sin. We may 
feel ashamed of it, but unless it has gained force and advan- 
tage through some previous misconduct of ours, we cannot 
feel that its existence involves guilt. But as the messenger 
of God shut the door, and held it against the men of Sodom, 
Gen. xix. 10, so it is man’s duty then to thrust out these evil 
desires from the soul, and to hold the door against them. 

If he does not do this, but gives them place willingly in his 
heart, he is cherishing them, and this is sin. But if, going 
still farther, he says, “True, God has forbidden this, but I 
desire to do it, and although it is not right, I will do it,” and 
acts accordingly ; this is to break over all barriers, and to go 
boldly into the full and overt act of Sin.” 

Now these faculties and desires which have urged on this 
result, are such as God has given us, and have each a proper 
use and gratification according to His will, and to His glory, 


10 Butler’s Analogy, Pt. I, Chap. v. p. 154. Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature, 
Ser. v., Sect. 5. Bowen’s Ethics and Metaphysics, pp. 260, 262, 275. 
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and yet their unregulated action produces sin, and thus we 
can see how an innocent being becomes guilty; and how an 
innocent faculty growing into inordinate desires, bears but too 
soon the bitter fruit of sin. Man has no faculty, appetency, 
or passion which is made or fitted with the intent to produce 
sin, none that is so opposed to the holy service of God, that it 
must be annihilated before that service can be fully rendered 
from an obedient soul. But on the other hand, he has few if 
any, which may not by perversion become the ministers of sin 
and shame. The first man, in his first estate, as God made 
him, had all these faculties and desires, or else he was more 
or less than man; and without them we cannot account for 
his temptation, nor his transgression. He was only tempted, 
but not compelled to sin. Less than fifty words of the tempter 
broke down the fair structure of human innocence, and urged 
our progenitors into sin and shame. According to the church 
doctrine, as delivered by Dr. Hodge (Vol. II., pp. 101, 102), 
man possessed knowledge, righteousness, holiness. He knew 
himself, and the world. He had that spiritual knowledge of 
God which is life eternal; (and lost it; alas! life eternal then 
may be lost). He had a goodness fit for heaven. God made 
a solemn covenant with him, and promised (page 127) eternal 
life. He had it originally, (page 102). All this knowledge, 
holiness, perfection of spiritual life, and this solemn covenant, 
was overthrown by a two minutes’ speech from a serpent 
(page 128). Doubt, unbelief and. pride were the principles 
which led to this fatal act of disobedience (page 128). Doubt, 
unbelief and pride, in a being perfect in knowledge, righteous- 
ness and true holiness, in the spiritual image of God, in the 
possessor of eternal life! If these possessions and endowments 
are consistent with doubt, unbelief and pride, then all wisdom 
is but folly, and holy hopes of rest and safety are but dreams. 

The view that we have taken, ascribes no such lofty perfec- 
tions to our first parents; and affirms of them no such disas- 
trous and bewildering fall. Created human beings, their 
nature and endowments were such as ours; like ours, their 
temptations, and like ours, their sin., The ease with which 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 30 
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they fell into their first sin, renders absurd any such tradi- 
tional fables as Dr. Hodge has yiven about their endowments. 
There is no warrant for such statement in the Bible. 

Our view gives us, not only a theory by which we can 
account for the presence of sin in the world, but it also enables 
us to account for the existence of something quite as impor- 
tant, the existence, namely, of Goodness in -the world. 

Goodness must exist in men; if not, how can we account 
for the conflict with sin and evil? How explain the groaning 
and travail of creation, under the bondage of corruption, and 
its waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God ? 

Well says Naville,: “if it were maintained that evil is 
the principle of things, it would be necessary first of all to 
establish the thesis; in which case the existence of good would 
be brought forward, and would constitute the objection. The 
objection would have to be answered, Why has good appeared 
in the world? And I would just say in passing, that our 
libraries are full of works on the origin of evil, and I have 
never met with one on the origin of good. It appears there- 
fore that reason has always maintained, by a sort of instinct, 
the identity of good, and the principle of being.” 4 And we 
would add that it is a greater assault on the honor of our 
Maker to deny the good that is in the world, than to deny the 
sin andevil. The unpardonable sin is not described as a denial 
of evil, but of good. 

We can also explain the existence of the good ; because we 
can show that it has on its side, in our nature, the reason and 
the normal operations of the will. Beyond these too, it has 
the good impulses and desires, that spring up in the soul. 
There are desires that reveal a nature longing for truth, 
beauty, right, and for an Eternal Father who in his nature 
embodies these ; and is the highest ideal of them. With con- 
science and its behests are associated all those emotions and 
propensities which render man considerate of the welfare of 
his fellows, as well as of his own; and with the notion of duty 
to God, are closely united the desire of his favor, the fear of 

11 Naville, Heavenly Father, p. 848. 
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his displeasure, and the aspiration after his perfection ; all of 
which act like other motives to decide and sustain the will in 
favor of the good. 

But it may be said, “If there are such inducements to the 

good, how comes it that there is so much evil in the world, 
and that the best men in every time have bewailed, and do 
bewail, the corruption of human nature, and the prevalence 
of evil in themselves. A fair answer to this will expose some 
of the worst fallacies that are current in the religious world. 
Let us ask ourselves, What is it that all good men seek? 
What state of mind and heart is the self-accusing Christian 
aspiring to, and reproaching himself and his fellow-men because 
it is not attained? Will he be satisfied when he finds in his 
nature a clear preponderance of good over evil? Does that 
meet his aspirations? Certainly not. This does but little to 
satisfy him. Will he be satisfied if assured that only one 
tenth of his life is sinful, and the other nine tenths pure and 
well-pleasing in the sight of his Creator? Notatall. But 
like David he says to his Redeemer, “I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness.” 
_ He is not satisfied while the taint of sin is left upon him, 
and longs and waits for a perfect deliverance. It is but the 
fastidiousness of an educated and sensitive taste. Let a gar- 
ment be of snowy whiteness and purity, all but one black and 
ill-favored stain upon it, and we reject it as unclean and repul- 
sive. But surely we do not deem it all uncleanness. 

The Christian soul longs for the garment unspotted by the 
world; and as long as one stain is found upon it, cannot be 
satisfied. And yet this pure instinct of the human soul, which 
witnesses to its love and longing for purity, is by an abomina- 
ble perversion twisted into a slanderous testimony to total 
depravity ; and a profession that a God who loves good, as 
heartily as he hates evil, can see in men nothing that is 
not hateful in his sight. Let us grant that man can no more 
free himself from all taint of sin, than he can “ raise the dead.” 
He still can love and desire holiness, and can strive against 
individual sin, and so grow into “ a holy temple of the Lord.” 
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God will accept this offering, and help this effort, if it be sin- 
cerely put forth. 

Yet so long as we are not perfect, we shall continue to make 
our confession of sin, and to ask for the patience and forgive- 
ness of our Heavenly Father. But while we do so, we ought 
to remember his benefits, and give thanks for all we have been 
able to do of good, right and true things. 

There is no boasting in this acknowledgement of a Father’s 
help, nor is there any real humility in acknowledging that 
we were born men, and so are guilty of Adam’s sin, even if 
such a phenomenon could be found as aman who from his 
heart believed himself guilty on that account. It is a kind of 
solemn joke among some of our evangelical friends, to relate 
that Dr. Edwards once found among his congregation, a man 
who was under conviction for the sin of Adam. 

By our view we give a very simple, and as we think, natural 
account of the origin of evil and sin in any individual sonl; 
and if we can do this we can of course account for all of either 
there is in the whole world, since that is no more than the 
aggregate of what is in single persons; just as surely as the 
millions of aggregate population are made up by counting 
individuals. 

We fall into sin just as Adam did, and there is no more 
need to call in supernatural agency in his case than in ours. 
If we take care of the Satan in our own breast, no other Satan 
will give us much trouble. 

It may assist our understanding in this matter, to glance at 
some of the theories which have been put forth, as to the 
origin and root of sin in man. Nitzsch, p. 216, finds the 
principle of sin thus: ‘The homogeneous principle of false- 
hood and lust is egotism. Through this egoism arises a false 
passivity and activity; that is an inert shrinking back from 
the aim and law revealed by God, and a proud impatience in 
the enjoyment of blessing and of self.”” This traces sin chiefly 
to selfishness, but strip a man of all regard for himself, and 
gin or holiness would be alike indifferent to him. 

Nayille, ‘“* Problem of Evil,” p. 215, accounts for the fall of 
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man thus: “It comes from a temptation which is the sole one 
that can find an echo in a will associated with a pure heart. 
This temptation may be thus expressed: “Thou shalt be a 
God unto thyself.” He styles it the “ temptation of indepen- 
dence per se.” Human nature being thus weakened by the fall 
is corrupt, and there is in every man a principle of egoism 
whichis the essence of sin, p. 202. He does but follow in 
substance Miiller, as he acknowledges, p. 200. 

Miiller states his view as follows, Doct. of Sin, Vol. I, 
p. 1384: “ The idol, therefore, which man sets up in the place 
‘of God, can be no other than himself. He makes self, and 
self-satisfaction the highest aim of his life. To self his efforts 
ultimately tend, however the modes and directions of sin may 
vary.” ‘The inmost essence of sin, the ruling and penetrat- 
ing principle in all its forms, is selfishness.” He admits how-" 
ever the propriety of a certain regard for self and says, Vol. I, 
p. 140: “In Holy Scripture, moreover, we find that self-love 
is not only justified but enjoined, e. g. Matt. xxii. 39; Rom. 
xii. 9; Gal. v. 14; James ii. 8.” 

Since sinful courses so often, and so manifestly conflict with 
our worldly interests, and since the forbidding of self-regard, 
or a desire for our own welfare, is destructive of some things 
which lie at the basis of religion, this derivation of sin from 
selfishness is manifestly an inadequate and unsatisfactory ex- 
pedient. 

It ignores too, one most important fact which human con- 
sciousness will immediately attest, viz., that sin, especially in 
its beginning, is the product not of cool calculating selfishness, 
but of an unreasoning impulse which is seldom mixed with 
much thought as to the welfare of the subject. But on this 
point as on others, our view of the genesis of sin, we believe, 
corresponds to the actual facts. Dr. Hodge, and many others, 
in a way too rhetorical to be exact, trace the beginning of 
evil and sin to “‘ doubt, unbelief and pride.” 

But I will not pursue this enumeration of opinions. Most 
of them, perhaps all, would agree in important points with the 
view we have given ; and the essence of many others would 
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be simply specific statements which would be included in the 
more generic view we have taken. 

This let us remark: No deeper or more fundamental cause 
of evil or sin is to be found in man than the appetites or 
desires. The “egoism” of Nitzsch, p. 216, the “carnal mind” of 
Stuart or of Paul, Rom. vii. 8, or the “ character of the indi- 
vidual” of Sherer, Univ. QuaRTERLY, April, 1868, p. 140, are 
each and all expressions to indicate the sum or the quality of 
the desires. 

One more important question remains to be considered, 
viz., What do the Scriptures teach on this subject ? And to 
this we will now address ourselves. 


As in the outset we adverted to the declaration of Jesus, 


that the Son of Man was come to seek and to save what was 
lost, so we may recur to it in concluding this topic. By the 
view we have given we have been enabled to see how men are 


lost, and all fall into sin ; we discern too the need of a Saviour. 
We can readily see also the worth of that’ which is lost, and 
we can see that sin and wrong are no radical part of it, but 
simply evil states, real and grievous to be sure, yet inviting a 


relief of which men are plainly susceptible. Men are supposed 


also to have a desire naturally for the light, truth and purity 
of the Gospel. l1t is represented as glad tidings to them, and 
is heralded as a dispensation of joy to the earth. The state of 


wrong-doing is represented as a painful and sorrowful state ; 


and the whole creation is depicted as groaning under it, and 
waiting for the manifestation of the Sons of God. 
The great object of the Gospel is to give men control over 


themselves, to deliver them from the bondage of sin, and make 


them free in’ Christ; and to lead them to lives of sound 
morality and spirituality, yet lives guided by the laws of 
common sense and well balanced reason. The beloved disciple 


does but utter a pervading truth of Christianity when he says, 
“He that hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself even as He 


is pure.”’ 
It was an evil day when the Christian Church turned from 
the question: “ How shall sinful men be brought into the holy 
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image of Christ, and made willingly obedient to him?” 
(which is the true question of the Gospel), to consider another 
question, “‘ What will be the consequences if men are not 
thus brought to obedience in this life?” Preaching under the 
first is preaching the Gospel of the present hour, under the 
second it is a discussion of unknown and often imaginary 
results. 

From the view set forth in this paper of the origin and 


nature of sin, it is easy to see the relation of the work of sal- 
vation. It is to exalt the power of good desires, to strengthen 
and clarify the reason, and thus to place the will right. The 
evil tendencies of desires are to be suppressed, and holy habits 
to be formed. The desires are often in the New Testament 
called “ the heart,’? and out of it are “‘ the issues of life.” 
When the good desires shall pervade the heart, as they ought ; 
when all forbidden longing shall be suppressed, and a true 
love of God, a desire for justice, patience, holiness, like his, 


shall reign, then the work of Christ is well begun in the soul, 
and the lost is saved. 
Salvation has regard to two things: 1. Salvation from sin- 


ning, and from the power of sinful propensities, lusts and 
affections, so that we shall no longer be enticed and led away 


by our evil desires. It is that we may break off our sins by 
righteousness, and our iniquities by turning unto the Lord. 


To accomplish this we must call into action our reason, our 
better desires, which have never ceased to testify in us, and 


with them bring to bear the power of the Gospel, with its 
divine love, its blessed example and its potent persuasions. 


2. We need salvation from the consequences of sin, such as 
guilt, condemnation, alienation from God. ‘This involves the 


forgiveness of sins that are past, and the blotting out of our 
transgressions that we may feel that we have peace with God - 


through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


Wasawartti, the Buddhistie Devil. 


Wasawartt! is wholly unlike Siva of the Hindoo mythology ; 
and essentially different from Ravanna who is king of the in- 
fernal regions, which Wasawartti is not, but ruler of another 
kind of world. Still he is an evil spirit, and altogether fur- 
nishes materials for making up a very tolerable Satan, strik- 
ingly like Milton’s in some respects. 

Before proceeding to particulars, however, a few preliminary 
facts are necessary to the right understanding of the subject. 
The space above the earth is divided in part by Buddhism into 
six spheres called lokas, inhabited by spirits called Dewas, the 
sixth of which is governed by Wasawartti, and inhabited by 
Dewas who were formerly men, or the spirits of the human 
dead. They resemble the demigods or deified spirits of the 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman mythology, exalted to.this state 
by their merits, but not possessing the highest attributes of 
divinity, nor yet altogether good, but even envious, jealous and 
vicious. 

Beside these we have the Yakas, or evil demons or devils, 
some of whom are exceedingly wicked and malignant, and who 
when angry torment and kill men, raise violent storms and 
tempests, and sometimes appear to mariners in frightful shapes 
and make them greatly afraid. By certain charms and mystic 
sentences, however, one may protect himself from them, “ so 
that no male or female Yaka will approach them with an evil 
design.” 

The Rakshas (the Rakshasas of the Hindoos) are substan- 
tially the same with the Yakas in character and conduct, and 
live on the earth, feeding on the flesh of dead men and animals. 

There is still another class called Asurs, who resemble the 
Titans or Giants of the Greeks. They are monsters of 
immense size. Rahu, for example is 76,800 miles high, 19,- 
200 miles across the shoulders, his head 14,500 miles round, 
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from eyebrow to eyebrow 800 miles, his mouth 3,200, his foot 
12,000, &c. With one finger he can cover the sun and the 
moon. 

Wasawartti, as observed, is ruler of the Dewas or spirits in 
the sixth loka; but at the same time seems to be. the leader 
of the Yakas or devils; on certain great occasions at least. 
When the period arrived for the world to be blessed with the 

presence of a new Buddha, and Sidhartta resolved to under- 
take the discipline and labor preparatory to the Buddhaship, 
immediately Wasawartti resolved to defeat the attempt. Ac- 
cordingly he begins with a series of temptations in order to 
allure him away from his deire to attain to the divinity ; and 
failing in these he follows up his purpose with a series of most 
terrible battles in which he struggles desperately to crush 
Gotama, but is finally defeated and driven back to his loka in 
shame, and savage with fury and hatred. 

As the prince was about to enter upon the discipline 
necessary for him to pass through in order to become a 
Buddha or God, for the redemption of men, Wasawartti or the 
Devil appeared in the air very near to him, and discovering 
to him all the toils and sufferings and sacrifices he would have 
to endure and submit to, before he could accomplish his 
desire, he endeavored to persuade him to pity himself, to turn 
away from these horrible trials, to consult his ease and happi- 
ness, and accept the honors and joys within his reach without 
such cost.of labor and sorrow. He promised him universal 
dominion, homage and glory, if he would yield to his solicita- 
tions. “In seven days from this time you will receive the 
magical chariot, the divine horse, the precious jewel — and 
other possessions shall come to you through the air. Your 
commands shall be obeyed throughout the whole extent of the 
four continents and the two. thousand islands — therefore put 
away these gloomy thoughts, and let them disturb you no 
more.” 2 


1 When the father of Sidhartta, who became afterward Gotama Buddha, learned of 
his son’s intention to aspire to this honor, he said, ‘‘I do not wish my son to become a 
Buddha, for by so doing he will be exposed to great dangers from Wasawartti Mara 
and the Yakas.” Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 151. 
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This was the first temptation, but the words were to the 
prince “like the piercing of his ear with an iron that had 
been heated a whole day.” Sooner would the water of the 
Ganges turn back, or the ocean be dried up, “so as to be no 
deeper than a bullock’s hoof; sooner would the sky be rolled 
together like a web of cloth,” than Sidhartta be turned from 
his purpose. 

Next he went to the palace to bid his wife and son farewell, 
but he feared that this would shake his resolution, ‘‘so he 
remained upon the threshold, proceeding no further.” He 
said to himself, “I can see my child after I become a Buddha. 
Were I from parental affection to endanger the reception of 
the Buddhaship, how could the various orders of being be released 
From the sorrows of existence?”’ Then he resolutely withdrew 
his foot from the doorway, and prepared to set forth on his 
long and painful journey. 

Wasawartti knew that if he proceeded on his journey, his 
own loka or world “would be emptied, and all beings become 
happy, and his power destroyed.” Again therefore he besets 
him with temptations of dominion and honor and ease. 
Gotama asks him who he is, and he answers him truly, upon 
which he exclaims, “ A thousand or a hundred thousand 
honors, such as those to which you refer, would have no power 
to charm me,” and “ rejecting the offer of universal empire, 
as he would cast forth saliva from his mouth, in the month 
Aisala, on the day of the full moon, he departed from the 
city.” 8 

Then the Evil One rose into the air, “ gnashing his teeth 
with rage,” and said to the prince, ‘ We shall see whether 
thou wilt become Buddha (God) ; from this time forth I shall 
tempt thee with all the devices I can imagine; I will follow 
thee incessantly, like thy very shadow; and I will bring a 


2 The Bible student will not fail to remark the similarity of this allegory to that in 
the New Testament, where the Devil showed the Saviour ‘‘all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.’’ Matt. iv. 

8“ Then said Jesus unto him, Get thee behind me, Satan—Get thee hence.” 
Matt. iv., Luke iv. 
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mighty army to oppose thee.” Accordingly for the next seven 
years he pursued him without intermission, continuing his 
assaults in every possible form. 

But the holy prince has to encounter on his journey, the 
pains and struggles of fasting, and the severities of the ascetic 
life. And though before his strength was immense, beyond 
that of ten thousand elephants, yet the austerities practised 
reduced him so that he was unable to stand. “One night 
after walking and meditating until the third watch, he fell 
senseless to the ground,” and was supposed to be dead; but 
afterward he recovered, and renewed his labors. So much 
was he famished and weakened at another time, that he went 
forth from place to place asking alms or food of all he met. 
After he had receved the food, and rested, he arose, and went 
forward to the river Niranjara, and there sat down with his 
face to the east. Then, knowing he had forty-nine days to 
fast afterward, he divided the food into forty-nine parts, one 
for each day, and eat it on the bank of the river.” 4 

But, passing over farther details in this direction, we come 
to the final scene, the great battle between Sidhartta or the 
prince, and Wasawartti and his hosts of evil spirits. The last 
day of the trials had come, and Wasawartti prepared for the 
conflict. He struck the great drum, which made the world 
tremble; and immediately the spirits, knowing their lord had 
some battle to fight, they gathered around him, all armed for 
the strife: The great Demon mounted his elephant, 1500 
miles high, and as he knew he would need all his means and 
appliances to help him to conquer, he made unto himself 500 
heads, 1000 arms, 1000 flaming eyes, and 500 flaming tongues ; 
and in every hand of his thousand arms was a weapon, and 
yet no two were of the same kind. 


“The army that accompanied him extended on every side 
one hundred and sixty-four miles, and its weight was sufficient 
to overpoise the earth. No two of the warriors had the same 

4 It is singular how this allegory representing the internal struggles and experiences 
and the external difficulties, of Gotama in his efforts to Buddha or the godship, corre- 
sponds to the facts of the Saviour's life — particularly in the matter of the fasting, and 
the allegory by which his temptations are set forth. 
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appearance. They assumed the most frightful forms, appear- 
ing like lions, tigers, panthers, bears, buffaloes, bulls, snakes, 
&c., all with hideous faces. The snakes stretched out their 
necks ; other animals tore up trees by the roots — they rolled 
round their heads, struck each other as if in mortal combat, 
made mouths in the middle of their bodies, from which they 
put out their tongues, and. caused dirty saliva to exude; 
chased each other hither and thither, manifested various kinds 
of evil dispositions, brought terror upon all who saw them, 
and extended themselves into immeasurable distances without 
any intermediate vacancies.” 


When the good Dewas heard the noise of the army as it 
approached the place where Sidhartta stood, they all fled away 
in terror, and left him to his fate.6 And when he saw that 
they had fled, he remained unmoved still; and seeing the 
army of his great foe coming, he said to himself, “ This vast 
host comes to fight against me alone; my parents are not here ; 
no brother is with me; nor is any friend present to aid me — 
therefore, truth, and wisdom, and knowledge, and patient en- 
durance, and faith, these must defend me — these six relatives 
have continually preserved me till now, not leaving me for a 
single day or hour.” 

The battle at last opened, and Wasawartti sent out a violent 
wind which tore up rocks as big as the hills, and threw down 
great trees, and raged as if the world was coming to an end; 
a hundred lightnings flashed, the thunder hellowed, and “ rain 
drops as large as palm trees” fell and ploughed up the earth 
in all directions. Then raging and angry ds a stricken ser- 
pent, the devil “hurled through the sky a hundred thousand 
burning mountains twenty and thirty miles in size.’® Still 


t & And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with him a great 
mul!titude with swords and staves . . . and laid hands on Jesus and took him. 
Then all the disciples forsook him and fled.”” Matt. xxvi. 
6 Milton set both parties to work in this way, as may be seen in Paradise Lost, B. vi. 
“ From their foundations loosening to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands 
Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions armed. 
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the holy and mighty prince was unconquered and unharmed. 

Next he attacked him with a shower of weapons. “ Sharp 
on both sides were the weapons that fell, swords and spears, 
arrows and javelins ;7 but by the merit of Sidhartta’s wisdom 
they were changed into flowers, and fell as an offering at his 
feet.” And this was followed by several other fierce assaults, 
all ending in much the same way. But at last the final onset 
comes. 

Mara, or. Wasawartti, cried out to his army in terrible wrath, 
“¢ All of you, seize Sidhartta, pierce him, cut him, break him 
to pieces, grind him to powder and let him not escape!” 
Saying this, he mounted his elephant, brandishing his formid- 
able discus on every side, and commenced the attack. At the 
same time his formidable warriors seized, and poised for a 
time, a hundred thousand rocks, and then hurled them for- 
ward with intent to crush the holy prince. Wasawartti, 
‘“‘ burning with anger, like the fire that devours the world, and 
rolling round his red and flaming eyes, took his thousand 
weapons into his thousand hands,” and rushed upon Sidhartta. 
But Sidhartta stretched forth his hand toward the earth, and 
“the earth gave out a hundred and a thousand sounds at the 
same instant, as if a drum as large as a sakwala (or solar- 
system) had been struck with a stick the size of Maha Meru.’ 
Then the earth opened, and mountains of fire rose up from 
the one hundred and thirty-six hells, and the army of Wasa- 


The rest, in imiiation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighboring hills uptore; 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire . . . 
And now all Heaven 

Had gone to wreck, with ruin overspread, 

Had not the Almighty Father, where he sits,’ &c. 


7 Milton’s immortals seemed to have employed the same weapons: 
“ Dire was the noise 
Of conflict; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And rattling storm of arrows barbed with fire.” 
Paradise Lost, vi. 


8 A mythological mountain in the centre of the earth, 1,680,000 miles high. We average 
the yojana at ten miles. Something of a drumstick! 
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wartti, throwing down their weapons, fled away with a great 
noise, like leaves driven by the wind.” 

Then the war elephant of Wasawartti fell down, and threw 
him off, growled fiercely, and rose and fled in terror. The 
vanquished Demon bowed to the earth, and cried aloud, * Oh 
Prince Sidhartta, I perceive thou art powerful, and that thou 
art glorious; I will proclaim thy courage to the world; I will 
proclaim thy power; forgive, forgive!” Three times did he 
make this exclamation, after which he fled to his own world; 
and, ashamed to look at his attendants, he lay down and con- 
cealed his face.® 

Thus ended the great battle between the holy prince, who 
now became Buddha, and Wasawartti, the adversary and 
Satan, who fought against him because he sought this glory 
in order to “ release the various orders of being from the -sor- 
rows of existence.”” We have here the same ideas substantially 
which appear in the Hindoo mythological poems; the same 


struggles and battles between the good and evil powers, and 
the same results. The devil, his character and doings, his 
envy and hatred, his hostility and conflicts, are older by some 
centuries than the devil of the Christian church and creeds, 
though, in all the important particulars of his history, the 


same. 

Additional Note. Tue Buppuistic Hetts. Menticn is 
made in the preceding of the 186 hells; and the reader may 
desire to know something more on this point. In the religion 
of Buddha we have eight principle Narakas, Hells, or places 
of torment. They are each 100,000 miles in length, breadth 
and height. (The authority states it at 10,000 yojanas. A 
yojana is variously estimated at four, five to sixteen miles, 
and we have taken it at an average of ten miles.) Then there 
are others, making up the number 136, all so enclosed that 
there is no possibility of escape, and situated in the middle of 
the earth, surrounded by walls ninety miles thick. Sometimes 
the flames of these hells burst up through the earth to the 


9 These particulars have been chiefly drawn from “ Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism in 
its Modern Development, translated from Singhalesa MSS.,’’ London, 1858. 
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height of a hundred yojanas, and flood over the sea to an im- 
mense distance. 

The inhabitants of the Narakas endure the most terrible 
tortures, which are as if all evil things were joined together: 


“The beings who seize upon the damned have bodies twelve 
miles in size. They take a flame in their right hand, and 
strike their victim, after which they lash him with another 
flame in the left hand. The tormentors throw him down on 
the iron floor, and cleave him with an axe; they fasten him 
with his feet upwards and head downwards to a chariot of 
fire, and urge him onward with a red hot goad. He ascends 
in the flame, and is then cast down; he is covered all over 
with foam like a grain of rice in the oven; now up, now down, 
now on one side, now on the other, and he dies not till his 
punishment is complete.” 

‘‘ Tf any one should attempt to describe all the misery of the 
hells, it would take more than a hundred thousand years to go 
through with the recital. The wretches suffer in every mem- 
ber of their body, throughout all its parts} every portion is 
exposed to an intense fire; they weep and send forth a doleful 


lamentation ; their mouths and faces are covered with saliva; 
they are crushed by an insupportable affliction ; they have no 
help; their torture is incessant; and they live in the midst 
of a fire that is fiercer than the sunbeam, raging continually, 
casting forth flames above, below, and on the four sides, to 
the distance of 100 yojanas. A rock as large as a house cast 
into this fire would be consumed in a moment.” 


If we compare the above with Edward’s description of the 
torments of the damned, we shall find it difficult to decide 
whether the Heathen or the Christian stands first in the lurid 
splendors of his infernal eloquence. At all events, the victim 
in either case would not probably give a straw for choice 
between the hell of the Pagan Poet and that of the Orthodox 
Romancer. | 





GENERAL REVIEW. 
GENERAL REVIEW. 


English Congregationalism and Endless Punishment. 


WE have frequently called attention to the revolution going on in 
regard to church dogmas among thé various sects in our own country 
and abroad. It seems to be a repetition in the theological world of 
what Darwin and Herbert Spencer tell us has been so long going on 
in the animal world — the struggle for life always ending in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. This is exactly what we are seeing in the present 
condition of the religious world; a struggle among the creeds for life, 
which, we are serenely confident, will end in the survival of the fittest. 
Dr. Bushnell’s book, noticed elsewhere, shows what progress he has 
made in this direction ; and his testimony is chiefly valuable from the 
fact that his experience is representative of thousands of others. 
Slowly, but certainly, the ancient dogmas of total depravity, trans- 
mitted sin, vicarious atonement, endless punishment, &c., are perish- 
ing in the persistent struggle; while it is every day more manifest 
that doctrines more honorable to God, and more accordant with the 
noblest instincts and sweetest charities of human nature, are destined 
to survive, and hold their place in the church and in the world. 

In some cases the change may be completed only after several 
steps, but the movement is forward until solid ground is reached, 
until there is found doctrine which will alike satisfy the reason and 
the heart. In the question of future retribution, the inquirer may not 
always pass at one bound from endless punishment to universal redemp- 
tion, but at all events he must let go the horrible dogma of unending 
torment for torment’s sake. Many, having escaped from this, find 
refuge in the doctrine of annihilation ; but this can only be fora 
season, a rest until they can gather up their strength for: another for- 
ward movement. Sooner or later the struggle with reason and feel- 
ing, with faith and piety, begins, and in the end the dogma of the de- 
struction of the wicked goes under, and a new advance is made, end- 
ing finally in Universalism. 

Our thoughts just now have been called to this by a paper read not 
long ago before the Congregational Union of England, entitled “The 
Congregationalism of the Present —its Theology and its Spiritual 
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Work,” by Rev. R. W. Dale of Birmingham. The author, speaking 
of the manifest “ drift” of the English Congregational mind in respect 
to the doctrine of Future Punishment, frankly confesses that it is 
likely to react disastrously on the whole structure of doctrines held by 
the church, unless the question is discussed “ with the utmost frank- 
ness, and with a deep impression of its transcendent importance.” 
He says in this connection, 


“ Now, to what extent there has been a definite surrender on the 
part of Congregational ministers and churches of the old faith in the 
endlessness of future suffering, I cannot tell. That there is any 
general acceptance of the doctrine of universal restoration, I do not 
believe. I am inclined to think with many that the doctrine of our 
forefathers has been silently relegated, with or without very serious 
consideration, to that province of the intellect which is the home of 
those beliefs which we have not rejected, but which we are willing to 
forget. I have some fear that the possibility of universal restoration, 
while not consciously received, is exerting a considerable influence on 
the thought of very many of our people, on our own thought, and on 
our own preaching.” 


He then proceeds to announce his own departure from the Ortho- 
dox standard of endless punishment, and his belief in the doctrine of 
the annihilation of the wicked ; and states the fact that “churches aud 
congregations have accepted the transition to this doctrine without 
much surprise, and without any protest.” 

In the same number of the English Independent, which gives these 
facts, there is a significant editorial, called forth by a speech at the 
Anniversary of the London Missionary Society, in which we find the 
following fearless declaration of opinion. It is certainly as the Boston 
Congregationalist says, “sufficiently explicit”: 


“ Atter listening to the powerful speech of Dr. Raleigh, we asked 
ourselves whether we are entering on a new era in our methods of ad- 
vocating missions?» It certainly struck a new chord, and lifted the 
whole matter on to a higher platform. A few years since, the mos 
moving speeches at missionary meetings, and the most effective ser- 
mons in obtaining good collections, were those which declared that 
the heathen who perished without Christ went their way to everlast- 
ing destruction. This was horrible doctrine, and, we _ believe, 
altogether anti-Scriptural, but it was popular. Latterly, however, all 
this has been omitted, and now Dr. Raleigh ventures to say in Exeter 
Hall itself, “ we make no judgment of the heathen as to their final 
and eternal condition.’ This statement, though negative, unsatisfactory 
and touched with the indefiniteness that comes of Scotch caution, was 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 31 
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received with general applause, and then then the Doctor knew that 
he was safe. Had a younger or less prominent man uttered it, a dead 
silence would probably have followed, from a fear lest he was about 
to ‘commit’ the society. 

“Henceforth we suppose it will be permitted for all to express 
hope concerning the future condition of the heathen, to acknowledge 
heathen virtues, and to see possibilities of salvation where they have 
not been recognized before. But the point which deserves to be 
emphasized is this, that we seek to give the gospel to the heathen, not 
from the low motive of making them ‘safe’; ‘we want them to be 
true, and pure, and good, ard to be happy, as they never can be till in 
divine light and divine love they begin to share the blessedness of 
God.’ If Dr. Raleigh had said only that, his would have been a good 
missionary speech. ‘To labor amongst and for the heathen inspired by 
such a purpose, is far grander and more sustaining, more human and 
more divine, than any fear of an eternal hell for those who never had 
an opportunity to escape from it. Thus reviewing the incidents of 
the society’s meeting, it may be described as a financial, theological 
and spiritual success. 


After such free speech on the great question by the “organ” of 


English, orthodoxy, we do not wonder that the editor of the Congre- 
gationalisrtoncludes “that there has been a very considerable drift” 
from the old beliefs. We honor the truthfulness which so frankly 
confesses this in regard to endless punishment; and the additional 
facts which he furnishes below, only serve to confirm the statements 
we have made regarding the struggle for life among the creeds, and 
the survival of the fittest: 


“ We have heard it affirmed by those who professed to know, that 
this drift is especially true in regard to the doctrine of the future pun- 
ishment of the impenitent ; some even going so far as to affirm that 
there is but an inconsiderable percentage of the London Congrega- 
tional pastors who would be willing to preach anything resembling 
the old theology on that subject — or whose congregations would con- 
sent to hear them, if they did’so. This has always seemed to us to 
be a gross exaggeration, while we have been well aware that the 
minds of some of the most eminent Congregational pastors of London 
and its vicinity have felt so sorely the perplexities surrounding the 
subject of the relation of the goodness of God to the doom of the 
wicked, as to lead them to speak most cautiously, if at all, with regard 
to it; and to feel that more light is to be hoped for in further study of 
the Word in regard to it. Good old Mr. Binney is reported to have 
said on more than one oceasion, when pressed with these difficulties, 
that ‘he hoped the Infinitely good and Infinitely fertile Intelligence 
which presides over all, may conceive of, and adjust, some way in 
which the horrible catastrophe of the remediless wickedness of any 
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human soul may be consistently averted.’ ‘As to this matter, we 
keep silence, and wait,’ was substantially the testimony given two 
years since to the writer, by one of the famous preachers of England 
—a man well known and much honored, as well, on this side of the 


sea.” 
om 


Since writing the above we have come upon a passage quoted in the 
preface of Lee’s “The Bible Regained,” just published, from which it 
appears that Rev. Eustace Conder has taken the same ground in 
another address before the same religious body meeting at Ipswich, 
England. The title of his address is “The Decay of Theology,” in 
which he clearly recognizes the fact that “the old Calvinism has 
ceased to be the doctrine of the Congregational churches; and to the 
work ot forming new and more satisfactory statements of the truths 
which are included in Christianity, he earnestly urged his brethren.” 


Discoveries in the Troad. 


NoruHine has come to light lately in the fields of archeological ex- 
ploration more wonderful than the discoveries made on the site of 
Homeric Troy, during the last five years, by that persistent German 
digger, Schlieman. Satisfied that he was right in his views of the 
location of the ancient city, he began his work of excavating for 
_ Yemains, and was rewarded beyond his wildest dreams. Though we 
have given a general sketch of the discoveries made by him, the fol- 
lowing from a correspondent of the Congregationalist contains some 
details of sufficient interest to warrant copying here. The ruins un- 
earthed were a revelation not only of what the enthusiastic Schlieman 
expected, but ot much wholly unexpected by himor by any one. They 
may be classed under four heads: 

1. “The relics of the Greco-Roman city which seems to have been 
destroyed in the time of Constans II. At least no coins later than 
his time were discovered, while many coins of the earlier Roman em- 
perors were found, together with specimens of Greek pottery, sculp- 
ture and architecture, marked by the elegance of form and perfection 
of finish characteristic of that art-loving race. These ceased at the 
depth of six feet, and there appeared, 

2. “The remains of a much ruder and more barbarous race —a 
race that dwelt in poor huts of earth and loose stones, and subsisted 
largely by hunting and fishing, using for the most part stone imple- 
ments and coarse earthern ware. These continued through a stratum 
some seventeen feet in thickness, when they were succeeded by 

3. “The remains of a very different and more highly civilized race , 
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such as the foundations and lower walls of solid stone houses, stuccoed 
within and colored, wide streets paved with large smooth stones, 
strong city-wa!ls with massive towers and gates — one double gate 
twenty feet in depth, answering to the famous Scean gate of Homer ; 
besides a multitude of objects of use or ornament, such as bronze 
armor, helmets with the skulls of the warriors still in them, round 
copper shields, drinking cups of solid gold, plates and jars and vases 
of elegant shape and pattern, rings, bracelets, and various jewels of 
gold and silver. These remains occupied a stratum ten feet in thick- 
ness, and the evidence of the final destruction of the city by fire was 
incontestable. 

But the native rock had not yet been reached, though the trench 
had been sunk to a depth of thirty-three feet, and the eager explorer, 
although he deemed it certain that he had already uncovered a part of 
the city and the house of Priam, resolved to continue his explorations. 
He sank his trench fifteen feet deeper, till he came to the rock, and 
was surprised to find 

4. “The debris of acity yet earlier than the city of Priam, and 
relics of a people not only earlier, but plainly more civilized, than the 
people of Priam. Their plates and vases were of superior workman- 
ship, as well as more elegant in pattern. From some of the designs 
they were judged to belong to the Aryan race. In all, more than a 
hundred thousand different objects were obtained through these most 
fortunate diggings, and the value of the articles in silver and gold, by 
weight, is estimated at $20,000. They form a collection unique, and 
of unequalled value to the archeologist.” 


Curious enough are the questions suggested by these successive dis- 
coveries. What will they, who are searching the bottoms of Swiss 
lakes for proofs that man began his career on earth as a savage, just 
emerged from the brute condition, and who talk so learnedly of the 
pre-historic stone age, do with this stone age coming in after the 
Trojan period, between that and the Greco-Roman period? And 
what will they do with these relics of a pre-historic race, ante-dating 
all three of these, whose remains, instead of showing them nearer the 
brute than those of the stone age, show a workmanship superior in 
finish and elegance of design to anything produced by the rich, refined 
and luxurious Trojans who succeeded them? And in what way did 
such a highly developed and civilized people perish from the primitive 
plain of Troy — was it by pestilence or famine, or flood, or conquest ? 
And whence the fifteen feet of soil beneath which their city was 
buried ? and how long time was the burial going on before the Trojan 
race began to build on its grave?? 


1M. Francois Lenormant, the successor to M. Beulé, late Archeological Professor 
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And after Troy was destroyed, whence came the seventeen feet of 
earth or debris, through the whole of which appear the stone imple- 
ments, earthern pottery, and the loose stones with which the barbarous 
race built their habitatioffs? And these stone-age savages — from 
what possible quarter could they make their way to the plain of Troy? 
Did they make their way there? or were they only the remnant of 
Priam’s people left there after the departure of the Greeks? and who 
slowly sank back into barbarism, as did the descendants of the 
ancient Mexicans and Peruvians and the people of Central America ° 
after the Spanish conquest? .Perhaps the mystery is no greater tha 
that which hangs over Easter Island, and the ruined cities of the 
South West, and Angkor in Siam, At all events such discoveries 
show the wisdom of not being over positive in our theory-building 
touching the age of man on earth, whether 6000 years, or more or 
less. And they farther show that we have not yet gathered all the 
facts regarding the primitive condition of the human race; certainly 
not enough to enable us to decide that it was a savage condition ; not 
enough to determine the precise chronology of the stone age as de- 
scriptive of a state of things existing at a particular period all over 
the habitable earth, rather than the social condition of certain tribes 
contemporaneous with other peoples at a high level of civilization. 

We may add, in closing, that the Turkish Government has taken 
‘up the work of exploration on the site of Dr. Schlieman’s labors. 
The large slabs on the road, which were discovered at Hissarlik at a 
depth of thirty feet, have been removed, and below that pavement a 
mueh more ancient pavement of large chalk-stone slabs has now been 


at the Collége de France, has written to the Temps on the subject of Dr. Schlieman’s 
excavations. Comparing the antiquities now brought to light with similar objects 
found in Cyprus, Rhodes, and Santorin, he inclines to think that they cannot be 
ascribed to a period later than 1600 B. C. They bélong to an older Troy than that of 
Homer; more probably to that city which tradition said was built by Phoebus and 
Poseidon and destroyed by Heracles; or perhaps to that still more ancient one founded 
by Dardanus. There is a strong resemblance between the copper arms of Hissarlik 
and weapons of the brazen age found in Denmark and the lacustrine dwellings of 
Switzerland; while the earthern vases sculptured with women’s breasts in relief have 
direct counterparts in some found in Pomerania and on the shores of the Baltic. 

This fact corrroborates a theory recently advanced by M. Bertrand, the learned 
keeper of the Saint-Germain Museum, before Dr. Schlieman’s doings were heard of 
that the civilization of the brazen age had its origin in the north of Asia Minor among 
the Chalybean metal-workers. From thence, he contends, their manufactures were 
brought by Eastern merchants along the route followed by the amber traders mentioned 
by Herodotus, past the Carpathian range, where to this day are found hoards of Greek 
coins, as far as the shores of the Baltic. 
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brought to light. While the stratum which Dr. Schlieman and other 
exhumists have assigned to Priam and his family, extends only from 
twenty-three feet to thirty-two feet below the surface, these new ex- 
cavations reach from thirty to fifty-three feet. Possibly, betore the 
work is finished, the British Quarterly may find occasion to modify 
some of its sharp and learned criticism on the discoveries and con- 
clusions of Dr. Schlieman. 


The Treasures of the Tiber. 


Ever since Rome became the capital of the Kingdom of L[taly, un- 
der Immanuel, there has been talk, at times, of turning the Tiber 
from its channel, or subjecting it to dredging on a scale which only a 
government could be supposed to enter upon, for the purpose of re- 
covering the immense treasures of art, as well as of gold and silver 
and precious stones, supposed to have been thrown into its waters to 
save them from the greedy clutch of imperial robbers, and from the 
plundering rapacity of Goths and Vandals. 

It is known that these last, under Genseric, were engaged for four- 
teen days and nights in the pillage of the imperial city, and all that 
could be gathered of public and private wealth, of sacred and profane 
treasures, was put on board the fleet, and transported to Africa, A. D. 
455. It is reasonable to suppose that during these two fearful weeks 
multitudes would seek to conceal their most.valuable and precious 
articles, and a ready way of doing it would be to sink them in the 
water of the Tiber, marking the spot as well as they could. But as 
the work of butchery and conflagration went on many of these per- 
ished, or the marks were obliterated, and the treasures, whether 
statues, vases, marbles, gold and silver plate, gems or coined money, 
were irrecoverably lost. Hence it is more than prebable that if the 
Tiber is ever laid bare and excavated to any depth, it will reward the 
labor of exploration with a wealth of discovery which will alike re- 
joice the heart of the archeologist, the historian, the lover of art, and 
the Christian. 

In connection with this subject mention has been made of the 
spoils of Jerusalem, especially of the seven-branched golden candle- 
stick of the Temple, which was reported to have fallen into the Tiber 
from the Milvian bridge, during the flight of Maxentius from Con- 
stantine after the great battle of A. D. 312. “ Who can tell,” says a 
contemporary journal, “but that this famous golden candlestick may 
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yet be found beneath the waters of the Tiber?” We think it safe to 
say that it never will be. Reland, in his De Spolits Templi Hiero- 
solym. in Arcu Titiano, has clearly shown this, and we had it in mind 
some time ago to translate his account of the vicissitudes of these 
spoils which Titus brought from Jerusalem, and which are supposed 
to be shown in sculptures on his famous Arch at Rome. But the 
following from an English publication gives the leading facts in a 
very condensed form, and we think our readers will be as well satis- 
fied with it as with a more extended statement: 


“The history of the seven-branched candlestick and that of its ac- 
companying vases and other valuables, is a riddle from first to last. 
It is supposed to be represented, as we all know, on the arch of 
Titus ; but this modern skepticism has questioned, for the following 
amongst other reasons, that on the foot of the sculptured candlestick 
sea monsters, eagles, and other animals are placed, by no means in 
accordance with the severity of the Temple worship of the One God. 
However this may be, Genseric certainly took away these spoils of 
Jerusalem with him ; for Procopius describes a part of them as orna- 
menting that sovereign’s palace at Carcassonne in the south of 
France. Other portions of the sacred prey were left by the same 
monarch at Carthage, where Belisarius found them a century later, 
and carried them in triumph, with his Vandal booty, to Constantino- 
ple. Tradition reports that a venerable Jew, who had influence in 
the palace of Justinian, persuaded that emperor under superstitious 
terrors to remove them once more, and send them back to the holy 
spot from whence they were originally brought by Titus. The 
watchful, persevering eye of the Hebrew race had evidently kept 
them in view for five hundred years. But at this point, says a Ger- 
man antiquarian describer of medizval Rome, we entirely lose sight 
of them. If they really found their way back to Jerusalem, they 
must have become the prey of the Saracens, and wandered some- 
where into the recesses of the “boundless East,” probably to be 
destroyed as idolatrous.” 


But to return to the Tiber—the English writer from whom we 
quote, has some suggestions in regard to what it does, and does not, 
hold which are worth a thought, though we do not accept all his in- 
ferences, for reasons given below : 


“ But how far is the thorough draining of the Tiber likely to re- 
ward the public spirit of its projectors? That is the question to 
which the answer can after all be only conjectural; although there is 
probability enough to render the indulgence of even splendid hopes 
permissible. There is, it must be confessed, a good deal of popular 
exaggeration in the current language about the great elevation of the 
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modern soil above the strata of ancient Roman ruins, with their de- 
posits of values which may be supposed to be buried below, particu- 
larly when applied to the Tiber. It seems to be thought that its ven- 
erable mud might be dug down to an indefinite depth, with a con- 
stantly increasing probability of hitting on some vein of abandoned 
statues, gems, or other relics of priceless art. 

But there is an obvious limit to these anticipations, and a near 
one. Whatever change of levels may have taken place in parts of 
Rome, whether by the gradual elevation of soil or by earthquakes, it 
is pretty certain that the surface of-the Mediterranean remains at the 
same height as in classical times. Now the surface of the Tiber at 
Rome is just thirty-three feet above the Mediterranean ; such, at 
least, was the result of Sir George Shuckburgh’s measurements in 
the last century, which have been generally relied on since, the point 
taken being apparently that where the river leaves the city. ‘That 
the level of the Tiber is a little higher now than in ancient times we 
know, because at mean height it half covers the arch whence issues 
the Cloaca Maxima; but it must be very little, for the Tiber is in 
places some twenty feet deep, its bottom consequently very little 
above the sea level. It is difficult, therefore, to believe in any great 
accumulation of silt there. The rapid stream must have swept it 
steadily away age after age, and probably left whatever solid sub- 
stances had been thrown into it within such easy reach that superfi- 


cial exploration — in the course of fourteen hundred years since the 
desolation began — has had every facility for recovering them.” 


This reasoning, however well founded it may seem, is greatly 
weakened by the fact that recent excavations going down fifteen or 
twenty feet, have brought to light the ancient Quay, buried from 
sight for a thousand years or more, where were landed the precious 
marbles from abroad, many of which were found, as they were left by 
the workmen, in a half-finished state. Among other valuables were 
fifteen columns of a certain African marble, the most prized and 
_ costly in use among the Romans; and of which, if we remember 
rightly, only two or three specimens were previously known to be in 
existence. These discoveries, made in 1869, show how uncertain are 
all calculations of the limits or possibilities of exploration in the bed 
of the river. 


The New Orthodoxy. 


The protest of human Reason and Christian Love against the dog- 
ma of endless punishment has recently taken on a new form. The 
dogma of annihilation has been the chief refuge, of late, with those 
who could not accept the heathen libel on the Divine Goodness and 
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the love of the sanctified Christian heart. But in the last July num- 
ber of Scribner’s Monthly “an Orthodox Minister” has boldly met 
the difficulty on an altogether new ground. 

The writer bravely declares that the doctrine of the “ unalloyed 
eternal happiness of heaven cannot be true unless the doctrine of un- 
mixed interminable woe in hell is false — that is, the endless punish- 
ment of the lost will render perfect happiness in heaven impossible ; 
because for the redeemed to be perfectly happy while the unsaved 
are completely and irremediably miserable, implies the destruction of 
those faculties of the soul which gre essential to its existence, viz: 
perception, memory, and moral sensibility.” Now, continues the 
writer, 7 


“Unless the redeemed have lost their moral sensibility, unless 
they have lost their pitying love and tender sympathy for their kind 
when in suffering, which most fits them for heaven, they will have 
sentiments of grief, of sorrow amounting to positive pain, as soon as 
they are aware of the fact that many, and perhaps some of their own 
relatives and friends, are suffering in hell. If this be so there will be 
an alloy in their happiness, and therefore it will not be perfect. 

Their memory will also recall the circumstances of their earthly 
probation ; their association with some who are now lost; the fact 
that they are dear friends and relations, with whom they were in 
daily contact, and whom they might have influenced for good, and 
who, but for their negligence, or worse, their evil influence, might 

‘now be among the redeemed. Will not such recollections be an 
alloy in the experience of the saints of heaven? They certainly will, 
unless they have been transformed into unfeeling monsters as worthy 
of hell as any they perceive to be there.” 


In reply to the objection that such sympathy on the part of the re- 
deemed would be a cloud on all the joys of heaven, the writer says, 
that it would be “a miserable shift of theology ” which should strip us 
of all the noblest attributes of our being in order to fit us for the 
happiness of heaven. “ You are not fit to be in heaven if you cease 
to sympathize with the lost.” 

In the farther. prosecution of his argument our “ Orthodox minis- 
ters” tells us that God also has compassion and sympathy towards 
all his suffering children, whether on earth or in hell. As a conse- 
quence it follows “ that the divine Father, as well as the redeemed. 
can and does suffer in sympathy with the distressed. He is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as having sorrow, and this sorrow is of the 
nature of suffering, a painful experience, or it is nothing, a mere 
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mockery of words.” “The only legitimate inference is, that God can- 
not be perfectly happy so long as any of his offspring are miserable,” 
and “as God’s sympathy for the distressed results from his love for 
them,” and as his nature is unchangeable, the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever, “he will continue to bear the griefs of others so long as 
grief shall last.” There can be no valid reason for supposing the 
divine sympathy with the damned will ever cease while suffering con- 
tinues ; and “ while we may feel compelled reluctantly and sadly to 
admit the fact of eternal punishment,” we should all the more strenu- 
ously protest against “the monstrous and impious caricature implied 
in the supposition that God looks with indifference or complacency 
upon the woes of the damned.” “There is no foundation either in 
reason or revelation for this. theory.” The author having made this 
presentation of his case, sums up as follows : 


“ We conclude then that while hell exists there must be sorrow in 
heaven, and that the prevalent theory that heaven is a state of per- 
fect happiness, in the sense that no alloy of sympathetic grief can 
enter into the experiences of God and the blessed, is unreasonable 
and unscriptural, and therefore untenable.” 


The following statements of our orthodox friend do not seem to 
us to harmonize : 

“ True, the divine love and sympathy are curative in tendency, but 
they do not always prove effectual in restoring men to virtue. 

What warrant has any man for supposing that they will be any more 
efficacious in reforming and saving the soul after it is damned than be- 
fore?” p. 355. 

“Tt is contrary to the revealed character of God, whose very na- 
ture is to pity, not abortively, but with an active, curative and effi- 
cient sympathy, all suffering whenever and wherever he perceives tt.” 
p 334, 

If the divine love is efficient, as well as curative, we think there is 
good “ warrant for supposing ” that it will finally “ reform and save” 
all souls, and put an end to all suffering. But let the discussion go 
on, whatever the form it takes. We note for the use of the future 
historian every new testimony to “the irrepressible conflict ” between 
the Christian heart and the heathen dogma. 

In reply to the miserable blasphemy that the punishments of the 
damned will not “in the least disturb the ineffable peace ” of God, he 
has the following excellent observations on the unity or identity of 
love and justice in the administration of punishment : 
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“ Neither God nor maiz can truly love his offspring without,'at the 
same time, being just to them; or be just to his offspring without, at 
the same time, loving them. It follows that punishment is as much 
a dictate of love and mercy as of justice; and further, that punish- 
ment is never justifiable unless it is dictated by love, and adminis- 
tered in love. No parent or administrator has any right to inflict 
punishment who cannot do it in love. The conception of an admin- 
istrator, whether in the family, the civil, or the divine government, 
taking pleasure in the infliction of suffering because it is a just punish- 
ment is revolting to all Christian or refined instincts. Such a being 
would be a monster. And still further, it must be conceded that no 
one is fit for the high trust of retributive administration in either of 
the relations just named who does not come to the infliction of pun- 
ishment with sentiments of profound regret, and of sincere sympathy 
and pain, in view of the suffering he’is about to inflict. The father 
who punishes his child with indifference to its pain, or without posi- 
tive grief, is considered inhumane, if not inhuman. The civil judge 
who pronounces the sentence without an emotion of sympathy for the 
suffering culprit, is declared to be unworthy the ermine. Good men 
look with detestation’ upon heartless indifference to the suffering of 
even criminals. Even so to conceive of the Divine Father and 
Judge as consigning His own offspring to interminable and hopeless 
misery without a sentiment of sympathetic grief, and then turning His 
back on them forever, never to have an after-thought of fatherly pity 
for them, is to conceive of a being at ance inhuman, ungodlike, and 
satanical. Such a conception of God effectually demonizes and de- 
thrones Him.” 


In closing, we remark that it is a significant sign of the times that a 
magazine which, if we mistake not, was started as a defence against 
the liberal tendencies of certain other periodicals, should so soon find 
it necessary to enter upon such theological discussions as the one 
under notice. It shows that this question of human destiny, which 
touches the divine character at so many points, and whose thousand 
ramifications reach into every human ‘heart, is the question of the 
ages; and that oneemight as well attempt to stop the tides of the sea 
from flowing, as to stop the people from thinking, talking, writing and 
reading about it. 


A. Newly Discovered Nation? 


The following from the Chicago Tribune. if perfectly trustworthy, 
furnishes material for curious speculation and inquiry, and may be 
the beginning of a new chapter in the history of our continent. The 
campaign of Gen. Cook against the Apaches, last year, opened a 
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tract of country some 200 miles square, in which is found a chain of 
ruined towns and cities dating from an unknown past; while at the 
same time there are other towns and cities, of the same character, 
still inhabited by a race who have kept themselves aloof from Mexi- 
cans, Spaniards, Indians and Americans, and boast of their descent 
from the ancient inhabitants of the country. Capt. Manning of the 
regular army, who was with Gen. Cook, explored the region as far 
as possible in the intervals of fighting, visited the inhabited towns, and 
gathered what information he could regarding the customs, traditions 
and history of this strange people. 

The largest settlement is in New Mexico, about thirty miles south 
of the northern border line. It is surrounded by a strong wall, and 
contains houses sufficient for a population of 4000, though there are 
remaining only about 1800. This place is mentioned, it is supposed, 
by the Spanish Jesuits in 1529 and 1535. The language and many 
of the customs of the people resemble those of the Chinese, and the 
women are said to be of the true Celestial type, “ almond eyes, pro- 
tuberant bodies, small feet,” &c.; and they arrange their hair, and 
dress, after the Chinese fashion. This is a remarkable fact, and sug- 


gests all sorts of questions as to their origin, and their presence in the 
midst of the North American wilderness. But to the report of Capt. 
Manning: 


“Their religion is barbarously magnificent. Montezuma is their 
deity. His coming is looked for at sunrise each day. Immortality is 
a part of their creed. The priests have heavily embroidered robes 
which have been used for unnumbered years. Their ceremonies of 
worship are formal and pompous. The morality of this strange peo- 
ple, as far at least as foreigners are concerned, is irreproachable. It 
is probable that they keep a record of events by means of tying pecu- 
liar knots in long cords. This, if true, seems to establish some kin- 
ship or remote acquaintanceship between them and the Aztecs. 

Their government is a conservative republic. Power is vested in 
a council of thirteen caciques. Six of them are sefected for life. Old 
men are generally chosen, in order that their terms of office may not 
be inordinately long. The remaining seven are elected from time to 
time. One of them is the Executive; another is a sort of Vice Pres- 
ident. There is a war chief, a chief of police, &c. These seven caci- 
ques are usually young men. They serve but afew months. Suffrage 
is universal. It is scarcely necessary to supplement these facts with 
the statement that these dwellers in towns are quite far advanced in 
civilization. On this point one fact speaks volumes. Woman is not 
a beast of burden with them, as she is with the Indian tribes. She is 
held in high respect. Her tasks are confined to those of housekeeping. 
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The written records which we have mentioned show that this iso- 
lated community has maintained its traditions unbroken for at least 
three and a half centuries. Its history, carefully studied, may prove 
a clue to the problem of the aboriginal Americans. The mound- 
builders of the North and the city-builders of the South may be 
represented in the town-dwellers of New Mexico and Arizona.” 


Religious World. 


— Speaking of the selfish element which holds so prominent a place 
in the evangelical creeds, the London Examiner has the following 
just and sensible rebuke. It is from a notice of Guizot’s “ Christian- 
ity reviewed in relation to the Present State of Society and Opinion.” 
The reviewer denies that the Christianity of Guizot is the pure Chris- 
tianity of Christ, but an “impure” article manufactnred by the 
Churches : 

“The very kernel of conventional Christianity is selfishness. The 
‘whole duty of man’ resolves itself into this, to save his soul, to buy 
eternal happiness by a certain amount of service in this world. The 
precise nature of the service is comparatively unimportant. It may 
be faith, or it may be works. It may be mere hypocritical psalm- 
singing and prayer-making; it may be honest effort to save other 
people’s souls; it may even be noble fighting with the moral and 
physical diseases that afflict society, in hope of making our neighbors 
happier, and lessening the wretchedness that abounds. But, whatever 
we do, we are asked to do it in the way of purchase-money for the 
heavenly mansions that are being kept in readiness for us. This is 
the moral of nearly all the sermons that are preached to us; it is the 
purport of all the preaching of former times as well as the present, 
and it is certainly successful only in ‘enervating and lowering a man’s 
nature. It crushes all honest sense of duty. It stifles all the true 
spirit of liberty. It makes us slaves to our own selfish aspirations 
and to all the phantoms that we choose to create.” 


— An English missionary presents a pleasing picture of the com- 
mercial and Christian possibilities resulting from the supposed fact 
that Lakes Albert and Tanganyika are one body of water. If this 
theory is established as truth we have here in the centre of Africa a 
great inland sea of more than seven hundred miles in length, begin- 
ning at a point a little north of the equator and stretching thence to 
nearly ten degrees south of it. And if the enterprise, already sug- 
gested, should ever be realized, of flooding the desert of Sahara from 
the Mediterranean, and thus creating another vast inland sea; who 
can calculate the future of Africa? who can say that she will not yet 
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be the mother of empires greater than those of Egypt and Carthage, 
greater than any the world has yet seen? Prophetic of what may 
yet be it may be added that the French goverment has recently voted 
the sum necessary for the formation of a great inland sea in Algeria, 
190 miles long by 36 broad, to the south of Biskra. A chain of 
chotts (Chotts implying the bed of a lagoon) considerably below the 
level of the Mediterranean, is to be utilized for the purpose. But let 
us listen to the missionary’s prophecy : 


“Who shall estimate the importance of this African sea, this new 
Mediterranean, in the not far distant future elevation of the African 
tribes in the-scale of Christianity and civilization? It really appears 
that while the Nile is pouring its waters into the old Mediterranean, 
it is receiving them from this new Mediterranean in the very heart of 
Africa ; and this latter sea shall henceforth play a most important 
part in giving the best blessings to the African. Already we can see, 
without the seer’s special power of vision, villages and towns rising 
all around the shores of this new sea; already we can see the com- 
ing together of vast powers at this new centre, that shall wipe out 
the stains and obliterate the very footprints of slavery from the in- 
terior of Africa, promote a legitimate trade, advance civilization ; atid 
what is of the highest importance both to the Christian and the Afri- 
can, we can see the concentration of the missionary forces of the vari- 
ous Churches, with a view to spread themselves over the district 
around, and to go to and fro scattering the blessings of education and 
Bible religion among the tribes which have been so long shut out of 
the light.” 


— The census of Japan for 1872 has been published, and indicates 
a total population of 33,110,825, of whom 16,796,158 are males, and 
16,314,687 females. Of this number are 14 princes, 15. princesses, 
and 2,666 of noble birth; while of Buddhist priests, priestesses and 
nuns there are no fewer than 221,467. The Shinto priests and 
priestesses are set down at 102,477. The “common people” are set 
down at 30,837,271. 


— The female reform would seem to have made great progress mn 
Japan, inasmuch as by the census here noted, of 14,870,426 farmers, 
6,866,412 are females, and there are 489,409 female merchants to 
819,782 males of the same persuasion. 


— When it comes to criminal statistics, of 2,430 only 119 are 
women ; and at the penal settlements there are only 26 females to 
962 males, and at hard labor 320 to 2,726. What is curious about 
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jt is that if these statistics could be trusted, of the more than 33,000,- 
000 of this highly famed land only one in every fifty-five hundred is 


an offender against the law. 


— Sometime ago a leading minister of the Brahmos, the sect of re- 
formed Hindoos, lectured in Calcutta on “ Superiority of the Hindoo 
to every other existing Religion.” He took ground with the Brah- 
mos generally, that modern Hindooism is a corruption of the primi- 
tive religion which is to be found in the Vedas only. These Brah- 
mos are a body of highly educated and thoughtful men, and greatly 
respected by all classes. And Christian missionaries among such 
must themselves be educated men, of large and liberal thought, and 
thoroughly familiar with history, comparative theology and all the 
subtleties of philosophical and religious controversy ; otherwise they 
will very likely be put to shame. 

The lecture referred to below, which produced quite a sensation, | 
was replied to by the Principal of the Free Church College, and he 
was answered on the spot by several keen and well prepared dispu- 
tants, who questioned his statements, and challenged his logic. He 
had insisted that certain philosophical commentaries, the Tantharas, 
were a part of the Hindoo sacred Scriptures. A young Hindoo asked, 
“ Why, then, do not.Christians include among their sacred Scriptures 
the works of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas?” The question 
shows that the young Hindoo student was well read, and also that in 
dealing with such men, something more than mere assertion and as- 
sumption will be found necessary. The lecturer referred to, says the 
correspondent of the London Times, contended that Hindooism was 
superior for the following reasons : 


“ Because it acknowledged no mediator between God and man;- 
because the Hindoo worships God in the intensely devotional sense, 
as the soul of the soul; because the Hindoo alone can worship God 
at all times, in business and pleasure, and everything ; because, while 
other Scriptures inculcate the practice of piety and virtue for the 
sake of eternal happiness, the Hindoo Scriptures alone maintain that 
God should be worshipped for the sake of God alone, and virtue 
practised for the sake of virtue alone ; because Hindooism inculcates 
universal benevolence, while other faiths merely refer to man; be- 
cause Hindooism is non-sectarian (believing that all faiths are good 
if the men who hold them are good), non-proselytizing, pre-eminently 
tolerant, devotional to an entire abstraction of the mind from time 
and sense, and the concentration of it on the Divine; of an antiquity 
rnnning back to the infancy of the human race, and from that time 
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till now influencing in all particulars the greatest affairs of the State, 
and the most minute affairs of domestic life. These are some of the 
points insisted upon by the lecturer, and many a long day will it be, 
I fear, before we shall alter the people’s faith in these points, which 
they can reason about as cleverly as any Englishmen among our best 
theologians here, and with a surprising power of illustration from the 
general history of nations.” 


— The following account of the recent masacre of Roman Catholic 
converts in China is from the French Mzssions Catholigues. We find 
it translated in the “ Boston Journal.” If not exaggerated the facts are 
sufficiently horrible ; and they show us how exact and reliable a histo- 
rian is the author of the famous lecture on the “ Civilized Heathen,” 
who tells us what a tolerant moral, loving, lamb-like people these Budd- 
hists are; and how, mever persecuting any one for his religious belief, 
they contrast so strikingly with the wicked Christians : 


“The “literates,” as the persecuting party is called, opened the cam- 
paign by beheading two men, whom they then threw into the river. 
The same day they burnt the three villages of Trun-Lam, Nio-Vinh and 
Bau Tach, and massacred the inhabitants that were in them. Those 
who succeeded in escaping to the woods were hunted down with — 
hounds, brought back and killed on the following days. The river was 
covered over with bodies floating down it from the side of Lareg. At 
that time the murderers were massacreing the Christians of the parish 
of Hoiven, and were burning their villages. Those who took refuge in 
the cliffs of the neighborhood were hunted down and burnt alive. It is 
charged that the massacre was planned by the civil authorities. In 
some localities the literates would take an entire family, father, mother, 
and children, bind them together with bamboos, and after cutting off 
the man’s head, fling the bundle of living humanity into the waves. 
Five parishes, containing nearly ten thousand Christian converts, have 
been blotted out. Numerous instances of special cruelty are related. 
The archbishop, with about eighty fugitives, escaped to the harbor of 
Giante, the southern point of the mission, and at last accounts were 
about to pursue their flight to Saigen. The extermination of the Chris- 
tians is the declared object of the persecutors.”’ 


— The Mohammedan missionaries are making great progress in 
Central Africa, and when they come in conflict with Christianity em- 
ploy a novel and strong argument in favor of their faith. They declare 
that while Christ was descended from Abraham, through Sarah, a © 
white woman, Mohammed was the descendant of Abraham, through 
Hagar, a black woman. The latter, therefore, they contend is the 
prophet for the black race. It would be strange if such an argument 
should not have marked effect on the negroes. 


— The following description of the great pyramid of Cholula in Mex- 
ico is by Bp. Haven. The happy illustration showing its size, and the 
immense labor of construction, will help the reader to form some idea 
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of the time required, and the millions of loads of earth (carried doubt- 
less on the heads or shoulders of the laborers) necessary to the 
building up into its present proportions of this huge mountain, on the 
summit of which the ancient Aztecs sacrificed their captives, their 
children, and themselves to deities, whose savage cruelty would almost 
entitle them to dispute for pre-eminece with the God of Jonathan 
Edwards : 


“This pyre has a base of forty acres, the size of Boston Common. 
Conceive of those free-religion Puritans levelling off that sacred place 
and bringing Joads of earth from Brighton, Brookline, Dorchester 
and Somerville to erect the whole level square into a pyramid as high 
as the pine apple of its State house! Up, up, up, slowly creeps the 
mighty plateau, growing narrow as it grows taller, like many uplifted 
men. Yet when above the tallest house in Beacon street, it is twenty 
acres across ; and when it reaches the dome of the Capitol it is ten 
acres across, and when it stops at the pine-apple knob, it is two or three 
acres across. And all this for faith, and a faith which involved their 
own immolation, or that of their nearest friends or kindred! 

The pyramid is mounted by a roadway cut to the top. You see 
along the cleft edge the strata of thin brick and other substances which 
went to its composition. Orchards open half-way up, ravines drop 
down near the summit; all the traits of natural hills appear. ‘A wind- 
ing row of steps makes the last ascent. The prospect is one of great 
breadth and beauty and desolation.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles interpreted by Human Analogies. 
By Horace Bushnell. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.50. 


One of the most welcome and pleasing signs of the times is the in- 
creasing evidence of progress in theological science among the various 
orthodox sects ; their growth toward primitive Christianity as mani- 
fested, from time to time, in the preaching and writings of their lead- 
ing minds. Dr. Bushnell’s book, a revision in part of his “ Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,” is striking proof of the ever spreading dissatisfaction 
in the Churches with the old creeds and formulas, and the unrest 
which is perpetually expressing itself in new attempts to explain the 
offensive dogmas in harmony with reason and justice, or to get rid of 
them altogether. This work of purification and reconstruction may 
go on slewly, but it is going on constantly and surely ; and we have 
only to wait a little, and we shall see all the essential features of our 
faith accepted generally as the belief of the Churches. The pressure 
is steadily in this direction, and the warfare against the old pagan 
dogmas which have so long dishonored the creeds of Christendom, is 
daily waxing fiercer from within and without. Dr. Bushnell frankly 
confesses this : 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XI 82 
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‘‘ A certain general momentum of thought is becoming every day more and more 
pressingly adverse on this particular side of what we call our gospel. It rolls in with 
a steady, sea-surge motion, piling tides that even threaten to overtop and completely 
drown out the so called orthodox belief. It is not that Unitarian arguments, main- 
tained by Unitarians themselves, are at all more impressive than they have been, put 
that there is a growing multitude in our own churches, and a still larger more heavily 
insurgent multitude outside, who, in tones that indicate all kinds of tempers, gentle 
and fierce, candid and contemptuous, join their testimony against all that we have 
been calling Expiation and Legal Atonement. Apologies to save and refortify the 
ground we are losing, even bear a look of exhausted iteration that weakens belief. 
And what can even new argument do, if any such is possible, in upholding, as for 
God, terms of proceeding. miscalled ways of grace, which it is getting to be generally 
agreed would forever dishonor a man dealing with his fellow. The condemning Voices, 
we have long seen, are increasing in number, and their confidence is more emboldened 
by their better command of their subject. The press is theirs, and they almost take 
possession of the current literature. On what point the movement is advancing, and 
with what results to come, it is not difficult to see; and a great many of the truest 
and best disciples are quite distressed by what looks to them like a day at hand of 
general overthrow. Let them see and be sure that only the unwisdoms of men are to 
vanish away.”’ 


He says plainly that they, the orthodox, can not convert the 
heathen with an outfit of dogmas “which are lumber and not armor ”; 
and that the success of missions absolutely demands a thorough in- 
vestigation of the grounds of belief, and, if necessary, “ a reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine,” that missionary preachers may not be hindered by 
“artificial impediments and needless stumbling-blocks.” And _ in 
illustration of this he cites the example of the students in Shanting Uni- 
versity in China, who in their debates on Christianity “object to the 
trinity as impossible ; also to the incarnation, or to the new person- 
ality it produces, for like reasons. Then also they ask why Chris- 
tianity so constantly ‘ appeals to motives resting upon the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, instead of taking the higher ground 
of urging men to the practice of virtue, simply because it is right and 
obligatory?’ And then again, ‘Is it consistent with the justice of 
God to punish the innocent and clear the guilty, as he does in visit- 
ing - penalty of death on the Saviour, and letting the sinner go 
free?” 


Dr. Bushnell expressly repudiates any return to the sacrificial the- 
ory ; “ The corrections | am proposing to make do not include a re- 
turn to any of the standard theologic formulas I have heretofore re- 
jected. I recant no one of my denials. I only undertake to fill the 
vacant spaces made by them with better material.” . . . “I still 
assert the moral view of the atonement as before; and even more 
completely.” . . . “I donot undertake to be orthodox, but more 
sufficiently and scripturally true.” 

And as we follow him it is a perpetual gratification to find him, as 
well as others, using in support of the new views the same arguments 
which have been current among Universalists and Unitarians for the 
last half century and more, but pronounced by orthodox writers as 
unworthy of refutation. Dr. Bushnell talks of vicarious atonement 
in the same spirit and language, and sees it in the same light in which 
we see it; and his exhibit of its absurdity, injustice and wickedness 
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is but a repetition of what Hosea Ballou wrote and published eighty 
years ago. We could quote pages which, if we had not looked at the 
title, we might easily have supposed were a part of the “ Treatise on 
Atonement.” Take the following: 


“ Sin being a violation of the law of God, incurs, in that manner, a dread liability 
of pain or punishment, and sacrifices, it is conceived, make satisfaction to God for the 
offense and consequent bad liability, obtaining, in that manner, a just release. Thusa 
third party, Christ himself, comes in to offer the suffering of pain as an evil, which is ac- 
cepted as being a good enough match for the evil that is due. In this manner, he makes 
amends for the sin by evil paid for evil due, and that is expiation. Butthescheme, if not 
immoral, is fairly unmoral, as it ought to be under that word; showing that God accepts 
the pains of the good in payment for the bad, and is more intent on getting his modi- 
cum of pains than he is on having proper justice done —taking clean away the word 
and fact of forgiveness; for if the debt of sin is paid, there is no longer any thing to 
forgive; substituting government also by a kind of proceeding that has no relation 
whatever to conscience and right. Happily there is not a single case of expiation in 
the whole Christian Scriptures, or any thing in the Scripture sacrifices which bears a 
look that way, significant enough to support an argument.”’ 

“ The justice of the law, or the justice of God, in other words, is expected to be sat- 
isfied by penalties undeserved, contributed by Christ to pay off penalties deserved! 
And by such transaction as this it is, that the strangely partial deference to God’s jus- 
tice, of which I just now spoke, is produced by,Christ’s death. It is an operation 
which buys God’s justice out of the world, where ft can no longer be found, and does 
it by the pains of Christ, which are the pains of innocence! Why, to stay in such a 
world, where the holiness of God is enveloped in such a nimbus of confusion as to 
principles, might very well be a hardship. Besides what do we understand by a pen- 
alty undeserved? ‘There is plainly no such thing in rerum naturd. Penalties de- 
served are simply what a bad deserving may create. But when there is no bad de- 
serving they are out of consequence, and what is more, even out of possible idea. And 
again, if penalties undeserved are to pay the debt of justice for penalties deserved, the 
two kinds have no common measure, and how shail we state the equation between 
them? How much straight line is equal to how much right angle? How much pain 
of remorse may be duly atoned by how much pain of rheumatism? Shall we change 
the word then, shall we put the sufferings of Christ against the sufferings of guilty 
men? Innocent suffering then, to be gotten somewhere, any where, even out of 

’ Christ, is to make up the quantum which the law demands for all transgression.” 


Dr. Bushnell then takes up the passages commonly cited in proof 
of the vicarious character of Christ’s sacrifice or suffering, as Christ 
made a curse for us, Gal. iii.; his bearing our sins in his own ‘body 
on the tree, 1 Pet. ii; our ransom, Mark x.; made sin for us, 2 Cor: 
v.; wounded for our transgressions, our iniquities laid on him, &c., 
Isa: liii.; the scape goat, the Old Testament sacrifices, &c. All these are 
explained in substance as interpreted by us, and shown to contain no 
allusion to the “penal” or “satisfaction” element: “ When the 
Lord lays the iniquity of us all on the divine sufferer, deportation, 
deliverance, not punition, is the gist of the meaning.” “We have come 
upon no token in this chapter (Isa. lii.) of a judicial substitution, or 
a judicial suffering, or of any thing done for the satisfaction of justice 
in the payment of its penalties.” 

And now what is:the theory of the New Orthodoxy regarding the 
Atonement? What is it that Dr. Bushnell puts in the place of the 
new dogma? We have room only for a single example of the man- 
ner in which he illustrates his discovery, as he regards it, and shows 
how Christ enters into our estate, and suffers with us and for us, in 
order to forgive us, and to reconcile us to God and to himself. For 
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a full exposition of this very interesting and important subject, we 
must refer the reader to the book : 


“ Take another example, that is short and sharp, but unites all the elements, either 
by implication or expressly. A noted English preacher, travelling on hoseback in the 
country, is stopped by a footpad demanding his purse. Asking, ‘ Will you let me 
pray?’ he immediately descends and begins a prayer. It is fervently made for both 
parties, and begins forthwith to be answered by a thought occurrent that contains the 
answer; an answer that makes heavy cost for him, and mortgages much that is most 
precious in life’s comforts to the robber. Rising to his feet he questions how a life so 
unjust and wicked was begun, charges it kindly to some sorrowful defect of nurture, 
some atmosphere of positively bad example. Still the wrong and danger of it are none 
the less evident, for it is, how plainly, a life that is both against God and against so- 
ciety. * Come now,’ he says, ‘let me offer you something better. Go home with me 
and take employment in my service. I will see that no human being, not even my 
family, shall know of this affair as long as we live.’’ Accepting the offer, the man 
took service with his benefactor, and his crime was never known till it was reported, 
in a voluntary confession from his own ri on the day of his master’s funeral. The 
cost made by this man of God, in taking thus an unknown robber into his family, and 
trusting his and their lives to his fidelity, was about as heavy as it well could be. 
How complete also was the resulting forgiveness, we can see from the double trust 
that followed; the master trusting the man, and the man the master, for so many years 
of trial, in a matter always secret between them.” 


Dr. Bushnell gives in his’ faith regarding “justice hereafter ” as 
follows ; in which ii will be seen he inclines to the doctrine of anni- 
hilation of the wicked: 

I. Judgment will not be passed on all the particular acts done, but 
will be the total effect or damage of them, so that every man wiil 
suffer just what he is, or has become. 

2. The state of future awards will not be a new probation. 

3. Still every bad soul will be forever free, nevertheless, to the be- 
ginning of a new life, and will have no doubt of his acceptance in it. 

4. The bad society will be separate probably from the good, and 
that for their own comfort, if for no other reason. 

5. From the known effects of wicked feeling and practice in the 
reprobate characters, we expect that the staple of being and capacity 
in such will be gradually diminished, and the possibility is thus sug- 
gested that, at some remote period, they may be quite wasted away, 
or extirpated. 

6. Of course their suffering will be reduced according to their re- 
duced capacity ; for it is no fixed quantity set against the reckoning 
of old sins, but is always to be grading itself anew, according to what 
they are and have capacity on hand to be. 


2. The Great Ice Age, and its Relations to the Antiquity of Man. By James Geikie, 
F. R. S. E., F. G. S. With Maps and Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

The author writes with special reference to the geological phenomena 
of Scotland, and seeks to show the bearing of these on the question of 
the pre-historic man in Great Britain. In doing this he has brought 
together a vast mass of geological and paleological facts from the 
various countries of Europe and North America, which are of equal 
interest to the student of science and the general reader. They fur- 
nish valuable evidence to the glacial theory of Agassiz. 
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Mr. Geikie argues that the northern portions of the earth have been 
covered with an immense ice-sheet even since man came upon it; and 
that great oscillations of climate, and changes of land and water have 
occurred within that period. He illustrates the movement of this 
body of ice over Scotland by reference to the vast glaciers of Greene 
land, and their steady forward march down to the sea. He ascribes 
the great cosmical changes which the geological formations of Scot- 
land clearly reveal, to changes in the orbit of the earth, as well as in 
the line of its axis, combined with other causes too complicate to admit 
of clear statement in this brief notice. 

He thinks also that there have been alternations of climate, cover- 
ing thousands of years in duration; in other words glacial periods 
have alternated with warmer, perhaps tropical, periods in which the 
animals appeared whose remains give so much trouble to the theory 
builders of our time. 

Such as are just entering upon the study of these questions, 
especially those of the glacial theory and the climatic changes of the 
earth’s surface in former periods, will find this book very pleasing and 
helpful ; and the illustrations are all well chosen, intelligible and sug- 
gestive, whether the reader accepts the teachings of the book, or not. 


8. Lord of Himself. A Novel. By Francis H. Underwood. Lee & Shepard. 
2.00. 


Mr. Underwood gives good proof of having thoroughly stndied his 
subject, and his characters; and he has succeeded in picturing the 
times, the peoples, and the conditions of social life and culture which 
- he seeeks to reproduce. We have here the old, aristocratic, hospi- 
table slaveholder, the genuine Kentucky gentlemen with his educated 
sons and refined daughters; the slave as he was in those “good old 
times”; and the poor whites, than whom no more ignorant, degraded, 
demoralized race exists in any civilized and Christian land. The 
author seems to have made a point of knowing and painting vividly 
and correctly these last two classes, and the best examples of his 
character drawing are from these social pariahs. 

As for the hero himself and his lady love — they are not very. unlike 
the rest of that species. He is, through extravagance, heedlessness, 
and fraud of others, reduced to poverty, lives with his mother in a 
tumble-down old house, is shabbily clothed, and rides a horse poor as 
himself —but he is the gentleman, unmistakable, for all that; and, 
being such, is on the score of aristocratic blood the equal of Adelaide 
Shelburne, a beauty and heiress; and therefore he dares to make 
love to her. She lets him see that she likes him, and intimates that 
when he has made himself a name, she will receive him into favor — 
and so on to the end. Of course he wins a name, and a bride —and 
so the story ends. The plot reminds us in part of “ Mose Evans.” 

The merit of the book lies not so much in the love plot, as in its 
admirable pictures of an institution, a domestic and social condition, 


and class characters, which have already in part passed away; ang 
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will soon be wholly blotted out, to be remembered, in a little while, 
only as one remembers a strange and perplexing dream. 


4. The Bible Regained, and the God of the Bible ours; or The System of Religious 
biyg in Outline. By Rev. Samuel Lee. Author of “ Eschatology.” Lee & Shepard. 
1.50. 


Another vigorous blow at church creeds and interpretations of 
Scripture; another attempt to reconstruct the dogmas of Orthodoxy 
so as to make them acceptable to Reason, Piety and Humanity. We 
are curious to know, when Bushnell, Beecher, Lee and others have 
completed their work of reconstruction, how much of the old creeds 
will be left. And yet all these men claim that their teachings are 
orthodox. They tear out the whole body of the book, put an entirely 
different one in its place, and then insist on retaining the title page 
and contents. Or, if we may be allowed. another illustration, it is 
like the case of the frigate Constitution. Sacred by its many patriotic 
associations, the country has never allowed it to be broken up. So it 
has been repaired and renewed, from time to time, new keel, new 
decks, new ribs, new planks, until probably from stem to stern not an 
original timber is left; yet it is still, and always will be, the “Old 
Constitution.” So with the ship of Orthodoxy, from keelson to quar- 
ter-deck, every thing is changed or changing, reconstructed through- 
out, but the old name is retained. Undoubtedly the ship is all the 
stronger and safer for the reconstruction, and better able to withstand 
the batteries of Reason and Revelation, of Justice and Righteousness ; 
but then, however fondly the officers and crew may cling to the old 
name, it is really a new ship that they are sailing and fighting. 

“ Christendom,” says Mr. Lee, “is in a state of transition. The 
past cannot go into the future. Authority in religious belief and prac- 
tice is coming to an end. The reign of common sense and of in- 
tuitional convictions is at hand.” And so he accepts the spirit of the 
time, and fearlessly rejects the popular dogmas of the Fall, moral 
inability, an angry God, “the God of Drs. Shedd, and Hovey, and 
Hickok,” imputation of sin, infinite sin, the Trinity, “a commercial 
atonement,” the Resurrection of the body, no salvation after death, 
an exclusively future judgment, endless punishment, and kindred 
dogmas, and, of course, the popular exegesis of those Scriptures on 
which they rest. 

The history of our first parents is “an allegory.” They fell “into 
the same arms of love that sustained them before they fell.” Sin as 
an “infinite evil” and “infinite punishment” can be accepted only 
“by men whose creeds consist in words, not ideas.” The “ guid-pro- 
quo atonement made by the sufferings of Christ” is the most 
“disastrous error” which ever got place among Christian doctrines. 
The government of Christ is alike “ gracious and reformatory in both 
worlds.” Paul could not have hoped for the resurrection of just and 
unjust, if he had believed that the latter “ would spend an eternity in 
woe.” Future probation is a cardinal truth — the denial of this is “a 
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new school theory,” and a departure from the “faith once delivered 
to the saints!” The grace which shows Christ to the infant in the 
land of spirits, will afford similar opportunities to the heathen and to 
“all who in this world have never heard the gospel.” There will be 
“a perfect system of religious culture” hereafter, as well as here. 
Men will be free, however, to accept or reject salvation then as now ; 
and those rejecting the offers of Christ will finally be annihilated. 

The general drift of interpretation and teaching by the author is in 
accord with that of Universalists in reference to Judgment, the King- 
dom of Heaven, Sheol, Hades, Aion, the silence of the Old Testament 
in regard to future rewards and punishments, &c. The chapters on 
the Creation, the Antediluvian, Patriarchal and Mosaic periods, are 
distinguished by the same freedom of treatment, and abound in fear- 
less criticism of the old methods of exposition, as well as suggestive 
and helpful hints toward a true reading of the text. 

Mr. Lee has some peculiar views touching the Intermediate State, 
the absence of all penalty from moral go-ernmeut, and the constitu- 
tion and office of the Church, which he elaborates in the Appendix; 
and elsewhere in his book he suggests opinions and criticisms which 
many of his readers will be likely to question. But we can heartily 
commend his book to Universalists as showing what the New Ortho- 
doxy is doing, and how marvellously near the truth it comes in its 
philosophy of the Divine Government, its teachings respecting the 
nature of salvation, justice, the atonement, and kindred subjects. All 
that Mr. Lee and his co-workers need do now is to take the second 
step from endless punishment, abandon annihilation, and stand on the 

. firm ground of universal restoration — and then we shall be ready to 
receive them to denominational fellowship. 


5. The Heart of Africa. Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 
Regions of Central Africa, From 1868 to1871. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Trans- 
lated by Ellen E. Brewer, with an Introduction by Winwood Reade. In two volumes. 
With maps and wood-cut illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. $8.00. 


Another noble addition to the Harper Library of African Travel 
and Discovery, worthy to stand on the same shelf with the volumes 
of Barth, Speke, Livingstone and Baker. It is a generous and 
valuable contribution to our stock of knowledge regarding the central 
regions of Africa — that old, but ever new, mysterious and wonder- 
provoking land. Dr. Schweinturth has all the enthusiasm, persist- 
ence, courage and endurance which go to make up a successful ex- 
plorer and discoverer ; and at the same time the literary and scientific 
training which enables him to give the results of his labors in a way 
to interest and inform the learned, and delight the lover of adventure 
and novelty. 

fn a general way the fruits of his travels and original explorations 
may be summed up under the heads of Ethnology, Geography, Botany 
and Natural History. . 

1. Ethnology. After an eventful journey from Khartoom he comes 
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to (a) The Shillook tribe, who occupy a strip of country on the White 
Nile 200 miles long by 10 in width, with a population of about a 
million, in 3000 villages, 500 or more to the square mile! the most - 
densely populated land of Africa— (6) The Dinkas, a thoroughly 
pastoral people, possessing a territory of from 60,000 to 70,000 square 
miles, of which the length is nearly 400 miles. They have only one 
idea, that of acquiring cattle, and some of their cattle parks will hold 
herds of ten thousand! They value their cows more than wife or 
children, and for every human head there are at least three heads of © 
cattle —(c) The Dyoor, a tribe adjoining the last named, who are 
famous smiths, iron-working being carried to an astonishing degree of 
perfection among them, rivaling in some instances the skill of 
Europeans — (d) The Bongos,.a remarkable tribe, described at great 
length, who are the first of “a new series of races” toward the south, 
distinguished for the reddish: hue of their skin, in many cases almost 
as copper-colored as the American Indian. They are essentially an 
agricultural people, and extravagantly fond of smoking tobacco. 
They also are famous for their iron work, even surpassing the Dyoors 
in some special manufactures, of which excellent illustrations are 
given — (e) Zhe Miam-Niam who are cannibals, whose carniverous 
ferocity, and feasts of human flesh, make one loathe the race in spite 
of the doctor’s statements regarding their intelligence, kindness and 
barbarian courtesy toward him. Still, it must be confessed that the 
extended account given shows them to be the most remarkable race 
of men in the heart of Africa, eminently worthy the study of the eth- 
nologist and the Christian missionary — (f) 7’he Monbutto, who seem 
to be akin to the Niam-Niam, with their king Munza, the most mighty 
and extraordinary monarch of this central African realm. In him 
and his court we have the genuine savage, with all the pomp and bar- 
baric display of the negro potentate, ruling over a country whose ex- 
ceeding beauty and fertility often extorts from our traveller the ex- 
clamations, Eden! Paradise! Perhaps the most entertaining and 
informing portion of the author’s surprising revelations, is this record 
of the Monbutto and their savage king, whose favorite daily meal was 
a young baby! The description of his court, its etiquette and cere- 
monies, his palace whose main hall is 150 by 60 feet and 50 feet 
high, his harem, his officers, and armies, and weapons, stewards, mas- 
ter of ceremonies, musicians, and so forth, all which is thoroughly 
African, provoke comparison with Oriental despotisms, and European 
civilization. It has all the fascination of a romance — (g) The Akka or 
the Pigmies of classical literature. This is one of the most astound- 
ing of the discoveries of Dr. Schweinfurth. The myth, the tradition, 
the poetic fable of thousands of years is once more changed to history. 
Yes, there ¢s a race of pigmies, their country lying one or two degrees 
north and south of the equator; and our traveller saw, not one, but a 
regiment of three or four hundred, making a part of the army of the 
terrible despot Munza! Would that we could give his description of 
this singular race; but for this the reader must go to the book itself. 
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The detailed account of the peculiarities of these various nations of 
Africa, the differences in physical conformation and appearances, the 
antagonism of manners and customs, the diversity of beliefs, traditions 
and superstitions, the variety of domestic, social and moral estimates, 
the peculiarities of dialects, their wonderful skill in iron work, wood- 
carving and earthen ware, their music and musical instruments, their 
marriage and funeral customs, their architecture and furniture, give 
these volumes the character of a new chapter in the Natural History 
of Man. 

Now and then we come upon statements and inferences, which 
lead to a question of their correctness. “The Bongo have not the 
remotest conception of immortality, and all religion, in our sense of 
the word, is quite unknown among them.” What the doctor means 
by immortality, he does not clearly state, but in the next paragraph 
he tells us that they believe in ghosts, spirits, devils and witches, 
which certainly implies a belief in the existence of the spirit after 
death. And if they believe in devils, it is an easy step from this to a 
ruling evil spirit — and then to a ruling good spirit. Similar state- 
_ments have often been made of savage tribes, which a better knowl- 

edge of their language has shown to be incorrect. 

Mohammedanism seems to be the bete noire of Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
travels. - Every where he finds evidence of its deadening and deso- 
late influence, and sometimes, we think, overstates the case — though 
we are bound to confess that Baker in his last speech sustains him. 
The following is certainly not in accord with what is said by those 
who have watched the progress of the Koran and the Mohammedan 
_missionary from the North and West coasts toward the interior. 

Though from the political side, as in the Orient, Islamism is certainly 
prejudicial to the individualism, the industries and s irit of some ot 
the Negro nationalities, it certainly restrains their ferocity, corrects 
many of their savage customs, modifies their cruel pagan superstitions, 
and lifts them slowly toward a partial civilization ; and sometimes, as 
with the western tribes, to a knowledge of letters and all the bless- 
ings possible in this direction: 


“Islamism, the child of the desert has everywhere spread desolation, and wherever 
it has penetrated, deserts have arisen bleak and bare as the rocks of Nubia and Arabia, 
and under its influence every nation, from Morocco to the Isles of Sunda, has con- 
gealed into a homogeneous mass; inexorably it brings all to one level, remorselessly 
obliterating all traces of nationality orrace. That Islamism is capable of progress is 
merely a supposition that has been hatched up from books,.and has no foundation; 
there is likewise nothing to prove that it has fallen to decay; its condition appears to 
be that of one perpetual ‘childhood. Its votaries are like the germs of vegetation that 
slumber in the sands of desert valleys: a drop of rain, a mere “nothing, may call them 
to a transitory life; the plants bear their flowers, produce their fruit, then die away, 
and all becomes once more buried in a long deep sleep. ” 


2. Geography. The length of our remarks on the ethnological 
wonders of these volumes forbids more than an allusion to the geo- 
graphical discoveries of their author. His route was partly to the 
west of former explorations, and so he has opened for us a wholly 
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new region, and given us a view of the marvellous countries 
which make the heart of Africa—mountains, plains, rivers and forests. 
He has determined the western flow of the Welle, or Kubanda of 
Barth, and thinks he has found the water-shed between the sources of 
the Nile and the rivers running to the western coast. 

One thing is made certain by this book—that the table land of 
Central Africa, or The Heart of Africa, as our traveller names it, is 
one of the most fertile, inviting and splendid countries of the earth ; 
and when its peoples, its forests and fields and mines, and inexhausti- 
ble agricultural resources are reached by railroads, European enter- 
prise and civilization, and all the forces of educational and Christian 
culture, Africa will take its place in industry, in commercial pros- 
perity, in wealth and political power, by the side of Europe and 
America. 

3. Natural History has made great gains in certain departments by 
the discoveries and observations of Dr. Schweinfurth. Nothing es- 
capes him, from the Chimpanzee down to the minutest insect, from 
the monarchs of the forest to the tiniest moss plant. And some of 
the facts brought out are certainly very curious, and suggestive of 
manifold questions ; as for example, those mentioned in the second 
paragraph on page 119 of vol. I. Darwinians will find some choice 
morsels in his descriptions of the races and species of men, animals 
and plants —and no Naturalist can read this fascinating account of 
things new and old and strange without feeling grateful to the man 
who, at the cost of so much labor, exposure and peril, has furnished 
such a rare and costly feast to his readers. 

In looking over what we have written we feel how poorly it de- 
scribes the merits and the value of these delightful volumes, and can 
only advise our readers to examine for themselves. The publishers 
have spared no expense in furnishing pictorial illustrations to the 
text; and as the author is himself an artist, we have in these per- 
fectly accurate sketches of the peoples, their furniture, ornaments, 
implements, weapons, buildings, their cattle and domestic animals, as 
well as of wild beasts, birds, scenery, &c. 


6. The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony relative to Primitive Christianity. 
By Rev. W. H. Withrow. New York: Nelson & Philips. $2.00. 

We have been’ waiting a long time for the appearance of this vol- 
ume, hoping from the particulars of its announcement that it would 
prove a full and satisfactory writing out of what we have always re- 
garded as the most wonderful. fascinating and instructive chapter in 
the history of the early Christians. There is no English nor Ameri- 
can book within reach ot the masses, with the exception of Kip’s, 
good as far as it goes, but incomplete and out of print, which does 
any thing like tolerable justice to this subject so deeply interesting 
to all Christian believers. 

Our readers will remember that we gave them a brief illustrated 
description of the catacombs some years ago; their extent, uses, 
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graves, epitaphs, symbols, &c.; but at that time there was no volume 
we could recommend from which they could obtain more complete 
and detailed information respecting these wonder realms. In this 
book of Mr. Withrow we have at last an account, extended and exact, 
of this underworld, which we can cordially commend to their perusal 
and careful study, with all its curious and surprising testimony touch- 
ing the faith, the worship, the character, martyrdom, burial customs, 
rites, institutions and ministry of the primitive Church. 

The work is illustrated by nearly 140 pictorial presentations of the 
galleries, tombs, loculi or graves, chambers, chapels for worship, 
sculptures, sarcophagi, paintings, symbols, lamps, vases, lachrymae, 
bells, toys, rings, seals, and other objects of interest taken from these 
underground habitations of the persecuted disciples, living and dead. 
And its value is greatly enhanced by the addition of several hundreds 
of Christian inscriptions carefully translated, a large portion of which 
have never before appeared in English. In this way the reader gets 
at first hand a witness to the faith of the first believers, their views 
and feelings respecting God and Christ, death, the future life, salva- 
tion, &c.; and need no longer depend on the perversions and misin- 
terpretations of partial ecclesiastical historians writing in the inter- 
ests of their creeds or their Churches. The reader. however, even 
in this volume, must distinguish between the author’s facts and his 
inferences ; and especially mark the dates of the epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions, whether of the second or succeeding centuries, if they relate to 
matters of doctrine. The first dated epitaph belongs to A. D. 71, 
only seven years after the martyrdom of Paul; and two others belong 
to A. D. 107 and 111. 

Mr. Withrow divides his work into three books — the first treating 
of the origin, history and structure of the Catacombs; their aban- 
donment. rediscovery and exploration, with a description of the most 
important of them; the second, of the symbolism, paintings and ob- 
jects found in them illustrating early Christian art; and the third of 
the inscriptions, as suggestive of the belief, ministry, rites and prac- 
tices, life and character of the first Christians. We assure the read- 
ers of the QUARTERLY that they cannot spend two dollars in any 
way that will furnish them more instruction, or afford them more lasting 
pleasure, than in the purchase of this fresh and attractive book. We 
shall return to it again in a future issue. 


7. The Crusades. By George W. Cox, M. A., author of History of Greece, &c- 
Scribner & Armstrong. ‘5 cts. ; 


The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederick Seebohm, author of “ Oxford 
Reformers,” &c. Scribner & Armstrong. 75 cts. 

These beautiful little volumes are the first instalments of a series 
to be issued under the general title of Epochs of History, for the spe- 
cial benefit of those persons of limited leisure who have not time to 
read the voluminous and often tedious histories now so common. 
Prepared by thoroughly competent hands, the aim will be to bring 
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out in the clearest light the salient incidents and features of each 
epoch. Special attention will be paid to the literature, manners, 
state of knowledge, and all those characteristics which exhibit the 
life of a people as well as the policy of their rulers during any period. 
To make the text more readily intelligible, outline maps will be 
given with each volume. A series of works based upon this general 
plan cannot fail to be widely useful in popularizing history as science 
has lately been popularized. Those who have been discouraged from 
attempting more ambitious works because of their magnitude, will 
naturally turn to these Hpochs of History to get a general knowledge 
of any period ; students may use them to great advantage in refresh- 
ing their memories, and in schools they will be of immense service as 
text books. ' 

Mr. Cox, in “The Crusades,” had better fix on some one way of 
spelling Mohammed and Mohammedan. On page 11 he has it Ma- 
homet, on page 12 and 13 Mahomed, but on page 17 returns to Ma- 
homet again. On page 24 we have Mahomedan, and on page 69, 
Mohamedan. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker: Selections in Prose and Poetry; Serious, 
Humorous, Patriotic, and Dramatic, for Readings and Recitations. Edited by George 
M. Baker. No.1. Lee & Shepard. 50 cts. 


The Columbian Speaker, consisting of Choice and Animated Pieces for Declamation 
and Reading. Selected and adapted by L. J. Campbell and Orren Root, Jr. Lee & 
Shepard. [Both these volumes are the first each of a series. The selections are well 
suited to the purpose named in the titles, and the books will make pleasant companions 
for the social and family circle. We have read every piece in the first named, and if 
all the others of the series prove equally entertaining, they will be sure of a very general 


welcome at the evening fireside. Each number will contain fifty selections, or read- 
ings. ] 


Oration delivered before the City Government and Citizens of Boston, in Music Hall, 
July 4, 1874. By Richard Frothingham. [Perfectly at home in all thut illustrates the 
principles involved in our Revolutionary struggle, we have in this oration, as might be 
expected, a detailed and accurate account of the growth of the sentiment of natiunality 
among the colonies. Mr. Frothingham shows how inseparably this idea was associated 
with the idea of independence, and how uniformly in the action of all the towns and 
counties this thought was kept inthe foreground, And equally interesting and inform- 
ing is his narrative of the means and agencies by which our Republic took on its 
present shape, with all its political checks and balances, in distinction from evory other 
experiment of the kind. The Appendix gives the original documents in regard to the 
action of Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester and Roxbury on the question of Indepen 
dence. } 


Katherine Earle. By Miss Adeline Trafton, author of ‘‘ American Girl Abroad.” 
Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 


Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism. By the author of “The Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School.” William F. Gill & Co. 


The Ancient City: A Study of the Religion, Laws and Institutions of Greece and 
Rome. By Fustal De Coulanges. Translated from the latest French Edition by Wil- 
lard Small. Lee & Shepard. $2.50. [These last two are too late for notice, but a 
glance over their pages satisfies ys that they will claim carefyl attention in our next.] 








